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A PRODUCT OF THE WEST. 

The manufacturing and the wholesale branches of the 
Jumber business have no monopoly of the brains of the 
trade or of the qualities which go to make reputation. 
It is safe to say that there are men in the retail lumber 
business who have almost or quite as wide a reputation 
as the leaders in the manufacturing industry, and suc- 
cess on that line is as marked as in the other, though 
perhaps not measuring so large in dollars and cents. 

It is hardly worth while to ask why some of the many 
men of this sort we might mention are in the retail trade 
rather than in some other branch of the business where 
opportunities would seem to be wider and ambition more 
fully to be satisfied. Some men have a natural taste 
for the retail trade or have other tastes which are 
better satisfied when conducting a modest busi- 
ness than when absorbed in the hurly-burly of 
wide affairs. Others perhaps originally lacked 
capital or opportunity and so entered a branch 
of the business which proved so much to their 
liking that they do not wish to leave. 

Among these men, who not only are success- 
ful in their chosen field but whose abilities and 
character are recognized generally through the 
trade, is Austin Harris Weir, of Lincoln, Neb. 
Last week he was elected head of the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, at the annual con- 
vention of that order in Norfolk, Va., which 
sufficiently indicates that he is a man of no 
small caliber. 

In speaking of his past Mr. Weir facetiously 
says that he is a naturalized foreigner, having 
been born in New Jersey. That event occurred 
in 1845; but when he was about two years old 
his parents moved to Moline, IIl., so his earliest 
recollections are of the “Sucker” state and he is 
to all intents and purposes a westerner. 

As a boy he worked in a saw and planing mill 
at Moline, learning there the rudiments of the 
When about 18, while pre- 
paring for the sophomore class at the University 
of Michigan at Ann Arbor and endeavoring to 
skip the work of the freshman year, his health 
became went to Colorado and 
roughed it for a year. This so agreed with him 
that he felt able to respond to the call for 
troops and enlisted in the infantry arm of the 
Colorado volunteers; but after the first year he 


lumber business. 


poor and he 


served in the cavalry, continuing there until the 
end of the war. 

After the war he went to Chicago and en- 
deavored to pick up his studies again, but found 
that he had gotten too far away from them and 
80 went into the grocery business. In a year 
or two he went back to Colorado and took an in- 
terest in a small saw mill upon the ‘divide be- 
tween Denver and Colorado Springs. 

At that 
coarse quality in that vicinity, though now it has 


time there was considerable timber of a 


been almost entirely cut away and the saw mills have 
been moved back into the mountains, from whence even 
yet comes the larger part of the coarse lumber used in 
central and southern Colorado. That state is usually 
considered treeless, and so perhaps it is in comparison 
with some other states, but what timber grew there 
had much to do in making possible its early develop- 
ment, 

When the timber there gave out Mr. Weir went 
back to Chicago and was again for several years in the 
grocery business, although it was never a congenial one. 
Th the meantime S. A. Brown, of Chicago, and asso- 
cates had started a line of yards in Kansas. G. B. 
Shaw, one of the men in interest and until recently 
President of the Metropolitan National bank, in Chi- 
©ago, @ short time ago amalgamated with another, was 
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a chum of Mr. Weir and offered him the charge of one 
of the Kansas yards, which he accepted. He continued 
in. that position three years and in 1882 went to Ne- 
braska and located at Lincoln, where he has been ever 
since. 

Thus Mr. Weir was associated with one of the most 
remarkable developments ever seen in the lumber trade, 
in which S. A. Brown & Co. and the Chicago Lumber 
Company were leaders, These and some other concerns 
of the same character, though of less importance, fol- 
lowed the railroads in the development of the west, un- 
loading their lumber from the first trains that reached 
new town sites and dotting the prairies and plains with 
the lumber yards from which were built the houses 
that sheltered the hundreds of thousands of people 
that within a decade went-into that great country. 





AUSTIN HARRIS WEIR, 
of Lincoln, Neb. 
Snark of the Universe. 


After a few years, S. A. Brown & Co. sold their 
interests to the Badger Lumber Company, of Kansas 
City, Mo., with which Mr. Weir has been since that 
time. This transfer of ownership was another stage 
in the lumber deyelopment of the west. It was part of 
the general transfer of the lumber business from the 
hands of those located at a distance to those identified 
with the country. Now the line yards of Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Kansas etc. are almost exclusively owned by 
men located in the natural trade centers of or for 
those states. 

The Lincoln yard of the Badger Lumber Company 
is an important business enterprise, holding a large 
volume of trade and requiring for its management busi- 
ness qualifications of no small order. This yard is 
located practically in the center’ of the city, within 
two blocks of the postoffice. Formerly it handled al- 
most exclusively white pine, but that wood has now 


largely given way to yellow pine, while Pacific coast 
shingles, siding, ceiling and long joists are coming in. 
The lumber demand of Lincoln has greatly changed 
and increased during the time that Mr. Weir has been 
there and he has kept in the lead of the business. This 
was to be expected from the training Mr. Weir had re- 
ceived in various departments of the lumber business 
and in mercantile lines. He will probably be willing to 
admit that there is not one of his changes in business, 
not one of his varied experiences, but what is today in 
some way useful to him. 

Mr. Weir has had something of a political career. 
Ife has always been a republican in principle, but not 
one of the sort of party men who will stick by their 
party when it degenerates into a plundering ring. In 
1891 he was nominated by the fusionists for mayor of 
Lincoln against as corrupt a nest of politicians, 
Mr. Weir believes, as ever held power in any 
city. Getting wind ef the situation the repub- 
lican gangsters came to him and offered him the 
nomination. He replied that he could accept it 
only on one condition—that it came to him 
without any reservation of any sort. This was 
not satisfactory, as a scheme was on foot to 
capture the public water works for a private 
corporation, with other important franchise 
steals, and his collusion and assistance in these 
affairs was desired. He was then told that a 
special effort would be made to defeat him if 
he ran on another ticket. Nevertheless he ran 
and was elected over a normal republican ma- 
jority of 2,000; and the things he did to the 
rascals are too many to be told here. 

One minor instance will show the sort of 
obstacles he had to contend with. The chief of 
police had some gambling tools which the sheriff 
tried to take away, and a writ of replevin was 
issued by a republican judge. The gang did 
not want its friends in the gambling business 
disturbed. The entire city force of seventeen 
policemen stood just within the entrance with 
arms ready and during the parleying a hole 
was made in the rear wall of the store house 
and the gambling goods removed. The police- 
men finally retired and allowed the sherift’s 
posse to break in the door, but all it found was 
a hole in the wall. Mr. Weir was elected 
mayor a second time, serving four years in all. 
He declined a third nomination and the fusion- 
ist candidate, making his campaign on national 
issues instead of devoting himself to local 
affairs, repelled the republicans who had voted 
for Mr. Weir and was defeated. 

Mr. Weir was also once a candidate for con- 
gress in the first district of Nebraska against 
the regular republican nominee, but could not 
entirely overcome the heavy republican majority 
in that district, although he materially reduced 
it and carried several counties. He was defeated for 
the fusionist nomination for governor of Nebraska in 
the year that the successful candidate, Poynter, carried 
the election. If the fusionists hold their strength in 
Nebraska it is not improbable that Mr. Weir may yet 
be governor of that state. Indeed when he took his 
seat as Snark, at the Convention at Norfolk, the re- 
mark was made to the convention, “Gentlemen, you 
have elected the future governor of Nebraska as your 
Snark.” 

Just a word about Mr. Weir’s Hoo-Hoo affiliation 
will be apropos. He joined the order in December, 1894. 
From the first he was recognized as one of its leading 
members in Nebraska and served a term as Vicegerent 
for that state. In 1900 he was made Senior Hoo-Hoo 
upon the Supreme Nine and now has been advanced to 
the headship of the order, whose interests should be 
promoted under his guidance. 
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There is no doubt that in the minds of many people 
President Roosevelt was somewhat impulsive and rash, 
though everyone has always admitted his ability, force 
and integrity. That this opinion of him has already 

n relinquished by the financial circles of the country 

shown by the stock market, which on the Monday 
following the announcement of his determination to 
Pursue the policies outlined by the deceased president, 
Tegained what had previously been lost. This increased 
tonfidence will be further augmented by his request that 

the members of President McKinley’s cabinet should 
‘ontinue in their present positions as his own chosen 
{Unselors and not merely as holdovers.. When we went 
Press it was understood that all of them had 


accepted the invitation. Mr. Roosevelt has been in 
the habit of doimg things in a very direct and open 
way, which has yiven some the impression that he was 
impulsive and reckless; but it is to be remembered 
that the things he has done in this way have always 
been wise things and evidently the result of caretul 
consideration. ‘There may be under his direction some 
slight changes in the tone of dipiomatic correspondence 
and government pronouncements, but there seems noth- 
ing to fear as to recklessness or lack of the careful 
consideration that will lead to wise conclusions, 
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The impossible continues to happen in the railroad 
business this year. It was a common remark that it was 
impossible tor the roads to show a gain over their busi- 
ness of 1900, but they have done it, almost without ex- 
ception, ‘Lhe gain for August this year over the gross 
earnings of August, 1900, was about 13 percent, in which 
all parts of the country shared, with the southwest in 
the lead. Thirty-eight of the roads reporting to Brad- 
street's show increases in excess of $50,000, while only 
sixteen show decreases, the bulk of the total decrease 
being contributed by the Mexican roads. 
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A report from Pensacola is to the effect that all of 
the bay mills but one are contemplating the organiza- 
tion of a “Manufacturers’ Protective Association” to 
unite the lumber producing interests so that they,can 
deal effectively with labor questions and with trade 
problems. 1t is intimated that the manufacturers are 
not entirely satisfied with their rejations with the mer- 
chants, who largely control the export of lumber. 


BAB LLL EI IIIS 


Owing to the fact that the funeral of President Mce- 
Kinley took place on ‘thursday, the day set for the 
special program for the lumber interest, Lumberman’s 
Week at the Pan-American was very materially cur- 
tailed and the special features which were to take place 
that day were carried out as far as they could be on 
Tuesday, as will be noted in the news columns of this 
week’s LUMBERMAN, 
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Please remember that there is a territory of Hawaii 
and it is as much a part of the United States as Okla- 
homa or New Mexico. Consequently news comes regu- 
larly and papers not to be distinguished from the 
ordinary run of American papers find their way in 
among the exchanges. We notice in a recent issue of 
the Honolulu Keyister that the business men of that 
city are considering the advisability of removing the 
lumber yards to one district across the bay instead of 
allowing them to be scattered throughout the city, as 
at the present time, thus creating a fire hazard. Tug 
LUMBERMAN has as yet not appointed a correspondent 
in Honolulu, but it is pleased to report that the lumber 
business there seems to be carried on as elsewhere in 
the United States, with the same difficulties and the 
same questions seeking solution, 


i ed 


Canadian papers appear to be much alarmed over the 
important place American lumbermen are taking in the 
lumber trade of the Dominion. An Ottawa puper has 
the following headlines: “Lumber Combine. Keported 
That United States Capitalists Are Seeking to Control 
Our Lumber Trade.” ‘Lhere is no question that Amer- 
ican operators are in the lead in certain districts in 
Canada, notably in the Georgian bay district and along 
the waters connecting Lake Huron and Lake Erie, but 
it does not appear that any one is anxious to control 
Canadian timber. In fact, any more than a competitive 
interest is under present circumstances impracticable 
owing to the fact that the title to the timber is so 
largely in the hands of the government. 
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One of the most promising lumber combinations of the 
year has gone to the wall because of lack of public sup- 
port. This was in the retail trade and appeared to have 
every reason for its formation and prospect of success. 
Perhaps.the fundamental reason for the abandonment of 
the corporation is that a retail lumber business is so 
intimately connected with individual customers and so 
dependent upon personal direction that the handling of 
its details from a distance is difficult. 
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Notwithstanding the state of suspense in which the 
country was last week, bank clearings showed an enor- 
mous volume of business. The grand aggregate for the 
country was about a third greater than the previous week 
and 54.8 per cent greater than during the corresponding 
week of 1900, 


WIDENING DISTRIBUTION OF NORTH 
CAKOLINA PINE. 


The history of the wood known as North Carolina 
pine reads almost like a romance. The Albemarle 
sound country was practically the seat of the first lum- 
ber operations in the United States. For more than 
200 years the comparatively small range of territory 
embracing eastern North Carolina, southeastern Vir- 
ginia, southern Maryland and eastern South Carolina 
has supplied materials for both building construction 
and box materials for the section in which it grew, 
and further has found distribution to Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, New York, Boston and all the sound points. 

Before the Civil war North Carolina pine was manu- 
factured in only a primitive way and in comparatively 
small quantities. lt was cured by air drying only. 
The result was a badly manufactured lumber, stained 
to a most unsightly blackness. At the time of the war 
the timber that would ever be available for manufacture 
was supposed to be practically exhausted. The war 
period, during which no lumbering operations in this 
section were carried on, witnessed the springing up of 
hundreds of thousands of acres of second giowth North 
Carolina pine forests. Every old clearing and aban- 
doned farm reseeded itself with this wonderfully pro- 
lifie tree, and ten years after the close of hostilities 
witnessed another vast forest in a lund that once had 
fields of corn, cotton and goobers, The quality was not 
as high as that of the original growth, but the timber 
produced a fair quality of lumber. In spite of very 
little work on the part of most timber owners in the 
direction of forestry methods, history is repeating 
itself and third and fourth growths of North Curolina 
pine forests are now in evidence. 

With the period immediately following the war came 
the first legitimate efforts toward making a respectable 
lumber commodity out of North Carolina pine timber. 
First class and permanent circular mills took the place 
of the rattle-trap portables and the dry kiln method of 
seasoning lumber was first employed. The result was 
a material that satisfied a great variety of purposes as 
well as any other lumber, and for certain specitic uses 
was the peer of any wood, The success of the lumber 
in the eastern markets was instantaneous. Since that 
time dry kiln processes have gradually been improved, 
the band saw has come into use and North Carolina 
pine manufacture is now done by as advanced and 
excellent methods as are employed in the production of 
any other lumber. 

The output has gradually grown to approximately 
700,000,000 feet a year. For the greater part this 
lumber nas teen us cributed by vessel from the Nor- 
folk district to the lumber, buiiding and box trades of 
the northern and eastern coast cities in the rough only. 
During the past decade planing mills have spiung up 
in connection with saw mill plants in the Norfo.k dis- 
trict and throughout the interior lumber country as 
well, and now a large portion of the North Carolina 
pine production finds-its way to the hands of the 
dealer in the form of dressed lumber, flooring, ceiling 
and house finish, and still another even larger propor- 
tion is shipped to the boxmaker in the form of shooks. 

Up to three or four years ago North Carolina pine 
was unknown save in the east and in the section where 
it grew. Now it is a staple of the woods govds dealer 
of the United Kingdom and the continent of Europe, 
and is constantly finding its way westward in our own 
country, in competition with woods that grow 
much nearer the points of consumption. Today 
North Carolina pine is as well known and ap- 
preciated from Columbus, Ohio, eastward as are its 
southern and southwestern yellow pine competitors, 
and in the Pittsburg district probably ten cars of 
North Carolina pine are used to one car of southern 
longleaf or shortleaf. 

Tliis condition has been brought about by the rel- 
atively low price at which North Carolina pine has 
been held. In comparative range of value this wood is 
being sold, and always has been sold, at fully 25 per- 
cent below its normal worth. Now that the producers 
of the wood have succeeded in establishing a trade for 
the material over such an exceedingly wide range of 
territory, and today are from sixty to ninety days 


. behind their orders, it would seem a conservative busi- 


ness proposition that the price of the wood might bé 
advanced a not inconsiderable notch. This event, must 
needs occur at no far distant date, unless the com- 
munity of North Carolina pine producers purpose for- 
ever to continue the conduct of their institutions on 
eleemosynary lines, with the confident assurance that 
their successors in business will return the compti- 
ment and provide a home for indigent ex-manufacturers 
of North Garolins pine. 
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THE STLEL STRIKE COLLAPSE. 


After about 50,000 men had been idle for an average 
time of nearly two months the Amalgamated association 
permits its members and those shut out by their strike to 
go back to wok, having gained nothing whatever but 


having lost much in advantage besides an enormous 
amount of wages. : 

It lost ground even during the week or more during 
which it was considering the pioposition of the United 
States Steel Corporation, which was that mills should 
be declared union which were union and had been kept 
closed by the strikers, but that miils should be declared 
non-union which had not been shut down or which had 
been reopened. During the interval other mills than 
those then 1unning weie put into operation. Ail of the 
miiis of the Federal Stee] Company except one are there- 
fore not now under the contro! of the Amalgamated asso- 
ciation, and that organization has received a b.ow east 
and west from which it will not recover for years, if 
ever. : 

This inglorious failure, this ordering the strike off, 
was simply to forestall absolute defeat. Mills were be- 
ing opened, the men were going back to their work re- 
gaidiess of the union, and it was a question of but a 
short time until all wou.d have been in operation and the 
officials of the association would have been completely 
out of a job. 

It was a strike that was conceived in folly and born of 
stubborn blindness. What little chances of success the 


strike had disappeared when what must be recognized ES Ee Sl a 


as fair and even liberal propositions on the part of the 
companies were turned down in the effort to bring all the 
milis, whatever their previous record or present condi- 
tions, under the control of the Amalgamated association. 

The Amalgamated association was bent on complete 


victory or nothing and it is practically the latter that it | 


has secured. It sought absolutely to dictate the employ- 
ment of the scores of thousands of men in the employ of 
the mills belonging to the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. It would prevent any man who did not care to join 
its lodges from working for the corporation. It thus 
assumed a position that was intolerable to capital, to 
employers of labor and to the people at large. : 

The right, and perhaps the value, of organization is 
not denied, but so to organize as to keep others from 
working is tyranny worse than that which capital has 
ever exercised over labor. The people have no especial 
love for the United States Steel Corporation but as long 
as its acts are fair, as long as it follows the policies that 
so far it has announced and maintained in its dealings 
with labor, it is to be respected and protected. As long 
as the unions have decent respect for the rights of em- 
ployers and of workmen who do not choose to belong to 
them, while they show respect for contracts they have in 
good faith made, so long unions will command the respect 
of the community and will be successful in all legitimate 
ways, and furthermore will make progiess toward the 
absolute control which the leaders desire; but while 
under the control of hot-headed, irresponsible men who 
too often dictate their polices. the unions are distrusted 
and feared, even by the better class of workmen who 
might otherwise be affiliated with them. 





PROTECTING GOVERNMENT TIMBER. 


It is not a new thing to see in the daily papers ac- 
counts of prosecution by the government of alleged vio- 
lators of its timber holdings and lands; but such 
accounts are more numerous than they used to be, are 
given more startling headlines and attract much more 
public attention than in the old days when timber was 
plentiful and cheap. The matter of value is the gist of 
the whole thing. ‘Thirty years ago in Wisconsin, the 
Northern peninsula of Michigan, in Minnesota and even 
in older lumbering sections government timber-bearing 
lands were p'enty, and if a timber owner cut “off” his 
timber land—that is to say, not from it but from govern- 
ment land adjoining—no one was much concerned, the 
government least of all. Government timber was so 
cheap that its value would hardly pay the cost of 
mcs Tr it with efficiency. But that day has gone by 
and now the government is watching the valuable prop- 
erty still in its hands with a lynx eyed acuteness that 
has been the undoing of many careless or willful depre- 
dators, 

Not only is actual trespass dangerous, but the old 
semi-legal ways of securing possession of Uncle Sam’s 
timber are becoming unprofitable; and to hire some man 
to do the few simple things necessary to secure first 
title from the government toa quarter section and to then 
turn it over to the lumberman at a profit equal to board 
and days’ wages is frowned upon now and made danger- 
ous. New laws have aided in this matter, but the most 
important is the greater care that is exercised in the 
granting of titles and the protecting of the property 
before a complete title is secured. Probably some would- 
be lumberman who had been figuring on doing a big 
lumber business on very small capital by means of these 
tricks of the trade who now are prevented from accom- 
plishing their purpose may consider themselves ag- 
grieved; but on the whole, for the credit of a legitimate 
industry, it is a good thing to stop these questionable 
practices by any necessary means, 

The government has squandered its patrimony with a 
prodigal hand to the enrichment of many of the people 
but to the poverty of the generations who will succeed 
them. Little, if any, criticism is to be passed upon the 
general land laws of the government, but in former days 
the chief factors of value in the timbered areas of the 
United’‘States were not appreciated. Timber was sim- 
ply something to be cut down and got rid of, whereas 
now it is realized that it is a crop to be perpetuated 
and has an additional value in the protection it offers 


to the water supply of not only the arid regions of the 
west but even of the well wooded and watered east. 

The sentiment of the lumber trade in this matter has 
been changing and it is no longer considered a smart 
thing to defraud Uncle Sam, but theft of timber from 
the government is being recognized as theft, and the 
man who by trickery gets it into his possession or pays 
therefor less than he would pay a private holder is no 
longer looked upon as a sharp business man, but simp!y 
as a dishonest one, This change in the trade feeling 
is a sign of smoother paths for those who would preserve 
to the general good of the community the forest cover 
that still remains in Uncle Sam’s possession. 

The lumbermen, moreover, now agree with the accred- 
ited experts in forestry matters that the timber upon 
any land is not to be considered as a thing inviolate, 
but as something to be used, not cleared away, but made 
the source of perpetual income. What lumbermen now 
in a few instances are doing for themselves the govern- 
ment is doing to as great an extent as it is the holder of 
timberland. 

But not only can the government adopt preservative 
logging, but it can increase the growth and cause trees 
to spring up where none exist. The time will come when 
large areas now barren and worthless will bear an an- 
nual crop of timber, and besides being devoted to a 
profitable use will work important changes in the water 
supply which will be for the benefit of settled areas now 
uninhabited, 





THE NATION’S GRIEF. 


On Thursday was laid to rest at Canton, Ohio, the 
body of William McKinley, the twenty-fifth president of 
the United States, beloved as a man and respected as 
an official, yet the victim of an assassin’s bullet. 

It is safe to say that no other president during his 
administration came so near commanding the universal 
affection and admiration of the people of the United 
States, Some presidents have in history been lifted to 
unassailable pinnacles of fame; but even Washington 
was harassed by party opponents and besmirched by 
envious detractors. Lincoln, when he met his fate, was 
still considered by millions the representative of op- 
pression. But McKinley grew to command in an unex- 
amp!ed way the personal regard of the people and to 
receive unanimous approval for the honesty and public 
spirit of his administration, even though not all could 
agree with the policies for which he stood. Those who 
disagreed with him on vital questions conceded his in- 
tegrity of purpose and his loyalty to what he conceived 
to be his duty as a citizen and as the chosen head of the 
great republic. He wished to be and was the president 
of the United States rather than the representative in 
the presidential chair of section or party. 

Perhaps William McKinley was not a brilliant man, 
certainly not as compared with some who have figured 
in American higtory, but he had the chief essentials of 
greatness, He was intellectually honest; he was broad 
minded, seeking to understand both sides of any ques- 
tion; he was loyal to his convictions, to his friends and 
to his country; he was morally and physically brave; he 
was patient; he was industrious; he was kindly and 
sympathetic; he was clean of heart and mind; he was 
always accomplishing something. From the time when 
a youth of 18 he entered the army as a private to the 
day of his death he was a worker—a worker of such 
ay and force that his advancement was not to be 
denied. 

He has impressed himself deeply upon the policies 
and history of the country. A protectionist from prin- 
ciple, that dogma was not to him a fetish but a means 
to an end, as was abundantly proven by his already 
famous address of September 5. He grew with his op- 
portunities, and so we find him developing into one of 
the clearest exponents of sound financial doctrine, being 
in advance of his party and abreast with the most pro- 
found students of finance. 

In state craft he proved equal to extraordinary 
emergencies. When war was in prospect he withstood 
the clamors of the mob for immediate action until the 
proper time of diplomacy and preparation had arrived; 
and when the fit time for action came he heeded not 
the protests of those who were for peace at any price. 

It was therefore with universal grief that the nation 
bade farewell to William McKinley, the good citizen, the 
able and honest official, the loyal friend, the man of 
kindness and good will, the Christian gentleman. The 
wrief of that smaller circle in which he was most in- 
timately known spreads in widening cycles to wherever 
the influence of the United States is felt and wherever 
men honor virtue and loyalty. 





——C"TTeEoCE 


BRITISH MARKET CONDITIONS. 


The market situation with respect to cisatlantic woods 
at so important a British port as Liverpool may, per- 
haps not unwisely, be regarded as in a general sense 
reflecting conditions throughout the United Kingdom. 
Advices in the foreign department of this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from the paper’s special corre- 
spondent at Liverpool chronicle the conditions there 
through August and inferentially in a measure through 
the first week of the current month, These advices: con- 
tain a few rays of encouragement to American exporters 
as compared with those of the preceding half year. 

Pitch pine is shown to be in somewhat better shape 
than in the previous few months, the demand in what 
is characterized as “thirteen out of the nineteen prin- 
cipal items” of the lumber trade of that port having 
exceeded the receipts and lessened expensively cumber- 


——, 


some stocks, this condition being particularly noticeable 
in heavy timbers and sawn pitch pine logs, but sawn 
pitch pine lumber stocks were increased, with no imme- 
diate prospects of bettered prices in any class of pitch 
pine imports. ‘ 

In the hardwoods no improved conditions were ap. 
parent in red gum, except what little might be hoped 
for in an anticipated increased demand for paving pur- 
poses, in which, though perhaps only experime>‘ally, 
red gum is being substituted for Australian jarrah. A 
better tone is reported in both poplar and Pacific coast 
woods, the latter being in exceptionally short supply 
and with no prospect of an early increase in arrivals, 
Improvement is also recorded in demand and prices for 
Canadiun spruce deals. 

Throughout the entire list, however, with the excep: 
tion of Pacifie coast woods, is eloquent repetition of the 
argument, advanced in this paper for months, against 
overconsignments. This has reference generally to the 
size and number of exports but more particularly: to 
quality, as will be noted especially by reading the para. 
graphs treating of oak, ash and walnut. Exportation of 
inferior stocks of these woods would seem to be akin to 
burning money. On this point particularly the Lum. 
BERMAN’S Liverpool letter is worthy the serious consid- 
eration of all exporters of American wood goods. 


THE ACTIVILY IN BUILDING. 


The end of the steel strike and the starting up of the 
mills which supply structural steel will have a stimu. 
lating effect on the building trade for the remainder of 
the season. Up to this time not much delay had been 
caused, owing to the considerable number of mills which 
kept at work by which contracts could be fulfilled, 
Pittsburg suffered somewhat in its building operations, 
other cities were delayed more or less, but a good deal 
of fear was expressed that if the strike continued there 
would be much interference with the heavier class of 
building in which steel is used. The strike comes to 
an end, therefore, just in time to save the building in- 
dustry from any serious inconveniences, That progress 
up to September 1 had been little interrupted was shown 
by the record of building permits issued by twenty of 
the leading cities of the country, compiled by Construe- 














tion News. The following table taken from that publi- 
cation is of interest: ‘ 
——1901.——— —1900.——— Percent, 
No. Cost. No. Cost. Gain, Loss 

New York (Bor- 

oughs ofMan- 

hattan and 

Bronx 111 $ 6.857.550 177 $ 3,879,565 77 .. 
Chicago ..... 530 3.214.200 384 1,695,420 oe 
Philadelphia . 760 2,356,650 729 1,511,270 56 C(ist« 
Oe a 181 1.177.675 88 32275 «6133 ~(—C«« 
Pittsburg 288 1,134,420 186 617,480 83... 
Brooklyn .... 206 1,110,180 281 1,361,830 ... 23 
Washington 290 981,075 238 399.021 146 .. 
i re 225 634,400 179 594,100 T we 
St. Louls ... 252 628 366 347 Vs 
Cleveland . 3823 547,896 296 367.690 eer 
Kansas City... 380 525.720 346 863,020 4 a 
Minneapolis 254 386.704 235 186.198 108 .. 
Milwaukee 154 349,743 92 342 696 So «es 
Los Angeles. 235 337.607 1638 193,376 1 
Cincinnati 383 $11,715 321 145,934 114 .. 
Denver ..... 130 281.580 202 161,068 7B xs 
BOREIO wccss 44 264,607 106 123.499 113 .. 
ol 254 186.156 203 9,2 és 
New Orleans. 157* 168.274 138 7% 
Allegheny ... 652 114,500 50 és) aa 





Totals ..5,209 $21,568,968 4,761 $13,709,958 58 

It will be noted that only four of the cities named 
show a decrease in the amount of building put on record 
during August and that in only two cases are the de 
creases heavy, while the increases range from 2 percent 
for Milwaukee to 146 percent for Washington. It is 
gratifying to find that the improvement over last year 
is so well distributed throughout the country, indicat: 
ing that business prosperity, upon which fundamentally 
rests. activity in the building trades, is not confined to 
one section but is found in all. 

There are classes of building, however, that do not 
appear in these reports which are noteworthy, especially 
in relation to the lumber trade. Building in the 
smaller cities, towns and villages is) as a general prop 
sition, as active as in the large cities, and to its total 
must be added that which is being done on the farms. 
Village and farm improvements are hampered or almost 
stopped in some sections as a result of the drouth, but 
the effect thereof is not important when we consider the 
grand aggregate. 

There has seldom been a time when most of the small 
cities and villages have made more building improve: 
ments than this year, which accounts for the steady 
eall for lumber for building purposes that has made that 
class of material the leader in the lumber trade, The 
factories have used a large amount of forest products 
during the year, but active as they have been their de 
mands have not been in proportion to those of the build: 
ing trade. With the crop outcome almost definitely 
understood and with the strikes settled. or in the way o 
settlement, and with the country reviving from the 
shock which its industries and commercial and financial 
affairs felt in the death of President McKinley, there 
seems to be no obstacle in the way of continued proe 
perity. 


HOMELY S'RMON ON HOMELY TOPICS. 


Good faith is the essence of business stability. Put 
all the safeguards you may in and around a contrac 
and the man who is so disposed can violate its spirit 
completely and its letter in large part, After all that 
is done that is possib'e, the permanency and satisfactorY 
character of business relations must finally rest’ up 
good ‘faith. 

Tt is surprising how many people there are who 
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imagine themselves honest who yet will do things which 
when analyzed are seen to be anything but fair and 
right. For example, there seems to be a feeling among 
many business men that any possible evasion of the 
technicalities of a’ contract is not only allowable but an 
evidence of praiseworthy business acuteness. Even 
some who if put mere!y upon their honor will do abso- 
lutely the fair thing, when they become parties to a 
contract will pervert and evade it in every possib'e 
way. Men with whom your pocketbooks and bank 
accounts would be perfectly safe will sometimes rob 
you in grades and think it is simply sharp business as 
long as they are not found out. 

Among the disreputable practices which unfortunately 
have a demoralizing influence upon the trade is that of 
lack of good faith with salesmen and other handlers 
of lumber. The commission handler of lumber goes to 
a mill and suggests that for a modest commission he 
will handle its product, and makes a contract to repre- 
sent it in a certain market or district. In many cases 
as soon as the mill learns the destination of the ship- 
ments, the customers to whom its representative sells 
them, it will approach them direct and offer to divide 
the commission with them or will even underbid the 
price it made to the salesman. 

Many wholesale hardwood concerns buy their lumber 
from the mills through commission men who at their 
own expense travel through the country finding stocks, 
inspecting and measuring it and shipping it to their 
principals, for the labor and expense charging a modest 
commission. Houses that secure their lumber this way 
say that they are almost invariably sooner or later ap- 
proached by the mills with whom their buyer deals 
asking to make sales direct and offering inducements in 
price. Sometimes the wholesalers yield to the tempta- 
tion but, to the credit of this branch of the business 
be it said, in most instances they loyally stand by their 
representative even though he be not an employe. 

In no small degree the demoralization of the hard- 
wood trade is due to this lack of good faith on the part 
of manufacturers of this class of lumber and their dis- 
position to go outside of regular channels. It further- 
more has a demoralizing effect upon the buyers or 
salesmen, whether paid by commission or handling 
lumber on their own account. Thus defrauded by the 
mills there is a constant temptation to take advantage 
of the many opportunities they have to make reprisals, 
and more than one man who started in this line of 
business with the full determination to be honest and 
fair, has yielded to this temptation, feeling that he 
must meet trick with trick and fraud with fraud. Good 
faith and a higher standard of commercial morality on 
the part of principals in the lumber trade would elevate 
the morale of the whole business and remedy many of 
the evils of which they complain. 


CHEMICAL PRODUCIS OF WCOD., 


On another page of this issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN will be found reproduced an interesting consular 
report upon the German method of destructively distill- 
inz wood for the production of charcoal, at the same time 
saving the chemica! by-products which under the prim- 
itive system of charcoal burning were allowed to go 
to waste. 

In their treatment of the finer chemical derivations 
the Germans are far ahead of the United States; and in 
fact many hundred pounds of the crude chemical prod- 
ucts. of wood are shipped over to them yearly to be 
transformed into the manifold chemical combinations 
to which wood tar and coal tar derivatives are subject, 
including besides dyes, perfumes, photographie develop- 
ers, of which most of the modern ones are close cousins 
derived from a common base; and indeed many other 
useful chemicals, 

In the practical manipulation of the industrial pro- 
cesses involved in the first stage, however, the Amer- 
icans have 'ittle to learn from the Germans, and any 
one who has ever seen an American plant will regard the 
typical plant illustrated in Consul Mason’s report as a 
very crude affair. The one feature of charging and 
emptying such a retort through a small manhole in the 
top is something that Americans would never have the 
patience to endure. In the plant of Cummer, Diggins 
& Co., at. Cadillac, Mich., a typical modern plant, the 
wood is loaded upon iron cars which are pushed into 
the end of the horizontal retort by a locomotive, upon 
a permanent track. The doors are sealed, the distilla- 
tion is begun and finished and the charcoa!, without 
any rehandling whatever, is hauled forth upon the 
same cars which it took it in as wood. 

The arrangement of the piping in the German plant 
may have some useful suggestions for American practice. 
In this country the tar is often mingled with the other 
liquid products and afterward separated by settling and 
by distillation, while in the German p'ant it is to a 
large extent initially separated. The German process 
described a'so heats the liquor and drives off the lighter 
distillates before treating with lime in order to secure 
the acetic acid in the form of an acetate; while descrip- 
tions at hand of the American process appear to indi- 
cate that the “wood vinegar” after being freed from 
tar is at once treated with lime, and the distillates are 
secured at the beginning of the process of evaporating 
the liquor in order to secure the crude acetate. 

_In other respects the German process appears to be 
identical with that already in practical operation in 
this country, and in a number of cases in connection 
With lumbering operations. Only the present unprofit- 
ably low price of wood alcohol appears to prevent the 
estab'ishment of many other plants of this sort; and 
When our chemists shall have learned to cope with the 

rmans in the manufacture of the more expensive 
themicats derived from wood the field for the production 
of the cruder chemicals will be, very materially widened. 





THE C+LLING NATURE DEMANDS. 


The ;hrenologist examines the bumps on a man’s head 
and professes to te!l him te kind of business for which by 
nature he is best fitted. It is claimed by many that phre- 
nology is not an exact science, and probab!y it is not; 
still its office is to inform us in a general way that which 
ought to be understood by ill, namely, that a man will 
succeed in one calling and utterly fail in another. There 
are versatile peop'e, but a!l versatility has its limita- 
tions. Even the Jack of all trades must move in a com- 
paratively small world. He may be a sort of univers. 
tinker, but it is impossible for him to be a universal 
maker. The things necessary to be done are so legion 
that to do them requires the same legion of capacity and 
taste, 

By the death of his father a young min in Michigan 
was left in the possession of a saw mill and 60 000,000 
feet of pine timber. Under the circumstances he could 
have done nothing better than to have sold the timber 
and mill, but he had an ambition to satisfy. Placed at 
the head of such a business, he naturally wanted to make 
a good showing. He felt that the business which came 
to him from his father should in turn be conducted by 
the son. It was an inheritance so closely allied with the 
memory of the father that filial love was an incentive to 
the young man to continue the business. This desire in 
itself was a most commendable one. But the young man 
wis not fitted successfully to run a manufacturing enter- 
prise. He had no taste for it. The singing of the saws 
had no charms for him. To enter into the details of a 
logging campaign, buy pork, flour, sleds, chains, was not 
to his taste. He went about it in a perfunctory way, and 
not with that zeal without which no man cin succeed in 
anything. He was constantly looking at logs and lum- 
ber and handling them, but his mind was in a law office 
where he had spent six months before his father’s death. 
The law books which to so many of us would be dull and 
heavy had attractions for him. The routine work in the 
law office was something of which he did not tire. He 
had no particular ambition in connection with law except 
that he liked it. He thought it was a good occupation 
and was aware there was room at the top, but the idea 
that along the path made by law he might travel and be- 
come judge, governor, congressman, was a matter to 
which he had given no thought. He loved law for itself, 
which he thought was a prime reason why he siould fol- 
low it as a calling. 

Even a business ordinarily as safe as the lumber busi- 
ness will not run itself. This young man should hive 
hired a manager, a thorough, practical man who could 
buy and sell, who had an instinct for trade. He felt, 
however, that being at the head of affairs it was his duty 
to manige them. 

It would be difficult for a man, except of extravagant 
tastes, to be financially swamped who owned a clear title 
to 60,000,000 feet of pine and a good saw mill of 75,000 
feet daily capacity, yet at the sime time it would be easy 
for this man to lose money. It would be _ possible 
through bid management to knock a hole in his capital. 
No matter how much money or property one may own, 
unless he mix the management of it with brains it will 
not as a rule multiply. Money is very slippery unless 
the hands of the man who is hanging on to it are sanded. 

This young min at length awakened to the fact that 
nature had not designed him for a lumberman and he 
sold his timber and mill. While he was running the mill 
his life was in a sense a failure insomuch that he was not 
contented. He had not found his level. He had money, 
yet he was not rich, for his wealth was bringing him no 
enjoyment. It wis impossible for him to give his best 
efforts to the saw mill business; consequently he went 
into intellectual bankruptcy. 

In contradistinetion to the case cited above the writer 
remembers seeing a young man who was running a mill 
in Wisconsin. He was alert to every detail. There was 
not an unusual] click or jar of machinery thit did not 
attract his attention. He would buy supplies and hire 
men off hand, as is said of the ways of those who are 
efficient. He was doing his work thoroughly well be- 
cause nature built him for it. Place him in the law of- 
fice which hid so many attractions for the Michigan 
young man and he would despair before he could learn 
to draw up even the simplest legal document. Before 
he could do so it would be necessary for him to learn how 
to spell, how to write correctly, and in fact how to write 
legibly. That side of his nature which demanded his 
best efforts would not be calling on him to do these 
things. That nature asked him to oversee the mill, boss 
a ging in a lumber camp, drive a bargain when selling 
his output, and he said he would do it. That was why he 
was a success, In some other line he might have been a 
flat failure. 

In Illinois there is a man who had retired from the 
retail trade. His only son is a college graduite and in 
addition he studied medicine a few months, his intention 
having been to make diseases of the ear and eye a spe- 
cialty. The father has plenty of money and was anxious 
to set his son up in business, and as the retail trade had 
used him so weli what better choice could be made for 
his son? Then the mother did not want the son to leave 
home, so one of the yards of the town was bought and 
the young man installed as proprietor. He said he did 
not take to the business very kindly. He certainly never 
will take to it. The bent of his nature is being violated. 
There is an effort being made thit the water of his 
taste shall run up hill. A text book on the eye lies 
within easy reach. and while a customer waited the 
young man finished the reading of a paragraph in this 
book. Price lists and devices for hindling lumber do not 
interest him. He is where he is by virtue of the wishes 
of his parents—to please a rich father and a doting 
Fnac They do not think they are making a dwarf of 
the son. 


The question with the father shou'd not be What do I 
want my son to do? but What is he best fitted to do? 
What calling is the most congenial to his tastes? What 
will bring him the greatest amount of happiness? If 
this policy were generally followed, if parents wou!d 
make a study of their children in an effort to ascertain 
what nature has built them for, there would be more 
successes in every line of life. As it is, there are too 
many men on the cross, being sacrificed to an uncongenial 
business. 





THE TROUBLE Wi! H sUGAR PINE, 


Sash and door manufacturers in their search for a sub- 
stitute for white pine for the making of stock goods 
have hit upon sugar pine as one of the avai able 
materials. They are right in this as far as the quality 
of the wood is concerned. It is a workable wood, quite 
light in weight. light and uniform in color and often 
can hardly be told from white pine. 

But the would be users of this wood have run up 
against a peculiar condition of things. They find in 
the first place that the product is not equal to the de- 
mand, and in the second place that al' but one of the 
mills of any account are members of a selling agency 
which handles their product and that, therefore, com- 
petition has been practically eliminated and buyers 
must go to one source for their supplies. 

The cause of this condition, as far as the relation of 
supply and demand is concerned, is that sugar pine is 
comparatively a new wood in the market. It has been 
made on a limited scale for a good many years, but 
it is on'y within the last four or five years that it 
has been produced in sufficient quantities to enter the 
general markets of the country. Having done so its 
merits have become so manifest that, coincident with 
the search for a substitute for white pine, great inter- 
est has been taken in it and the cal] for it has increased 
much faster than the supply, rapid as the development 
has been. ; 

There are nineteen mills of importance producing this 
wood, only one of which is in the open market, and 
neither that one nor the mills selling through the 
agency can fully supp'y the demand. The result inev- 
itably will be the development of other manufactur- 
ing plants. Already sash and door manufacturers of 
the east are looking toward an independent supply. This 
will be accomplished by buying timber and establish- 
ing saw mills, though the conditions are such that 
on'y concerns of financial stremgth can undertake it. 

Sugar pine timber is being rapidly concentrated. 
There is still a large proportion of it on the market, 
but if things go on as they have for the last two or 
three years it will not be long before the most desir- 
able and accessible tracts will be in the hands of men 
who will either operate them or hold for the certain 
increment in stumpage values. Those who wish to get 
into the sugar pine business, therefore, on the present 
basis shou'd make haste. Some of them are thus tak- 
ing advantage of present opportunities and the time 
is not distant when the present product will be much 
increased, probably largely by those who in their sash 
and door factories and other manufacturing estabiish- 
ments will themselves be consumers of the product. 





Law for Lumbermen. 





Recorded Deeds of Trees as Notice. 


Deeds conveying growing trees and authorizing the 
grantees to sever them from the soil within a definite 
time, the supreme court of Arkansas holds (Kendall vs. 
Lumber Company, 64 Southwestern Reporter 220,) con- 
vey not only the trees but an interest in the land, inas- 
much as the trees are to stand and derive their nour- 
ishment from the ground upon which they are stand- 
ing until severed from the soi] within the time limited, 
wherefore the county recorder is required to record such 
deeds, and when filed for record they are constructive 
notice of their contents to all persons. 


Purchase of Logs Bound by Lien. 


The log-lien law of Michigan in terms gives a lien on 
forest products to those who perform labor upon them. 
It covers cases of laborers, whe usually have no ot! er 
claim than an implied contract, and contractors and 
subcontractors, who have special and definite contracts. 
The question was raised in the case of Kangas vs. Boul- 
ton (86 Northwestern Reporter 1043) whether this lien 
may be claimed by a contractor employee under special 
contract whose employer has accepted benefits of his 
labor although the contractor or employee has not fu'ly 
performed his contract. In this case there was a con- 
tract to- cut all of the merchantable timber on certain 
lands and deliver the same at a certain place at sec much 
a thousand feet for logs ete., “all timber to be eut clean.” 
The party thus employed sought to enforce the right 
he claimed to a lien under the law. A firm which claimed 
to have bought the property from his employer denied 
his right to a lien on the ground that he had not fully 
performed his contract and that any admissions of his 
employer that it had been performed to the latter’s sat- 
isfaction were not admissib'e against the firm or, in any 
event, that it might dispute the right to a lien upon 
the ground that the contract had not been performed. 
And the supreme court of Michigan says that before 
the property of the firm could be subjected to the lien 
the claimant must show himse'f entitled to a judgment 
against his employer. Such judgment must be’ obtained 
upon one of two theories, viz.: (1 That he had 
fully performed his special contract or (2) that he had 
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performed labor the results of which his employer had 
appropriated. But a judgment could not rest upon the 
latter theory in this case, the,court holds, for the reason 
that the contract was an entirety, not severable, and 
there was no proof of the value of the services actually 
rendered. True, the contract specified a price per thou- 
sand feet for logs delivered, but that included com- 
pensation for a full performance of the special contract. 
On the other hand, the court holds that the employer 
had an undoubted right to accept what was done as a 
performance and that the firm had no right to question 
it, so that, under the proof in the case. an instruction 
was warranted that the special contract had been per- 
formed. Nor does the court consider that there was any 
error in excluding, on the theory that it was immaterial, 
testimony which tended to show that the contractor or 
employee who claimed the lien had received the entire 
purchase price paid by the firm. It says that the firm 
took the property charged with the lien in its entirety 
and it was beyond the power of the employer and the 
firm to divest the property of this charge by a sale 
and purchase for a less sum. To this it adds that while 
it was true that the purchaser may not have become 
personally liable for more than the purchase price it 
was equally true that the lien, like that of a mortgage, 
was not affected by the sale. 


Removal of Timber Enjoined by Mortgagee. 


Where the security of a mortgage on land will be 
rendered comparatively worthless by the removal of 
the timber, the supreme court of Michigan holds, in 
the case of Collins vs. Rea (86 Northwestern Reporter 
811), that the holder of the mortgage is entitled to 
maintain a suit in equity to enjoin the removal of 
the timber from the land. 





Modern Fables—VII. 


On the Running of an Expense Account. 





Once upon a Time a Young Man with Good Habits 
and Creased Trousers started forth upon the Road to 
sell Lumber. He was credited on the Books of the Firm 
with a Salary of $125 a month and Expenses, He fig- 
ured that inasmuch as his Expenses were all to be paid 
within the year he would be able to dine in an Open 
Face Suit and ornament his Front with a two-carat 
chunk of Congealed Dew, wear Fancy Vests and Clocked 
Socks and still have a Respectab'e Balance at Bank. 

Having started in with the Firm as a Water Boy, 
the Young Man had been steadily advanced to Tally 
Boy, Inspector, Skipper and General Utility Man about 
the Office. Thus being equipped with a Good Knowledge 
of the Business and having a Faculty for handing out a 
Smooth Article of Talk, his Success as a Salesman was 
immediate. From the Very Start he was wise enough 
to declare that his Stock List contained but 2,700 feet 
of 2x4-10 and but 2.200 feet of 1x12-12, No. 2! and to 
make each of these items sell a Full Carload of Lumber. 

From the Standpoint of the Firm he was a Gem Se- 
rene in the Cluster made up largelv of Montana Dia- 
monds. He was watchful of Credits, obtained Good 
Prices and kept his Assortments unbroken. Neither 
Beer nor Bubbles, Calico nor Cards. nor Base Ball nor 
Bang Tails were permitted to interfere with his Game. 
He was a straightforward Hustler, careful of his Prom- 
ises, and did no more Lving than was necessary to his 
Business. He did his Level Best and- Made Good to 
Every Proposition put before him by the Firm. 

The Only Trouble the Young Man experienced was in 
the matter of his Expense Account. He made this up 
once a week and each time he found himself Shy in 
Coin that should have been in his Jeans. Again and 
again he went over the Figures that represented Cash 
Fares, Milesge Books, Hotel Bills, Bus. Baggage, Liv- 
erv, Street Car Fares, Sleepers, Telegrams and Postage; 
he bought Civars a box at a time and laid aside Chicken 
Feed for Shines, Tips and Newspapers so as not to get 
his Cases mixed—but in spite of all his Care he still 
was short week after week in his Cash Account. He 
found himself charging off about $30 a month to his 
John Short account. 

At this Juncture he bethoucht himself of running a 
Daily Expense Account, which he entered in a Tittle 
Book having the Counterfeit Presentment of a Whiskey 
Drummer with a Jag and a Plaid Suit on the front 
cover. This scheme saved about 50 percent of the Lenk, 
but it also aroused a Beef from the First Boss on the 
subiect of Increased Expenses. In his next week’s Rec- 
ord of Necessities on the Road an Item of “Sundries 
with Ro'ler of Rochester, $7.” to whom he had sold fite 
ears, and whom he io'lied along with a Dinner and a 
Visit to a Sunday night Sacred Concert interpreted by 
the British Burlesque Beauties, was blue penciled, and 
he was notified that nothing but Specific Items of Le- 
gitimate Expense would go, and that neither wet nor 
dry Surdries were included in the Tist. 

As a Matter of Fact the Young Man had been turning 
in Expense Accounts that were absolutely on the Level, 
and he was Sore for Fair to have the First Ross run the 
Bedkin into him, espécially when his Stack of White 
Chips was being continually and mysteriously pinched. 
He got Foxy then, and sent in a copy of a week’s 
Exnense Account of a trip that he had made a month 
before. but which was light in total. The Check came 
back 0. K. with no Comments. Then the Youne Man 
got Wise, for he was onto the Fact that ‘the Old Man 
did not read his Expense Aceount before he put his All- 
right Hieroglyphic on the Slip, unless the Amount of 
the Footing was larger than he conceived to be strictly 
Hovie. In this latter event he used his Machette on 
enough Items to reduce the Sum to suit his Fancy. 





The Young Man, now having a Line on the Way the 
Cards were coming out of the Box, refrained thereafter 
from extending the Total on his Expense Books, but in- 
stead made a Record of the Amount in his private Mem- 
orandum. The Plan worked beautifully. The First 
Boss read the Items for a few weeks, added his O. K. 
and turned the matter of Addition over to the Book 
Keeper; but latterly there is a suspicion on the part of 
the Young Man that he does not even read the Items. 
The Salesman is still about 50 cents a Day short on his 
Cash and is wearing Seven-Dollar-and-Three for alter- 
ing suits, but the Firm is satisfied. 

Moral—The man who has not the Gray Matter cor- 
rectly to tally an Expense Account should be Promoted 
to a Penny Ante position in a kindling wood factory. 





Tales of the Trade. 


Spikes for Timber Thieves. 

In the town of Washington, Me., is a tract of 1,600 
acres from which the timber, spruce and pine, has all 
been cut off in the past thirty five years. The tract was 
formerly owned by the father of the late Judge Richard 
D. Rice, of Augusta, who for several years was a promi- 
nent member of the Maine supreme court. At the time 
of the death of the elder Rice no timber had been cut 
from the land except what had been stolen by timber 
thieves. So extensive had this thievery become at one 
time that the elder Rice determined to put a stop to it, 
and to that end he employed a blacksmith to make a 
great number of iron spikes, He had two of these spikes 
inserted, one on either side, in each of the pine trees, 
which were the most valuable trees on the tract, and 
upon each spike were stamped his initials, “W. W.” 
After this the mill men, who generally knew where their 
logs came from, would not take any that they suspected 
of being from the Rice lands, for fear that the teeth of 
their saws would be knocked off against the “W. W.” 
spikes. Not being able to sell the logs, the thieves quit 
stealing from Rice’s land. Some years later, when the 
land was cleared of timber by its new owners, the story 
of the spikes was recalled. It was concluded that Rice’s 
blacksmith could not reach higher than seven feet from 
the ground, and so the operators sawed off the trees at 
that hight, expecting to steer clear of the spikes. But 
they forgot to allow for the growth of the trees, and 
many a saw was ruined by the “W. W.” spikes, which 
were found twenty-five to thirty feet up in the trunks. 
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Utilizing Cypress Roots. 


S. H. Long, of Chicago, who was in New Orleans, La., 
last week, thinks that there is a fortune in cypress 
roots. At least he has gone to the trouble of filing an 
application for letters patent covering the proposed 
methods of manufacture which he has hit upon to 
utilize them. There are countless thousands of cypress 
stumps and roots in the swamps surrounding New Or- 
leans. No one ever took the trouble to try to figure 
out a possible use to which they could be put. Every 
now and then some old swamper would come to the 
city with a few roots as light as cork and as strong 
as leather, which he would dispose of to some barber 
who desired to use the article in putting a fine edge on 
his razor. 

The root of the cypress is remarkably light and that 
it is durable is testified in unmistakable fashion by the 
hundreds of years that some of them have resisted time 
and decay. With an ordinary wood lathe Mr. Long 
recently turned out some splendid specimens of bot- 
tle stoppers, spools for winding thread and other arti- 
cles of value. He believes that the root makes a much 
better stopper than cork. Equally as light, it is much 
stronger, more tenacious and easily worked than cork, 
and as soon as it shall be introduced to the trade Mr. 
Long thinks it will meet with instantaneous success. Its 
fiber is close, although to a certain degree elastic. A 
stopper turned from it shows no cracks or pores what- 
ever. It is soft and a corkscrew readily forces its 
way in. In drawing a stopper of cypress root from a 
bottle there is absolutely no danger of its breaking. 
The quantity of evpress roots in southern Louisiana is 
considered practically inexhaustible. The shores of Lake 
Pontchartrain alone will furnish enough material to 
shut up all the bottles manufactured for years and 
years. 

The progress of Mr. Long’s experiments has been 
watched with interest by all who were in his secret 
and now that success seems almost in his grasp he 
has the best wishes of every utilitarian. 


Se ee 


An Order with a String to It. 

Some Philadelphia lumber salesmen were discussing 
the difficulties of selling lumber a few days ago, when 
one board peddler related how he had spent two-thirds 
of a day with a man at New Hope, Pa., some years ago, 
who not only ran a local lumber yard but also conducted 
a jewelry store. The order finally secured was one of 
the mixed car variety and every item, even down to 500 
feet, was discussed and re-discussed before the retailer 
could be satisfied that it was what he wanted. Just as 
the salesman was miking his adieux, the man said to 
him: “Now, see here, my mother is very ill, and if she 
should die I shall not want this car of lumber, because 
I am going out of business; but if she lives you can 
ship it.” 

The salesman at once took more than a passing interest 
in the prospective recovery of the old lady, but unfortu- 
nately for him she died and the order was canceled. 


Letters to the Editor. 


RECOVERY OF DEMURRAGE. 


ATLANTA, GA., Sept. 14.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.— 
We a a car of lumber from ourselves to ourselves to a 
certain destination. There was no order to notify on it, but 
immediately on ——e our bill of lading from our mill, 
which was within two days of shipment of car, we wrote 
the general freight agent of the initial line to have car 
traced through and notify the new consignee, whom we chen 
named, at destination. The car went over several lines. 
There accrued $9 demurrage on it which the initial line re- 
fused to refund. It got the request to trace and deliver, 
and the demurrage without question accrued because of its 
failure to carry out our request. The general freight agent 
of the initial line now refuses to refund demurrage. What 
ean we do? We frequently ship lumber to a city and the 
customer is decided on while car is enroute, and before the 
ear can arrive we notify the initial line to whom to deliver 
and seldom have had any such occurrence as the charging 
of ne on that account. Should the —— not 
pay us . G.- FB. 


[The opinion of lumber shippers who have been con- 





‘sulted in regard to this matter is that the shipper in 


the above case has no chance of collecting demurrage, 
and some go so far as to say that the shipper has no 
case, it being held that the handling of a car in that 
way is a mere matter of accommodation or courtesy to 
the shipper and not any part of the railroad’s business 
or duty. As a matter of fact, it might as easily be the 
fault of any one of the lines concerned as that of the 
initial line, and it is held that in any event the final 
road and the consignee are the parties directly con- 
cerned.—EDITor. } 





“WORDS THOUGHTLESSLY SPOKEN.” 


A traveling salesman for a St. Louis (Mo.) whole- 
sale concern, recently in an interior Minnesota town, 
had a certain experience which led him into a train of 
thought that he has communicated to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, as follows: 


Editor LUMBERMAN: T had called at the office of a large 
manufacturing concern to meet the manager and endeavor to 
show him how life could be made brighter by buying our 
particular line of goods, only to find that it was out of town. 
temporarily, or at any rate out of reach of the tongue of 
the wily salesman. On entering the office I noticed the pres- 
ence of the scrub woman, but more particularly the viva- 
cious, impetuous. petite. blond stenographer who so pleas- 
antly imparted the information already mentioned. Owing 
to the presence of the scrub woman as well as the absence of 
the manager it was not necessary for me to remain, and 
after a minute’s bright chatter we involuntarily found our 
way to the front steps of the office. It being a bright. beau- 
tiful day, we lingered rather a little longer than really was 
necessary. ard on leaving IT said, “Well. I must be going or 
the boys in the shop will th'nk we are taking life too easily.” 
Quickly. without a moment’s hesitation. she said, “Oh. they 
don’t often think. If they did few of them would work 
in a factory.” 

In that one sentence I find more food for solid thought 
than in half of the sermons to which. semioceasionally. I 
have listened. Undoubtedly it was not the intention of this 
pretty blond to undervalue or underestimate the mental 
powers of the average workman. It is unquestionably true 
that the thinking man is the one who accumulates the 
money. but we should be just enough to realize that while 
the workman is but part of a machine—essential so long as 
vitality and skill last—he has the same desires and poss'bly 
often greater ability. but from force of circumstances he Is 
seriously handicapped and the finer sensibilities are some- 
what deadened: 

On the brain and brawn of the workman falls directly the 
resporsibilitv for our advanced stage of civilization. and we 
should dread to see the day that might warrant such 
thoughtless statements: but on the other hard the work- 
men themselves can learn a good lesson from this statement. 
as-almost every large employer knows. too well for the good 
of his bank account. There are altogether ton many of the 
“boys” who fail utterly in giving any exhibition of their 
reasoning faculties, espectally in factories of the woodwork- 
ing kind. I have witnessed cases of the foreman giving a 
workman an order for, we'll say. 10 p'eces 13-16 Inches by 
83% inches—4 feet 8% inches long, and instead of going to 
the scrap pile to get it he would walk out to the pile con- 
taining the best lumber, secure the longest board and mavbe 
have it half cut before the foreman detected the situation. 
This may be regarded as evidence confirming the stenog- 
rapher’s assertion, but the illustration may be an exag- 
gerated one. At any rate. there is plenty of room for 
improvement. Taking the expression as quoted and handling 
it pro avd con. there is a good field for thought and_argu- 
mert, If it help any of us let us thank the little stenog- 
rapher for her “words thoughtlessly spoken.” 

Tar SALESMAN. 


[Statistical data and other of the best corroborative 
evidence prove that the workman of today, the work- 
man of the United States particularly, is an actively 
reasoning being, beyond his fellow of any other previous 
era. This is true from a variety of causes, largely his 
better circumstances and that intelligent trend of his 
disposition which directs him to take advantage of 
them. An individual instance of thoughtlessness or 
even of stupidity is no criterion by which to judge a 
class. Where not misled by the sophistries of lawless 
agitators the standard of intelligence of the workman 
of today compares favorably, environment and oppor- 
tunity considered, with that of any other class, and this 
is demonstrated by the fact that he is less and less in- 
fluenced by passionate appeals from the irresponsible 
and increasingly thinks and debates for himself. “Words 
thoughtlessly spoken” are more characteristic of a class 
whose representative is quoted above than of the aver- 
age brawny, brainy workman of the twentieth century, 
in America particularly —Ep1ror.] 





Methods of Quarter Sawing Oak. 


Fort VALLEY. GA., Sept. 11.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER: 
MAN—Please advise us where we can get the best information 
on the question of quarter sawing oak and descriptions of 
the different methods employed by different sawyers in quar- 
ter sawing. 

M. J. Cotpy, Secretary and Treasurer. 

[The LumBerMAN has described many methods of 
quarter sawing, but it invites its readers in the oak 
manufacturing business to give their own methods, with 
the reasons for their adoption. In addition to the de 
scription there should be furnished a diagram showing 
the method, which the LumBERMAN will be glad to re 
produce and publish —Eprror.] 
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THE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS OF WOOD. 





The Process of Distillation from Wood—Results from Slow and Rapid Distillation Respectively 
—Uses of the Products—The Apparatus Used and its Cost--Commercial Values 
of Distillates Acquired—-Something of the Economic Results. 





Frank H. Mason, consul general at Berlin, Germany, 
has in response to a request from a resident of Michi- 
gan, transmitted through the state department, fur- 
nished an interesting and valuable paper upon the pro- 
duction of wood charcoal and recovery of the by-prod- 
ucts, from which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has con- 
densed such portions as are of most practical interest 
to lumbermen. Those interested in the original article 
in its entirety will find it in Vol. LXVI, No. 249 of 
Consular Reports, for June, 1901, which may be ob- 
tained by application to the bureau of foreign com- 
merce, department of state, Washington: 


Coincident with the development of coke manufacture in 
Germany by the use of retort ovens, which recover the ammo- 
nia, gas, tar and its valuable derivatives that are wasted by 
the primitive “beehive” oven process, has been the improve- 
ment in methods and apparatus for wood distillation, 
through which the production of charcoal has been raised 
from the archaic, wasteful, earth-kiln process that recovered 
only charcoal and tar, to an intelligent, scientific system by 
which every valuable element in the wood is saved and added 
to the wealth producing power of the forests. So far has 
this been carried that special patented processes have been 
devised for using even sawdust and the rough outer bark of 
trees aS material for the manufacture of charcoal and other 
products. . : 

The apparatus for wood distillation, which will be briefly 
described in a later section of this report, includes cast and 
plate iron retorts of various types, as well as ovens of 
masonry, together with pipes, coils, tanks and pans for con- 
densation and rectification of the several distillates and 
utilization of the gases. Retorts are heated either by direct 
firing from beneath or by superheated steam introduced in 
coils. Retorts with direct heating by fuel or gas flame are 
most in use, and they are of two general classes—the hori- 
zontal and the vertical. 


I—The Products of Wood Distillation. 


These form four primary groups, which, with their deriva- 
tives, may be synopsized as follows: 

Uncondensed gases, which may be burnt as 
fuel, or, after certain treatment, used for illuminat- 
ing purposes. 

(2) Tar, from which are derived benzol, naphtha- 
lene, paraffin, rosin and phenyl acid (creosote). 

(3) Pyroligenous acid (wood vinegar), from which 
are derived acetic acid, acetone and methyl, or wood 
alcohol. 

(4) Charcoal. 

The quantities of these several products which can be 
obtained from the distillation of a certain quantity of wood 
vary considerably according to the species or kind of timber 
used, its dryness, and especially the time consumed by the 
process of distillation, it being a general principle that, 
within reasonable limits, slow distillation yields larger per- 
centages of distillates than are recovered when the process 
is quickened. All this has been reduced to exactly demon- 
strated results by the German chemists, and these have been 
tabulated by Professor Fisher in his ‘Chemical Technology” 
to show the comparative yield, by slow and by quick distil- 
lation respectively, of the seven species of wood that are most 
employed for charcoal manufacture in Germany. The table 
shows for each kind of wood two lines of figures, the first of 
which (slow distillation) shows the products obtained when 
the wood was put into a cold retort and heated for a period 
of six hours; the second line (fast distillation) shows the 
results when similar wood was put into a glowing retort and 
exposed to a fierce heat for a period of three hours: 
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Hornbeam (Carpinus betulus) — Se 
Slow distillation 52.40 4.75 47.68 6 { 3 25.87 22.2% 

Fast distillation 48.52 5.55 42.97 5.23 20.47 31.01 

Birch (Betula alba)— a . , 
Slow distillation 51.05 5.46 9 5.¢ 29.64 19.71 


45.5 6 

Fast dstillation 42.98 3.24 39.74 4.4: 21.46 35.56 
Keech (Fagus silvatica)— . ee 
Slow d‘stillation 51.65 5.85 45.80 5.21 26.69 21.66 


Fast distillation 44.35 4.90 39.45 3.86 21.90 33.75 
Poplar (Populus tremulas )— e ; 
ba nt distillation 47.44 6.90 40.54 5.10 25.47 27.09 
Fast distillation 46.36 6.91 39.45 4.36 21.33 82.31 
Oak (Quercus robur)— . ee tat 
Siow distillation 48.15 3.70 44.45 4.08 34.68 17.17 
Fast distillation 45.24 3.20 42.04 3.44 27.73 27.03 
Larch (Larix decidua)— # 
‘Slow distillation 51.61 9.80 42.31 2.60 26.74 21.65 
Fast distillation 43.77 5.58 38.19 2.06 24.06 382.17 


Spruce (Pieea excelsa)— 
; Slow distillation Te92 5.938 40.99 2.30 34.30 18.78 

Fast distillation 46.35 6.20 40.15 1.78 24.24 29.41 

These figures show the yield in pure, dry charcoal, which, 
on exposure to the air, absorbs moisture to an extent of from 
4 to 10 percent of its weight, according to the kind of wood 
from which the charcoal was made. Of the above varieties, 
the English hornbeam is practically similar to the “blue 
beech" (Carpinus Americana) of the United States; and the 
beech, birch and spruce are so nearly identical with Ameri- 
can woods of the same name that the foregoing table of dis- 
tillates will be found substantially correct for the woods 
mostly employed for charcoal manufacture in our country. 
It will be seen that the charcoal yield is about one-fourth of 
the entire welght of wood, the total distillates one-half, and 
the greater portion of these is hydrated wood vinegar, which 
in its.erude form contains about 12 percent of crystallized 
acetic acid. 

1I—Natures and Uses of the Several Distillates. 

This section of the report abounds with chemical tech- 
nicalities and terms, and only a portion of it is repro- 
duced, 

Taking up these several by-products in their order, the sec- 
ond in commercial importance is probably the wood tar, 
which is found more or less in all kinds of timber, but most 
plentifully in the larches and other conifers. 


A—The Tar Products. 


Wood tar is composed mainly of several hydrocarburets, 
some of which have only a scientific interest. The tar which 
contains them is expelled from the wood at temperatures 
exceeding 360° Celsius. The higher the temperature and the 
More rapid the process of distillation, the greater the per- 
centage of tar and gas produced and the smaller the yield of 
acetic acid. The tar obtained as a by-product of charcoal 
manufacture from hardwoods is mainly used for the produc- 
tion of creosote and applied to the antiseptic treatment of 
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wood, such as posts, railway ties, Lyte blocks ete., to pro- 
tect the fiber against decay. When used as a raw material 
for producing any of the hydrocarburets, that forms a sepa- 
rate chemical industry. The best known of them are: 

Benzol ; boils at 82° Celsius; specific gravity, 0.85. 

Tulol ; boils at 111° Celsius; specific gravity, 0.87. 

Xymol; boils at 139° Celsius; specific gravity, 0.875. 

Cumol ; boils at 166° Celsius; specific gravity, 0.887. 

Cymol ; boils at 175° Celsius; specitic gravity, 0.85. 

By reason of these sharply defined characteristics they can 
be rather easily separated, and when treated with ammonia 
produce bases which, being oxidized, yield aniline colors. 
Industrially, however, anilines are mainly produced from the 
cheaper benzol and other derivatives from coal tar. The 
principal value of these elements when derived from wood 
tar is that they serve for a vast range of interesting re- 
searches for new and valuable shades of colors. Naphtha- 
lene and paraffin are hydrocarbons occurring in small pro- 
portions in wood tar. The paraffin is characterized by a 
remarkably high melting point—360° to 400° Celsius—but is 
of small industrial importance for the reason that it can be 
obtained so much more abundantly and cheaply from coal 
tar. Of the oxidized, and therefore acid, combinations in coal 
tar two have been isolated and have some scientific interest, 
containing carbolic acid; but are usually left in the liquid 
creosote and add to its antiseptic properties for the treat- 


ment of wood, 
B—The Acid Products. 


By far the most important by-product of wood distillation 
in charcoal manufacture is the pyroligenous acid. or wood 
vinegar, which in its raw state, as it comes from the still, is 
an impure hydrated solution, a colorless, inflammable liquid, 
with a sour, pungent smell and, as already stated, 12 percent 
of pure acetic acid. It boils at 117.39 Celsius and at 4° the 
acid solidifies in laminated crystals which fuse at 16° C. 
I’'rom the table previously given it will be seen that the yield 
of pure acetic acid is highest in the hardwoods. Pure acetic 
acid is derived from raw wood vinegar by several processes, 
the simplest of which is as follows: 

The raw distillate is first left standing for a certain time 
to permit the tarry elements which it contains to separate 
by settling. The clarified liquid is then put into a retort, 
with rectifying apparatus attached, and heated until the 
methyl! alcohol and other light and volatile elements are 
expelled and pass over into a distillate, which is reduced by 
subsequent processes to alcohol and acetone, as will be else- 
where described in this report. The heating is continued 
until the areometer shows a specific gravity of 1,000 (same 
as water), indicating that the lighter elements have been 
eliminated. The acid solution is then drawn off and neu- 
tralized with a base—usually lime or soda. This takes up 
the acid, forming an acetate, which on being decomposed 
yields acetic acid. The cheapest base for this process is 
limestone, but it should be pure, or as nearly as possible 
freed from organic impurities, which would, until eliminated, 
injure the quality of the acetate. 

Acetic acid is sufficiently powerful to expel the carbonic 
acid in limestone, but the neutralization process causes 
thereby a strong effervescence, so that it must be accom- 
plished in large, deep tanks in which the effervescing mix- 
ture will not boil over. If instead of limestone burnt lime 
is used, the effervescence is greatly reduced; but in either 
case it is important that the amount of basic material 
(lime) be not in excess. In other words, it should be just 
sufficient to neutralize the acetic acid —which it does first— 
and not enough to take up afterward the acid elements of 
the tar, which, being lighter than the acetate of lime, rise 
to the surface during the reaction and should be removed by 
skimming. The clarified solution is then evaporated in 
large shallow pans, yielding as a residuum crude acetate of 
lime. Overheating during the evaporation decomposes the 
acetate, so that a slow, steady and uniform heat is neces- 
sary, and for this purpose the off gases from the retorts in 
which the wood is distilled are used whenever practicable. 
The crude residuum is a gray, odorless mags, containing about 
75 percent of pure calcium acetate, and forms a standard 
article of commerce, It is purified by dissolving in water, 
filtering through bone black, and concentrates by evapora- 
tion to a specific gravity of 1.16, when the sale crystallizes 
in small, odorless needles, which are principally used as 
material for the production of acetone. 

Acetate of lime appears in commerce.in three grades of 
purity, the highest of which is now worth in large quantities 
2.50 marks a kilogram (27 cents a pound) ; the medium, 1.66 
marks (18 cents a pound), and the lowest grade 1.38 marks 
(15 cents a pound). Its growing importance as a commer- 
cial product will be inferred from the fact that the exports 
of acetate of lime from Germany in 1898 were 8,520,300 
kilograms ; in 1899, 1,005,700 kilograms, and in 1900 15 378,- 
600 kilograms (33,295,000 pease). of which last 1,382,140 
pounds went to the United States. 

When soda is used as the neutralizing base the product is 
acetate of soda, and the ages throughout is in general 
similar to that when lime is employed. The acetate of soda 
has various uses, but its crystals disintegrate when exposed 
to the air, and for this and other reasons it is less important 
in Germany than acetate of lime. Both are, however, used 
as a means of extracting acetic acid from the raw wood 
vinegar, after which they are decomposed by various pro- 
cesses to obtain the crystallized acetic acid. When pure 
acid is to be obtained on a large scale the soda acetate is 
preferred, as the acetic acid obtained from calcium acetate 
contains impurities which are difficult to eradicate. In 
either case, however, the acetate is decomposed by the action 
of a mineral acid sufficiently powerful to displace the acetic 
acid from combination with the base, by which process the 
former is isolated. Pure acetic acid is used for many pur- 
poses, among others making edible vinegar. When prepared 
for this purpose it must be carefully cleansed from empyreu- 
matic impurities, which give it a disagreeable, smoky flavor. 
It is then made into table vinegar by dissolving in twenty 
times its volume of water. 


C—Direct Derivatives from the Acetic Acid. 


The most important is acetone, a colorless liquid which 
is used as a solvent in aniline and several other branches of 
chemical manufacture, especially in the production of smoke- 
less powder and other explosives. Acetone is obtained by 
separating acetic acid into three elements —acetone, carbonic 
acid and water. For this purpose the acetic acid is neutral- 
ized with lime, and the acetate thus formed is heated in a 
retort with a stem leading to a coil condenser. On account 
of the low boiling point of acetone (560°), this coil must 
be kept at a very low temperature in order to produce com- 
plete condensation. In the industrial process the acetate of 
lime is dried, finely pulverized and then put into the retort, 
where it is heated until the acetone has all passed over, 
when the residuum is withdrawn and again used for making 
fresh acetate of lime, with which the operation is repeated. 
Acetone of 56° to 58° purity is now worth about 50 cents a 
kilogram (22.6 cents a pound), and, like acetate of lime, is 
a standard commercial product. 

The next valuable derivative for acetic acid is wood alco- 
hol or methy! alcohol, called in German “Holzgeist.” a color- 
less, volatile and inflammable liquid, which boils at 66.3° C. 
and has a specific gravity of 0.800. It burns with a bluish 
flame of low illuminating power, dissolves resins, gums and 





essential olls and is extensively used in the manufacture of 
lacs and varnishes and for the denaturalization of spirits 
which are to be used for industrial parpoese (in order to 
render them unfit for imbibation). fhe exports of w 
alcohol from Germany in 1899 amounted to 6,703,620 pounds, 
valued at $662,354. 

Among the other useful products of wood distillation is 
oxalic acid, an important substance used in dyeing and cloth 
printing, which was formerly prepared by oxidizing sugar 
but is now much more cheaply obtained from sawdust by the 
action of alkalies. 


iIl—Apparatus for Wood Distillation. 


Since the commencement of wood distillation as a prac- 
tical ae nearly fifty years ago many changes and im- 
provements have been made in the machinery employed, 
which for economical practice requires to be adapted to the 
kinds of wood to be worked, the quantity to be treated at 
each operation, and according to which of the distillates, tar 
or acid, is regarded of first importance. Wood is a bad con- 
ductor of heat, so that, in the construction of all retorts, the 
problem is to secure as prompt and as thorough a distribu- 
tion of heat as possible throughout the mass, combined with 
such dimensions as will render the charging of the retort 
with wood and the withdrawing of the charcoal reasonably 
convenient. All plants for wood distillation combine sub- 
stantially the features which are shown in the followin 
model, which is a simple, upright retort, with a capacity o 
8 cubic meters (about 2% cords) of wood. 
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APPARATUS FOR WOOD DISTILLATION. 





In this figure, the retort A is made of ordinary or of gal- 
vanized boiler plate, set in brick masonry, with a piral flue 
b, so that the fire introduced at the furnace a is drawn by 
the chimney draft round and round the outer shell of the 
retort, which is filled with wood, and the charcoal discharged 
through the manhole y. To quicken the heating of the 
charge to 100° C.—at which temperature the development of 
gases begins—superheated steam is turned in through the 
pipe e. The crude inflammable gases which are first gener- 
ated are discharged downward into the fire through a pipe 
not shown in the drawing. As the heat increases the steam 
and gas pipes are closed and the distillates begin to pass 
over. The tar flows downward through the pipe c, the acid 
gases pass upward through the beak d into the drum B, 
where the tarry vapors condense and are carried downward 
to the tar tank (lower B), which is kept cool by partial im- 
mersion in water. The pyroligenous acid gas, nearly freed 
from tarry impurities, passes on through f and the cold coll 
C, where it is condensed and pours out in the form of raw 
wood vinegar. These are the rudiments of the process. 

In anticipation that the European yeccess of making char- 
coal with recovery of the tar and acid products might have 
a practical interest for charcoal manufacturers in the United 
States, an engineer familiar with this industry has been 
consulted, and he has obtained from several German manu- 
facturers of apparatus and fixtures for these purposes esti- 
mates of the cost of equipment for a plant of the standard 
capacity, viz., 75 cubic meters (2.649 cubic feet) of wood 
daily. In practice it has been found most economical to set 
up the distillation plant as near as possible to where the 
wood is cut; in other words, at the point where all condi- 
tions of transportation for raw material and products are 
most favorable. The ordinary practice involves the distilla- 
tion of hardwoods—beech or oak—and the recovery of char- 
coal, tar, raw wood vinegar and methyl alcohol. The char- 
coal, or first product, is ready for market upon being with- 
drawn from the retort. The tar is sent as raw material to 
chemical factories, where it is worked up as a separate indus- 
try. The methy! alcohol is also a commercial product and 
is usually sold in its crude state; but the wood vinegar is 
usually consumed on the spot for the production of acetate 
of lime, which, as already explained, is a convenient vehicle 
for recovering and transporting the pure acetic acid con- 
tained in the wood vinegar, which for this purpose is treated 
with ordinary limestone. Assuming, therefore, that a firm 
or company in the United States should wish to establish a 
modern German plant of this kind, and for that purpose to 
obtain the necessary machinery in this country, the calcula- 
tion would be somewhat as follows: : 

Distilling apparatus complete, without buildings, for treat- 
ing 75 cubie meters of wood dally, would cost here 105,000 
marks ($24,990). If the capacity were increased to 100 
cuble meters the cost of plant would be about 130,000 marks 
($30,940). If greater capacity is desired it would be advis- 
able to duplicate the same apparatus instead of farther in- 
creasing the size of the unit. 

If beech wood is used. the raw vinegar obtained will be 
from 40 to 45 percent of the weight of the wood, and the 
vinegar should yield 9 to 12 percent of acetic acid. Assum- 
ing that this is to be recovered on the spot, a plant for the 
daily production of 1.200 kilograms (2.640 pounds) of ace- 
tate of lime would cost, exclusive of buildings, about 15,000 
marks ($3.570). This assumes that the raw pyroligenous 
acid is to be treated with ordinary limestone, a process 
which involves no technical difficulties. So far as can be 
ascertained. the apparatus for the industry involves few or 
no essential features which are covered by patents, so that 
a modern scientific plant, once established and its success 
demonstrated, could be duplicated to any extent which sup- 
ply of material and the market for its products might re- 
quire, 





RED CEDAR FOR DOORS. 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 16—Editor American LUMBER- 
MAN: I want to take exceptions to your editorial on 
“Door materials of the coast,” in your issue of Septem- 
ber 7. I have had about as convincing an experience 
with redwood as a man could have and I still have 
memorials of our foolishness in putting redwood into 
doors as panels, in the shape of checked, warped and 
ruined doors, in several New England cities, unpaid 
for and rejected. Cedar has been received with very 
marked favor. Two of the largest jobbers in the coun- 
try, in Boston alone, have thrown out both pine and 
cypress, and put their entire stock into cedar. In 
every one of the larger cities of New England there is 
at least one dealer who has done this. I have yet to 
find a sinele one of our large list of customers who 
has failed to order continually after having once begun. 
I have put in ten years now in abundant experience with 
cedar and redwood and know pretty accurately whereof 
T speak. T. KE. Rrerey. 
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A Nobby Ohio Town. 

When in Columbus H. L. Hart, with the Alexander 
& Edgar -Lumber Company, Iron River, Wis., and I put 
it up that we would “Sunday” together in Dayton we 
had no idea that we were to run into a street fair. Ohio 
is full of shows these days. The midway was about 
our size, however. We got lost in the maze, saw the 
smallest horse in the world, the wild girl from South 
Africa, the man from Mexico who eats live snakes, and 
some other things. When away from home we ®elieve in 
laying dignity and age aside and wading in. I have 
even known deacons to do it. 

We had a rich hotel treat in this Ohio town. The 
Algonquin is the finest house I have seen in a town the 
size of Dayton. If it were my hotel, however, I would 
change the name ‘o quickly it would make its head 
swim. Indian or no Indian, I would have a name that 
could be remembered over night. Such a set of clerks 
behind a hotel counter I have rarely seen. Living in 
hotels all the time as I do, when I find one that is 
without a blemish I regard it as my duty to tell you, 
for some time you may be coming this way yourself. 

Dayton is a mighty pretty town. The streets are 
wide and clean. Every Dayton man swears by his town 
and that is what makes it good; we are not liable to 
boost along the things by which we do not swear. They 
are so proud of their cemetery here they fairly begged 
us to go and see it. Skyscrapers rear their heads heav- 
enward, as the green reporter would say. There are 
churches of which any town might be proud. There is 
a high school building that cost $400,000. The largest 
soldiers’ home in the country is here, housing 6,000 
vets. 

Everywhere one looks there are fine yards. Around 
one engine house there are lawns and flowers that 
would be a credit to the grounds of a millionaire. 
“That is a reclaimed yard,” said Mr. Artz, of the F, A. 
Requarth Company, pointing from a door of the upper 
story of the planing mill to a back yard adjoining the 
mill premises. “We got up a purse in this neighborhood 
for the best yard, and that beautiful grass, those vines 








“The midway was about our size.” 


and flowers cover ground that a year ago was an eyesore. 
This is a pretty tough district, too.” 

As there is a reason for everything there must be a 
reason for the exercise of this high grade taste in Day- 
ton. Somebody must have set the clip, as we horsemen 
say. You know that when we cut a garment it is always 
by some pattern. It was Patterson, he of the National 
cash register that is seen in so many stores, who set 
the ball rolling. This Patterson was a remarkable man 
in his way. His heart was full of sympathy for his 
kind. He had 4,000 people in his employ and his study 
was to add to their comfort and knowledge. He paid 
big wages. The lawn surrounding his immense estab- 
lishment was like velvet. set with flower beds and shrub- 
bery. He gave his employees and their families pic- 
nics, not asking that baskets be carried along, but 
there were caterers who fed them. He engaged the 
highest priced men on the platform to lecture to them. 
He gave prizes in gold for the best kept front yards 
and back yards. When there were families in the 
neighborhood so shiftless they would not keep their 
yards looking well a gang of Patterson’s men put them 
in order free of charge. Any man who would suggest 
#n improvement in shop methods, or in the construction 
of the register, was paid a round sum for it.. Schools 
were established for the children of the men in the 





shops. ‘The girls were taught domestic science, how to 
sew and cook. The best of teachers were placed in 
charge of these schools, and when at Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati, Milwaukee there were educational conventions, 
Patterson’s teachers were sent there that they might 
keep abreast with the school methods of the times. This 
man’s leading theme was the elevation of the working 
classes, and he poured out his money like water for those 
things which would refine and instruct. Never before 
was an establishment run on more liberal lines, 
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“The snaky head of trade unionism.” 


One day the snaky head of trade unionism was reared 
on the grounds. Its soulless eyes glistened and the 
poison of its fangs was injected into the best interests 
of 10,000 people. A committee waited on Patterson and 
said the towels must be taken to a union laundry. 
Must! That was the word. These towels had been 
washed by the poor women of the neighborhood, and 
they were sent to these women again. After they had 
been returned a message was brought to Patterson that 
the towels had been stuffed into pails of dirty water. 
He quietly remarked, ‘Hereafter they will furnish their 
own soap and towels as is done in other shops.” Straw 
after straw was laid upon Patterson’s back until it was 
broken. At length he closed his shops for a while. His 
spirits are dampened, and it. would not be surprising if, 
in part, he had lost faith in humanity. The great area 
around the shops which was once known as the finest 
lawn in this whole section of country is now ragged 
with long grass. He said, “My people now must get 
along as other working people do.” 

But these beautiful yards around town are largely the 
fruit of the seed sown by Patterson. 


To Check Fire. 

A. Gebhart & Co. have a yard that covers two acres 
and do a large business. They are merchants insomuch 
that in their opinion if a yard man sells goods he must 
have them. It would not surprise me if an inventory 
of the stock would rub 4;000,000 feet closely. Not long 
ago when a bill for mill construction was wanted quick- 
ly other neighboring Ohio towns threw up their hands 
and the next day it was being loaded in the Gebhart 
yard. 

In this yard there are more than 1,000 lineal feet of 
sheds. There is one open shed, 34x120 feet, the others 
being narrow, and the most of them open. The sheds 
and office are covered and sided with corrugated iron. 
The yard was burned out less than a year ago and its 
owners think they have learned a lesson from which 
possibly others may profit. One shed, 20x212 feet, has 
12-foot bins, every fourth bin being entirely enclosed 
with iron.- There is a rolling door and when this is 
shut the bin has iron on top and the four sides. Eugene 
Wuichet, a member of the firm, says this is to prevent 
any fire that may start from creeping along in the 
shed. Fire has a way of bending around its tongue to 
get a taste of anything consumable there may be within 
reach, and these enclosed bins are to head it off. 

There are several fire boxes in the yard and every five 
minutes during the night the watchman is required to 
ring up the city department. If he fails to do this he 
is rung up, and if he does not respond a messenger is 
sent to the yard to see what has become of him; whether 
he is sleeping, dead, or has been slugged. The present 
watchman has once been caught napping. Mr. Gebhart 
has been retailing lumber here fifty years and Mr. Wui- 
chet forty-four years. Incidentally Mr. Wuichet re- 
marked: “You couldn’t give me a planing mill, and [ 
wouldn’t want a yard that was not surrounded by a 
fence ten feet high with pointed pickets.” 


Yards and Mills. 


The planing mill men I saw in Dayton know their 
business, and for this reason I am inclined to think the 
lumber yards may have been attached to the mills in- 





stead of the latter to the yards. S. S. King, secretary 
of the Dayton Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
showed me through his place. and all the while some one 
was yelling for him at every turn. This concern does 
general contracting, and when a few months ago the 
carpenters struck and to some extent paralyzed build- 
ing Mr. King’s company had 160 carpenters on its pay 
roll, only forty of whom went out. It seems to me 
there has been a carpenters’ strike in nearly every town 
I have visited the past three months. They ought to 
have struck out by this time, as we boys used to say 
when we played three-old-cat. Mr. King says his com- 
pany is full of business. It furnished the mill work 
for the Columbus Club house, in Indianapolis, but at 
present it is running full force on local jobs. 

In getting over to the p'ant of the F. A. Requarth 
Company I got lost, and did not know but it would be 
necessary to swim the canal. Even if it had been so 
the visit would have been worth the discomfiture. J. 
Elam Artz, of this company, is a man after my own 
heart. He knows I am not roaming over the country 
for the fun there is in it. He acknowledges his indebt- 
edness to the Realm of the Retailer, and in turn is 
anxious that any little kink he may know in connec- 
tion with running a planing mill shall be made public 
for the benefit of others. If at all times the world were 
imbued with this spirit the path of many of us would 
be smoother. Mr. Artz knows how much it costs to turn 
out a job, for it is followed through by a system of 
tickets similar to that used by Mr. Gabbart, of Mat- 
toon, Ill., of which mention was made in this depart- 
ment. And, by the way, that recalls to mind an amus- 
ing incident that occurred in Indiana. I asked a man 
who runs a planing mill in connection with his lumber 
yard if he knew how much his operating expenses were 
and he said he did; that they were about 30 cents a 
man an hour. I said to him that for the benefit of 
others I should like to know just how he reached that 
conclusion, and then he staggered. In less than a minute 
he was talking about the crops. It was as plain as day 
that he had seen the figures published in these columns 
on the subject, and not wanting to be thought to be 
occupying a place in the rear of the procession he had 
adopted those figures. I hope he will forgive me for 
telling, but it was too good a thing to keep. 

According to Mr. Artz’s figures, 30 cents an hour 
will not cover the operating expenses. In fact, he says 
it is rather difficult to pitch the price too high, which I 
took as equivalent to saying that none of us really gets it 
high enough. There is an old saying, however, that 
circumstances alter cases, and this saying will apply 
to the cost of operating planing mills. 

The Requarth company also does a heavy contracting 
business. In the spring at one time it had 118 houses 
under way. At any time it rarely has less than twenty- 
five which it is building comp'ete and fifty for which it is 
furnishing material through contractors. Mr. Artz ex- 
plained the detail method of keeping this immense busi- 
ness closely in hand. This point struck me as of unusual 
merit: As soon as a contract is taken a bill of specifica- 
tions is immediately made out and placed in the hands 
of the superintendent of the yard. The work on this 
building may not begin in sixty days, but when it is 
ready to be put in hand the superintendent must see 
to it there is not lacking a board required in its con- 
struction. By an examination of these plans he can 
anticipate the lumber wants of the company and have 
every item on the ground when wanted. 

Mr. Artz pointed to a case containing perhaps seventy- 
five drawers, a foot square and an inch deep. “That is 
our idea,” said he, “ and simple as it is it serves an ex- 
cellent purpose. Every figure and paper pertaining to 
a contract goes into one of these drawers. Often a 
contractor will send in an order for more stock and 
that goes in the drawer. If then he tells us we did 
not correctly fill his order we can trace it up. It is so 
easy for memoranda to get away, but the drawer shuts 
tight and there is every house by itself. When the job 
is finished the papers are filed away and the drawer is 
labeled with the name of the next job.” 

We “one-hoss” fellows who think the world is resting 
on our shoulders when we have a house or two on hand 
would probably get as crazy as a bedbug if we had a 
hundred on the string. Yet when Mr. Artz was explain- 
ing his method I thought, “After all it depends less on 
a two-story brain than on care and detail.” And then 
I thought that it might take more brains than some of 
us have to formulate the details and follow them up. 

This company makes a great many novelties, among 
them a gun to imitate the Remington rifle and used by 
the boys in the churches who are learning how by and 
by they can handle the real thing and kill people. It 
also makes a small pool table by the thousands. It has 
a contract to turn out a large number of bolt cases 
which are used in hardware stores. In this yard I saw 
what is probably the lowest shed on the face of the 
earth. It is 20x60 feet, and I can stand and place my 
hand on the top of it without tiptoeing. Mr. Artz said 
it was on the premises when the Requarth company took 
possession of them. 

That eccentric creature, Peter Kuntz, who is inter- 
ested in many yards, was seen in his office on the eighth 
floor of a cloud piercer, but he would not own to the 
slightest knowledge of the lumber business. He did 
not seem to know there had been such a thing as a 
drouth in Ohio. Apparently he was absolutely dumb 
from ignorance. 

Made by Oil. 

On approaching Lima one sees from the ear window 
huge iron tanks scattered over an area of hundreds of 
acres. These are the storage tanks of the Standard Oil 
Company, and how many of them there are no [ima 
citizen seems to know. There are certain'y hundreds 
of them, and each tank holds at least 35.000 barrels of 
oil. In one storm lightning struck three of these tanks 
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and then there was a blaze to talk about. In the Lima 
district there are thousands of oil wells, and in the 
town is located the second largest oil refinery in exist- 
ence. The oil. from the Indiana field is brought here 
by pipe line. The oil interest runs up into the millions, 
and it is this slippery stuff that has made Lima. It has 
made a good town, too. You can smell business and 
prosperity, as well as oil, in the air. They tell me that 
when the so-called panic of 1893 struck the country the 
riffle hardly extended to this oil town. I certainly have 
been in no other town of late where they are shoving 
out lumber as they are here. Lima has about 20,000 
inhabitants and six yards. Rusher & Rossfield have 
been running only a month and a half. They say they 
thought that in a town in which last year there were 
300 houses built, the same number expecting to be built 











“It is time the anarchist went.” 


this year, and with an industry that calls for a con- 
tinuous stream of lumber, there was a place for them, 
and | would not be surprised if they reckoned right, for 
they are selling a good deal of stuff. I sat in the shed 
while they were putting in a load of yellow pine finish, 
making wise remarks now and then so they would think 
I knew something about the business. You do not hear 
the Lima people cussing the Standard Oil Company. 


President McKinley’s Friend. 

It takes nearly a car of lumber to make one of these 
large tanks. The novice would call them iron tanks, just 
as | did above, but they are wood with an iron covering. 
T. W. Dobbins sold the lumber for the first tank in 
1885. Mr. Dobbins was born back in the 730s; neveithe- 
less he is an enthusiastic Hoo-Hoo, and came near going 
to the Annual meeting in Norfolk. When young men 
he and William McKinley lived in the same town and 
taught school in districts not far apart. This was in 
1859, and Mr. McKinley received $1.124 a day and he 
$1.10, both boarding themselves. Yet Mr. Dobbins says 
that was wages in those times. During Mr. McKinley’s 
administration as governor the annual meeting of the 
Union association was held in Columbus, and some of 
you. may remember that Mr. Dobbins went over to the 
state house and induced Mr. McKinley to go over to 
the hall on the opposite side of the street and make a 
speech. Mr. Dobbins says that after Mr. McKinley was 
president he was precisely the same kind of man he 
was before. Sitting in the chair of the chief executive 
did not elevate his nose one degree. 

In this, the lamented president’s state, there is less 
talk about the assassination than one might expect to 
hear. I have heard a score of men say that no words 
in the English language would express their feelings; 
therefore they might as well say nothing. Immediately 
following the news the spirit of business seemed dead, 
merchants remarking that they felt stunned by the re- 
port. But this they say to a man—that it is time the 
anarchist went. 














“There would be a row.” 


Dobbins & Son have a rip saw that is driven by a 5- 
horse power electric motor, and it has proved an excel- 
lent investment. The power costs not far from $8 a 
month. Before they put in the saw they were paying 
for the kind of work they are now dging themselves $22 


a month. Any man can run it who can shove a board 
straight. Mr. Dobbins turned on the lightning and the 
saw walked through an inch yellow pine board at a rapid 
rate. Mr. Dobbins has about 600 feet of sheds, but I do 
not suppose he thinks it would be a just act to hang 
the premium ribbon to them, 


Yard Man Who Keeps Them Guessing. 


“No dealer advertises here except Bloom,” a yard man 
remarked, and immediately I asked where Bloom could 
be found. The direction was pointed out, and it was 
no work to locate him. They would come near seeing 
his office and shed front clear over in the next county. 
{t is bright yellow trimmed with bright red, and were 
there a street fair in town, to see this plant from a dis- 
tance one might think it was some showman’s stand 
where fat women and living skeletons were exhibited. 
The color is changed at intervals. Not long ago it was 
green, and the next time it may be black or brindle. 
“They have called me a fool,” said Mr. Bloom, “but some 
of the men who were so kind as to thus brand me have 
been waiting and I have sold the lumber.” 

Mr. Bloom, whose name is Walter P., was at one time 
an inspector in Muskegon, Mich. Then he went on the 
road selling lumber, and later on he was possessed of 
the idea that he would run a yard, and looking around 
for a good location selected Lima at a time when it had 
10,000 inhabitants. It was born in Mr. Bloom to do 
things differently from other people.. In other words, 
he does not belong to the sheep. If you were to take 
him by the nose and attempt to lead him there would be 
a row. He strikes, and goes his own gait. Men of his 
character are so rare that when I find one I wish I could 
carry him around in my pocket to show to others. All 
this is only saying in other words that Mr. Bloom has 
a think tank of his own. 

“T run my own blacksmith shop,” said this yard man. 
“It used to cost me $1.20 to get light horses shod and 
$1.40 for heavy ones. For material and time it now 
costs 32 cents a horse. One of my yard men is a black- 
smith and when necessary turns in and works in the 
shop. I have sixteen horses, and the saving is something 
of an item.” He unlocked the door of the shop. The 
building is little more than a shed, and to stock it with 
forge ete. cost $50. Mr. Bloom held up a set of shoes. 
“They cost just 12 cents,” said he. These shoes are as 
they come from the factory, shaped and holed, but before 
used it would be necessary to turn up the heels and 
attach the toe corks. Mr. Bloom thinks that his black- 
smith shop is a big paying investment. / 

It isn’t every man who would build a porch 9x50 
feet in front of his office, but Mr. Bloom did it. The 
shed and office are flanked by two small dwellings, in 
one of which lives the yard superintendent and in the 
other the barn boss. The idea of having them there is 
that at all times they will be on hand to attend to their 
business. The floor of one stall in the barn is a shallow 
box, filled with water or soft mud, and in this stall the 
horses take their turns and bathe their feet. 

Mr. Bloom thinks he has the only light delivery wagon 
in town. He not only makes quick deliveries with it 
but when a carpenter or contractor is ready to take 
his tools from one job to another this light delivery 
wagon is on hand to carry them, and no charge is made 
for the service. The carpenters come almost as near 
owning this horse and wagon as Mr. Bloom does, the 
chief difference being that he feeds the horse and keeps 
the harness and wagon in repair. When not in use this 
horse stands with his harness on ready at a moment's 
notice to be hitched to the wagon. I judge that trying 
to please people is one reason why this Lima dealer’s 
business has grown like a green bay tree. 

In this section of the country it is becoming a rage 
to put in a small electric motor with which to run a 
rip saw, and in addition possibly a pony planer. I am 
glad to see this, for I think it may prevent some men 
from putting in full fledged planing mills and thus get- 
ting in the soup. I believe a full-fledged planing mill 
will get the average yard man in the soup quicker than 
anything else in the world, with the exception possibly 
of giving his attention to trotting horses, or some other 
man’s wife. I can give this testimony in favor of these 
baby mills: I have never seen a man who owned one 
who said he was sorry he had it. But those big planing 
mills, they sow the seeds of financial destruction. 

Mr. Bloom is about to add to his yard equipment a 
10-horse power electrie motor, with which he will run 
a saw. He will not only do his ripping with this power 
but he will fit up a rig to saw cord wood. He sells 
about 1,500 cords of wood every year, and has become 
tired of seeing men push and pull the old buck. He 
buys standing timber, has the good logs sawed into 
lumber and works the balance of the stuff into cord 
wood, and he thinks that this electric motor will help 
him out. 

The Demand for Logging Engines. 


You would think that this demand would play out 
after awhile, wouldn’t you? Yet H. C. Hammack, with 
the Lima Locomotive & Machine Company, tells me 
there is not a day but the company has inquiries about 
logging engines. The works cover two acres, 350 men 
are employed. and the shops are running day and night, 
principally on the Shay engine. With this day and 
night work there are orders booked which may not be 
filled before March next. The capacity of the works is 
from six to seven engines monthly. This capacity has 
made the members of the company tired, and they are 
going to see what can be done about it. They have pur- 
chased a dozen acres in the south part of the town and 
within a year the shops will be taken up, set down in 
the new quarters, and then logging engines will be turned 
out in a steady stream. Order after order, Mr. Ham- 
mack says, has come to them, but because the loggers 
were in a hurry, as loggers generally are, they were 
obliged to buy some other make of machine. 


An engine is nearly ready to be shipped to the Benson 
Logging & Lumber Company, Portland, Ore. On the 
tender is painted the name, Deep River Logging Com- 
pany, which no doubt is a wheel within a wheel. This 
Oregon company is now using in its operations five 
Shays, will soon get this one and has an order in for 
the sixth. There is a 32-ton engine for Craddock & 
Arbogast, Fields, Ala., a 100-ton engine for the Chesa- 
peake Western Company, Bridgeport, Va., and a 65-ton 
engine for F. H. & C. W. Goodyear, Buffalo, N. Y., to 
be used no doubt in their hemlock operations in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

This Shay engine is the one that has cog wheels, and 
it is said it will climb a steeper grade than any other 
pattern. Mr. Shay, the inventor, was a lumberman, 
and they were inclined to laugh at him when he brought 
out his odd looking machine, but they have gotten past 
the laughing period. This Lima concern has made some 
logging cars and when its new works shall be erected 
the building of such cars will be a branch of its busi- 





“His odd looking machine.” 


ness. So crowded for room is the company in its pres- 
ent location that the foundations for engines are being 
built under a tent in the rear of the shops. 


Other Lima Yards. 


In Theodore Feist’s office the pretty bookkeeper smiled 
when I handed my card over the desk and said the 
Realm of the Retailer was one of their old friends. Then 
Mr. Feist came in, and though I had a whole cigar be- 
tween my teeth he insisted that I take another, and when 
a man does that it is evidence he is glad to see you. In 
the face of this kind of treatment a fellow feels he has 
not lived in vain. 

There is no telling how much lumber Mr. Feist would 
sell if he could get it. He remarked that his stocks were 
low and that the bulk of the lumber he sold was de- 
livered from the car. There is no car service in Lima 
and if today a yard man gets in ten cars of lumber he 
does not have to break his neck tomorrow to unload it. 
I suppose the yard men may thank the Standard Oil 
Company for this. A corporation is precisely like an 
individual in that it works for its best interests. You 
wouldn’t catch a railroad ringing in any car service 
on such a customer as the Standard Oil Company. One 
of the yard men was asked to pay demurrage and he re- 
plied, “All right; if you say so I will pay it; but if I 
pay demurrage the Standard Oil Company will also pay 
it; you can bet your boots on that!” And the matter was 
never referred to again. Still I do not want you to think 
that the Lima yard men take any advantage of the rail- 
roads in this matter, When a railroad agent says he 
wants some particular car that is loaded with lumber 
the man to whom the lumber belongs sees that the car 
is immediately emptied. At other times when shipments 
reach town and the lumberman is busy the agent will 
run the cars off on some side track and there let them 
stand until the yard man can take care of them. Both 
railroads and lumbermen seem to be governed by the 
spirit of reciprocity, which is a good, healthy spirit 
wherever we find it. 

In Mr. Feist’s shed I saw several hundred feet of em- 
bossed molding. It is narrow and used on newel posts 
and other places where a little gingerbread effect is de- 
sired. Mr. Feist spoke of this molding as paying a good 
profit and at the same time filling a long felt want. I 
do not remember having before seen it in a yard. This 
yard man has a carpenter shop for the convenience of 
those carpenters who may want to put up their frames 
in the yard. At the time of my visit there were four 
carpenters pounding away who had a pile of frames that 
would load a wagon. Yard men often say to carpenters 
that they can come and work in the yard, but it is not 
often they build shops for them. 

When the young men composing the firm of Holland 
& Moulton went into the lumber business they didn’t 
know a 2x4 from a stepladder. One was a clerk in a 
railroad office and the other was a teller in a bank, but 
they rolled up their sleeves, pitched in, and now think 
that selling lumber at retail is a great business. There 
has not been a time this year they have not had loaded 
cars on track. 

These gentlemen have a 74-horse power electric motor 
with which a rip saw and planer are driven. It costs 
about $4 a month for the power, and enough work is 
done for neighbors to pay it. You may think that 1 
am dwelling a great deal*on this small electric motor 
proposition, but I want to pound it into the heads of 
those yard men who are aching to own a planing mill, 
but who not think they are able to put it in. If they 
will fit up such a rig as has been described in this de- 
partment several times, at the end of six months I be 
lieve they will be happier than though they owned a 
four-story shop. When not at work it is not eating, and 
with it the average yard man can do about all the work 
it is for his advantage to do. 

Mr. Moul!ton is becoming imbued with the idea that 
better care should be taken of lumber stocks. He thinks 
the time will come when lumber will be handled under 
cover like other lines of merchandise. In a few in- 
stances it is so handled, but the great majority of deal- 
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ers look upon a board as so much wood, and think that 
a good enough place for it is out under the sky. There 
are a thousand and one yard men throughout the coun- 
try, however, who know how lumber should be handled, 
but they don’t do it, for it is rarely, you know, that 
preach and practice dovetail. 

It was a busy office in Lima where I was looking for 
some open hand into which to shove my card. A young 
fellow was found and immediately he volunteered the 
information that “we have all got horns here.” I said 
to him that out west we dehorned the cattle that had 
horns. He passed my card to a man at a desk who 
remarked in_a tone that was intended for me to hear, 
“Tf he is a lumber salesman I don’t want to talk with 
him.” I was not a lumber salesman, however, and he 
talked pleasantly enough. But if I had been a lumber 
salesman what excuse was there for him to insult me 
as he surely intended to do? I should have been earn- 
ing my living the best I knew how, selling the very 
commodity in which he deals, and if he was too busy to 
buy or was not disposed to buy surely he could say 
so like a white man. Beloved, if we don’t make a cent, 


let’s be gentlemen, 
7A r 
The Record. 


Arkansas. 

Hamburg—The Ashley Lumber Company has been succeed- 
ed by the Ashley Lumber & Manufacturing Company. 

Riley—J. W. Clack has discontinued business, 

California. 

Oakland—-Andrew Sorensen and Frank M. Dreisbach have 
formed a partnership and will conduct a planing mill busi- 
ness under the style of the Zenith Planing Mills. 

Warren Creek—lIsaac Minor wiil €rect a shingle mill. 

Colorado. 

Longmount—Hayward Bros. have leased the yards form- 
erly owned by the Riddiford Lumber Company and will start 
a retail yard. 








Connecticut. 

Bridgeport—The York Lumber Corporation, dealers in 
lumber, with offices at this city and in New York, has made 
an assignment. ‘The liabilities are reported to be about 
$5,000 ond actual assets $12,000. 


Delaware. 

Dover—-The Northwestern Consolidated Lumber, Oil & 
Cooper Company, with offices in New York, has been incor- 
porated here, with capital stock of $2,500,000. 

Florida. 

St. Augustine—The Builders’ Supply Company has been 

succeeded by Heth Canfield & Son. 
Georgia. 

Osgood—aA receiver has been applied for by T, M. Greene 

Co. 

Pelham—A petition has been filed asking that the Higgs- 
town Lumber Company be adjudged bankrupt. 

Thomasville—Peacock & Barnes have gone out of business. 


Illinois. 

Chicago—The Chicago Veneer Company has sold its saw- 
ing department to C. L. Wilder.——RE. B. Clark & Co. have 
incorporated, with capital of $40,000.——-I. R. Morris his 
sold out his interest in the Crescent Yellow Pine Company. 
-———Charles Abrams has been admitted into the Planett 
Manufacturing Company and _ elected treasurer.——Emil 
Rogasner has commenced business at 209 South Cunal street. 

Mount Auburn—The Turner-Costello Grain Company, to 
deal in grain and lumber, has been incorporated, with capi- 
tal of $20,000. 

Peoria—May, Benedict & Co. have purchased the interest 
of I. R. Morris in the Crescent Yellow Pine Lumber Com- 
pany, of Chic»go, Ill. 

Rockford—A. H. Marshal*has commenced. business. 

Spring Grove—The Barker Lumber Company is closing 
out. 

Indiana, 

Greenburg—O, L. Pulse & Co. have been succeeded by 
Pulse & Porter, 

McCoysburg—W. R. Lee has started a yard. 

Mentone—Bressler & Bressler have been succeeded by 
Bressier & Kelley. 

Sweetsers—Malott & Ancil have been succeeded by Ma- 
lott & Co, 

Warren—The Cline Lumber Company and W. J. Hubart* 
have been succeeded by Hubart & Cline. 

lowa. 

Cleves—King & Brush have been succeeded by King & 
Jansen. 

Robertson 

Scranton 


The Iowa Lumber Company has opened a yard. 
Schoeneman Bros. have sold out, 


Kansas. ; 

Belpre—The Belpre Lumber Company has commenced busi- 
ness, 

Meade—The Meade Lumber & Supply Company has been 
incorporated, with capital stock of $5,000. 

Powhattan—F. L. Schilling has succeeded C. M, Moore 
& Co, 

Kentucky. 

Brown's Cross Roads.—VPickens & Ryan have sold out to 
Pickens & Brooker. 

Stanford—A,. C. Sine has made an assignment. 

Louisiana. 

New Orleans—The Murphy Lumber Company has com- 
menced business. 

Maine. 

Sanford—The Coos Mining Company has been incorpo- 
rated, for the purpose of conducting a mining business and to 
purchase and sell lumber, timber lands etc., with capital 
stock of $1,000,000. Incorporators: E, J. Bartlett, Boston, 
Mass.; M. H. Bowker, Whitefield, N. H. 

Massachusetts. 

Boston—Handy Bros. have been succeeded by B, IF’. Handy. 

——Holt & Stanley have gone into the wholesale lumber 
business. 

North Amherst—S. BE. & F. W. Harrington have dissolved 
partnership. 

Maryland. 

Baltimore—R, E. Wood, of Welch, W. Va., has removed 

his general offices to this city. 
Michigan. 

Grand Rapids—The Wolf-Morse Lumber Company, Lim- 
tted, is closing out its business, 

Paw Paw—Reed & Eaton have dissolved partnership; 
Mr. Eaton will continue the business. 

Rochester—Dan B. Kressler has sold out. 

Minnesota. 

Bemidji—lI. O. wong has sold out to Blakely & Farley. 

Ihlen—Evenson & Duea have been succeeded by Evenson 
& Beeland. 


Kandiyohi—The Fullerton Lumber Company has sold out 
to the Jenkins-Hagen Lumber Company. 

Maple Leaf—John Barbex and M. L. O’Laughlin have 
formed a partnership and will establish a lumber business. 


Missouri. 
St. Louis—William Rosche has sold out to S. J. Garvin. 
Sheridan—cC. C. Lamar is out of the lumber business. 
Mississippi. 

Braxton—The Braxton Planing & Manufacturing Company 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $10,000. In- 
Sreperenors ; J. R. Bush, J. M. Rogers, J. A. Barwick and 
others. 

Montana. 


Columbia Falls—The State Lumber Company has _ in- 
cresed its capital stock to $24,000, 

Dillon—The Dillon Lumber Company has succeeded the 
business of Thompson & Reynolds. 

Laurel—W. R. Westbrook has commenced business. 


New Jersey. 
Atlantic Highlands—T. H. Mickens and George McHenry. 
jr., have formed partnership under style of Mickens & 
McHenry, and will conduct a woodworking business. 


New York. 

New York City—C. H. & E. 8S, Goldberg have incor- 
porated with capital stock of $250,000, and will manufac- 
ture woodenware, 

New York City—The Northwestern Consolidated Lumber, 
Oil & Copper Company, with capital stock of $2,500,000, has 
been incorporate in Delaware.——C. W. Manning has 
opened a wholesale office at 66 Broad street. 


North Carolina. 
Gastonia—J. E, Page & Co, have been succeeded by the 
Page Company, incorporated, with capital stock of $20,060. 
Incorporators: John KF. Love, J. E. Page and D. A. Page. 


North Dakota. 

Berthold—The Berthold Lumber Company has sold out 
to the Smith & Rogers Lumber Company. 

Bowbells—The Smith & Rogers Lumber Company has suc- 
ceeded the Bowbells Lumber Company. 

Donnybrook—The Donnybrook Lumber Company has been 
bought out by the Smith & Rogers Lumber Company. 

Minot—The Minot Lumber Company has sold out to the 
Smith & Rogers Lumber Company. 

Portal—The Smith & Rogers Lumber Company has pur- 
chased the yard of the Portal Lumber Company. 

Ohio. 

Sandusky—The Sandusky Iurniture Company has been 
succeeded by the National Fixture & Manufacturing Company, 
Oklahoma Territory. 

Anadarko—James Brown has established a yard here. 

Noble-——Russell & Co. have gone out of business. 

larkersburg—Brennan & West have commenced business. 

Oregon. 

Falls City--Montgomery & Milligan have admitted part- 
ners, 

: Woodburn—E, HT. Wright has been succeeded by Wright & 
Jurant, 

Ophir—The Oregon Hardwood Transportation Company 

has been incorporated, 
Pennsylvania. 

Kast Greenville—John S. Kebler has opened a yard. 

Hazelton-——Levi Transue is contemplating the starting of a 
box factory. “ 

Olyphant—M. D. Brown & Co. have been succeeded by 
Matthewson & Fuller, 

Washington—J. A. Milliken and Joseph Waugh, forming 
the firm of J. A. Miliken & Co., have purchased the yard of 
W. H. Davis & Co. 

South Carolina. 

Fletcher has commenced business. 


South Dakota. 
I. Ribstein has opened a yard, 
Vermont. 
William Veck, of Follansbee & Peck, is 


Sumter—D. R. 
Bruce 


St. Johnsbury 
dead. 


Virginia. 


VPortsmouth—T. W. Whistnant will engage in the manu- 
facture of sash, doors and blinds. 


Tennessee. 
Aherwood—E, W. Bishop is closing out his business. 
Dickson—The Dickson Planing Mill, belonging to the 
estate of the late J. P. McFarland, wil be sold October 11, 
at public auction, 
Texas. 


Amarillo—U. 8. McGee has sold out his lumber business 
to McGee & Griggs. 

Cleina—C. M. Langford & Co. have opened a yard here. 

Hobart—The Hobart Lumber Company has commenced 
business, 

Montgomery—A receiver has been appointed for the Texas 
Vine Land Association, of Beaumont, Texas. 

Mullin—-The Mullin Lumber & Brick Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $15,000. 

Ranger—-J. H. Riddle has sold out to C. I. Bohning. 


Washington. 

Aberdeen—The Union Shingle Company has commenced 
business. 

Ballard—Hadfield & Roberts have been incorporated as the 
Ballard Mill Company, with capital of $25,000. 

Blaine—The receiver in charge of the business of the 
J. A. MeDonald Shingle Company has been distharged. 

Centralia—The Fowler-Boyer Lumber Company is closing 


out. 

Everett—The Northern Lumber Company will install a 
double block machine. 

Machias—The McCulloch Mill Company has increased its 
capital stock from $30,000 to $100,000, 

Oakesdale—The Springston Lumber Company, of Harrison, 
Idaho, will open a yard here. 

Ocosta—IF’. G. Deming has purchased a shingle mill here. 

Olympia—The Olympia Lumber & Mercantile Company 
has closed out. 

Spokane—A receiver has been appointed for Sutton & 
Thompson, shingle manufacturers. 

Tacoma—The Washington Manufacturing Company, with 
capital of $10,000, has been incorporated by August Von 
Boecklin, M. J. Callahan and James EK. Hastings. 


West Virginia. 
Welch—R. E, Wood has removed his general offices to 
Baltimore, Md. 
Wisconsin. 


Milwaukee—The Northern Lumber & Fuel ng ae has 
been “oo by E. i. Tarcher, Wausau, Wis., president ; 
Cc. K, Ellingson, Dorchester, Wis., first vice president ; 
A. LaBerge, Stetsonville, Wis., second vice president, and 
E. E. Stowe, Vilo, Wis., secretary and manager. The capi- 
tal stock is $20,000. 

Phillips—Ellen & Henry have dissolved partnership. 

Prescott—The Prescott Lumber Company has sold out to 
the M. T. Dill Grain Company. 

British America. 

Hazelmere, B. C.—The Columbia Saw Mill Company has 
dissolved. 

Sauble Falls, Ont.—An order has been asked for by the 
Union bank to close up the business of the Sauble Falls 
Ranch & Lumber Company. 

—_— B, C.—J. A, McLean has established a lumber 
yar ° 











PUGET SOUND NOTES. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 14.—The Washington Red Ce- 
dar Shingle Manufacturers’ Association met in the 
G. A. R. hall, Collins building, this city, yesterday af- 
ternoon. There was a fairly large atendance. The prin- 
cipal business was the question of closing down the 
mills for a longer period, but it was decided, in view 
of the fact that prices had stiffened up, that the mills 
should be allowed to start up next Monday, and it was 
so ordered. 

At the meeting Secretary Beckman announced the re- 
ceipt of telegrams from the traflic departments of the 
Great Northern, Northern Pacific and Burlington roads 
to the effect that at a meeting of the western trunk 
lines and the transcontinental roads in Chicago on Sep- 
tember 11 it was decided not to advance lumber and 
shingle rates, as proposed, east of the Mississippi river. 
Naturally the lumber and shingle men feel jubilant, as 
a raise in rates meant a serious loss of trade both east 
and west of Chicago. It is understood that the princi- 
pal reason the trunk lines wanted an advance was on 
account of the abuse of the reconsigning privilege, which 
at certain seasons of the year made a warehouse of the 
rolling stock of the roads interested. 

The latest in regard to the proposed operations of Mr. 
Weyerhaeuser and his associates on Puget sound is that 
two mills are to be erected at Everett the coming win- 
ter. The company acquired the sites last year. One 
mill is to be devoted to fir lumber, while the other is to 
be a cedar mill, cutting shingles, siding, door stock ete. 
As the company has been represented for several years 
by the Coast Lumber Company in the purchase of Pa- 
cifie coast stock, the new move means that it will manu- 
facture at least a portion of it itself hereafter. 

P. B. Anderson will build a single block shingle mill 
near Blanchard. 

EK. E. Overton, of Ballard, has replaced his hand ma- 
chine with a double block. 

Hadfield & Roberts, operating a saw mill at Ballard, 
have incorporated under the name of the Ballard Lum- 
ber Company. 

Andrews & Reed are building a shingle mill at Ta- 
coma, 

N. W. Hamilton, vice president of the Seattle Lumber 
Company, will leave for an eastern trip next week. 

Charles E, Patten, of the Atlas Lumber & Shingle 
Company, has returned from an eastern business trip. 

Roy & Roy recently sold a number of carloads of shin- 
gles in southern Kentucky, 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 

Tacoma, WASuH., Sept. 14.—Superintendent D. B. Shel- 
ler, of the forestry reserves, stated yesterday that 400 
acres of valuable timber land was burned over during 
August by a fire started by the carelessness of George 
Holmes, a Tacoma miner. The land is located on the 
north slope of the mountains, on the north side of Can- 
yon creek, four miles above Granite creek. About 250 
acres of the 400 was green fir timber, averaging 12 to 
18 inches in diameter—nice second growth timber. 
Superintendent Sheller also says that on the Methow 
river, also in the Washington reserve, an area of 100 
acres of old growth live yellow pine was about one- 
third destroyed by a fire supposed to have been started 
by an Indian. He adds that in view of these fires and 
the carelessness that was exhibited he intends to rec- 
ommend that all persons be compelled to secure permits 
before they will be allowed to enter the forest reserve. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company is making 
an important improvement to its large plant in this 
city by erecting two water tanks with a capacity of 
100,000 gallons of water to be used as an annex to 
the automatic fire sprinkler system with which the 
plants are equipped and to furnish a reserve water 
supply. The tanks are on a superstructure sixty-four 
feet above the ground. 

The Far West Lumber Company reports trade con- 
ditions fairly satisfactory and an active demand for 
dressed lumber, particularly siding. The shingle mill 
is running, cutting only clears, for which no offer less 
than $1.40 has yet been received. 

A. C. Shaw, of the A. C. Shaw Lumber Company, 
predicts a good fall trade and looks for a heavy de- 
mand from eastern Washington, where he says the farm- 
ers are harvesting an immense crop. 

J. W. Baleom, proprietor of the Markham shingle 
mill of Aberdeen, says that his mill is running to its 
full capacity of 60,000 shingles a day. 

The Vancouver (Wash.) Logging & Lumber Company, 
which was incorporated August 10, has named the fol- 
lowing officers: George T. Gerlinger, president; Lewis 
J. Deitderich, vice president, and Louis Gerlinger, JT. 
secretary and treasurer, 

The Washington Manufacturing Company, with a cap- 
ital stock of $10,000, has filed articles’ of incorporation 
with the county auditor of Pierce county. The incorpo- 
rators are August von Boecklin, M. J. Callahan and 
James E. Harbrouck. Its principal place of business will 
be Tacoma and it will operate saw,’ shingle, planing and 
lath mills and deal in woodenware of all kinds. 

The Canyon Lumber Company’s dry kiln and contents, 
located at Canyon head, near brah, were entirely de- 
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The kiln contained 60,000 feet 
estimated at $4,000 with an 


stroyed by fire last week. 
of lumber. The loss is 
insurance of $2.000. 

The new four-masted schooner Alpena, with carrying 
capacity of 1,200,000 feet of lumber and named after 
Alpena, Mich., the former home of her principal owner, 
J. H. Baxter, the San Francisco lumberman, was 
launched this week at Port Blakeley. Charles Stimson, 
of the Stimson Mili Company, Ballard, is managing 
owner of the vessel. Several pieces in the Alpena’s 
keel are 100 feet long by 18x18. Two of the clamps, 
13x15, are 172 feet in length. Her four spars, fur- 
nished by the Simpson Logging Company, are 102 feet 
long and 26, 24 and 25 inches in diameter at the deck. 

State Senator E. L. Hosper, of Waterville, Minn., is 
on Puget sound this week. He says that he is greatly 
impressed with the lumber resources of Washington 
and finds that many lumbermen who formerly operated 
along the Mississippi are investing in Washington. 

Charles E. MacKean, of St. Paul, northwestern agent 
for the Empire Line, has been in the city this week 
ealling upon lumber and shingle manufacturers. 





COAST FOREIGN AND OTHER CONDITIONS. 


Tacoma, Wasu., Sept. 13.—‘Present foreign market 
conditions are peculiar,” said Everett G. Griggs, of 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, today in dis- 
cussing the general lumber situation. “While there 
has been a very strong foreign demand prices have still 
ruled very low, owing to the very strong competition 
for the business. New mills being in the field and 
considerable tonnage being available, the cargoes have 
been taken at low prices and the demand for cargoes 
up until the end of the year is pretty well supplied. 
There has been more or less inquiry in the Shanghai mar- 
ket but nothing material has developed yet. There has 
been a very great falling off in the demand from the 
west coast of South America, and but few cargoes are 
being shipped to the Hawaiian islands. The San Fran- 
cisco market is very much demoralized and all business 
in that section has suffered materially from the effects 
of the strike, with a consequent falling off in inquiries 
from that locality. 

“There has been considerable activity in ship build- 
ing on the coast, owing to the exceptionally high freight 
rates of the past year, and the number of vessels which 
will be placed in commission in the next twelve months 
will materially affect tonnage rates. 

“The eastern market is still being held in check while 
harvesting is being completed, but there is a strong 
market anticipated by all the manufacturers. Most of 
the stocks have been allowed to run very low and this 
is especially true of the shingle situation. The excep- 
tionally fine crops which are being harvested in the 
Dakotas should insure an active demand and the fall 
trade should be very satisfactory.” 





FROM THE GOLDEN STATE. 

San FrRANcisco, CAL., Sept. 14.—The strike as affect- 
ing the lumber trade of San Francisco is about over. 
The prinzipal owners, finding that it was impossible to 
unload their vessels, formed a combine, chartered a 
steamer which they anchored in the stream and opened 
a regular bearding house, where they kept their men 
away from the assaults of the strikers. Lumber vessels 
are working all along the water front from Sixth and 
Channel streets to North Beach and conditions are be- 
coming better and easier. In the past two weeks 400 
men have been put to work, including stevedores and 
fireman. I, W. Carey, secretary of the Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, says in part of the present situation: 

It is our purpose to retain the present force at work, or 
as many of them as are competent, and give them perma- 
nent employment. We are pay.ng the full union wages, with- 
out a bonus, except in that we board the men. We have 
had no trouble so far and do not anticipate any. Among 
the men now going to work for the lumber dealers the ma- 
joritv are good, strong, hard working fellows who are amply 
capable of taking the places of the strikers as soon as they 
acyuire a little more experience. Our advertisements have 
been answered by hundreds of letters from all over the 
coast. Ivery day brings a b.g bunch of applications and 
we are kept busy answering them, Within a very short time 
we expect to have the lumber fleet moving as before the 
strike. At all events, the lumber blockade is already broken. 

At all the mills in Mendocino and Humboldt counties 
lumber is piled awaiting shipment and during the com- 
ing month it will all be landed in San Francisco, This 
state of affairs has come hard on the mill owners, who 
have aeceded to all the demands of their men tor fewer 
hours/and increased pay, and now they have been made 
to suffer by outside strikers who are doing their best to 
plevent other men from working. 

The West Side Lumber Company, at Curtis, has 
adopted an excellent plan for encouraging its workmen 
to save their wages. ‘The company receives deposits 
from $1 upward and pays 4 percent inerest, auowing 
the deposivors to draw their money at any time, Al- 
ready a targe number of men have availed themselves of 
the privilege. 

J. H. Long is at work on the new building for the 
match factory at Madera. Jt will be in working order 
by December. 

A new lumber development company has been incorpo- 
rated in the city of Manila, Philippine islands, and is 
Plepared to locate saw mills in the various timber dis- 
tricts. The company is known as the Mindora Lumber 
Company and Albert D’Arcy is president, ‘The first saw 
mili is to be installed in Baler, the capital of Principe 
province, where the quality of the timber is said to be 


The Igerna Lumber Company claims to have cut 213,- 
000 feet of lumber in thirteen and three-quarter hours 
one duy last month. The usual cut is 170,000. 





CHEQUASSET AFFAIRS FURTHER DISPLAYED. 





Receiver of Another Associated Concern Makes His Report—Daniels & Collin Company’s 
Liabilities, Direct and Contingent. 


The Daniels & Collin Company Showing. 
PittspurG, Pa., Sept. 16.—The report of John Me- 
Ghee, receiver of the Danie!s & Collin Lumber Company, 
of this city, was filed on September 14 in the United 
States circuit court, as follows: 


To the Honorable Judges of the said court: The under- 
s'gned receiver duly appointed by your honorable court of 
the Daniels & Collin Lumber Company, respectfully reports: 

First, That he has made an examination of the books of 
the defendant company and taken therefrom a list of ac- 
counts receivable showing a nominal value of $88 228.76, 
upon which he has placed an estimated value of $24.439.21, 
and attaches hereto a copy thereof, marked “Exhibit A.” He 
also attaches a list of office fixtures which he has valued at 
$173.50, which he has marked “Exhibit B,” showing a total 
value of $24,612.71. Exhibit A contains the accounts of the 
Chequasset Lumber Company, aggregating $45.236 62. upon 
which he has placed no value, because he is informed that 
this company is in the hands of a receiver, ard it is impossi- 
ble to tell what amount will be realized. and there are other 
accounts upon which no value is placed because the parties 
from which they are due are insolvent: others because there 
were counter charges sufficient to wipe out the accounts. 

Second, There is merchand’se in the states of West Vir- 
ginia and New York of which the receiver has been unable to 
obtain possession and there are also accounts due in both of 
said states and the state of Michigan which are outs de of 
the jurisdiction of your honorable court. and the receiver 
has, therefore, not included them in his statement. 

Third, He attaches hereto a statement of bills payable, 
marked “Exhibit C,” amounting in the aggregate to $0,- 
428.95, and of accounts payable, marked “Exh'bit D.” 
amounting to $28,564.24. He also attaches hereto a state- 
ment of contingent liab‘lities, marked “Exhibit FE." being 
bills receivable which have been d'scounted by the defendant 
company and upon which said company is liable as indorser, 
in case payment should not be made by the maker, amounting 
to $53,136.69. , 

Fourth, The defendant company has no real estate and 
there is no other personal property to the knowledge of the 
undersigned. 

Respectfully submitted. 

September 14, 1901. 


Exhibit A, the accounts receivable, shows in detail an 
aggregate of $88,228.76 face value and estimated value 
of $24.439.21. The estimated value of Exhibit B—the 
office inventory—is given as $173.50, The total of Ex- 


(Signed) Jno. A. McGuer, 


hibit C—bills payable—is recorded as $90,428.95. Then 
details follow. 

EXHIBIT C—BILLS PAYABLE. 
Chequasset Lbr. Co.$1,398.83 Muskoka Lbr. Co... 508.61 


American Ilwd. Co. 
American Ilwd, Co. 
American Hwd. Co. 
American Hwd. Co. 
Muskoka Lbr. Co... 
Muskoka Lbr. Co... 
Muskoka Lbr. Co... 
Sylvania Lbr. Co... 
Chequasset Lbr. Co. 
Chequasset Lbr. Co. 
Chequasset Lbr, Co. 
Chequasset Lbr. Co. 
Muskoka Lbr. Co... 
Muskoka Lbr. Co... 598.63 
Chequasset Lbr. Co. 
Muskoka Lbr. Co... 1,213 64 
Chequasset Lbr. Co. 634.88 
Chequasset Lbr. Co. 928.63 
Muskoka Lbr, Co... 1,108.26 
Muskoka Lbr. Co... 1,063 84 
Sylvania Lbr. Co... 1,341.28 
Sylvania Lbr. Co... 1,284.82 
Chequasset Lbr.Co. 755.09 
Muskoka Lbr. Co... 1 246.39 
Muskoka Lbr. Co... 1,068.49 
Chequasset Lbr. Co. 1,138.26 
Chequasset Lbr. Co. 1.049 88 Chequasset Lbr. Co. 

Chequasset Lbr. Co. 1,296.32 Chequasset Lbr, Co. 887.49 
Ch 2quasset Lbr. Co. 1,015.54 W.S. Lewis....... 2,000.00 
Chequasset Lbr. Co. 1,026.92 L, E. Burdett...... 1,200.00 
Chequasset Lbr.Co. 986.41 L, E, Burdett...... 500 00 
Chequasset Lbr. Co. 1.426 81 L. EF. 1 000 00 
Chequasset Lbr. Co. 1,231.08 ~ L, E. .. 1,000.00 
Chequasset Lbr. Co. 1,163.45 LL. KE. Burdett...... Seen ane 
Chequasset Lbr. Co. 1.204.57 Sylvania Lbr. Co... 1,396.48 
Muskoka Lbr. Co... 1,268.92 Sylvania Lbr. Co... 1,438.91 
Chequasset Lbr.Co. 68896 Chequasset Lbr. Co. 1,309 81 
Chequasset Lbr.Co. 98968 Chequasset Lbr. Co. 1.168 21 


1,186.93 
1,821.87 
1,809.81 
1,206.23 
1,131.39 
573.81. 
1,018.41 
1.458.901 
1,198.21 
1,206.84 
1,284.01 
1,181.64 


Chequasset Lbr. Co. 1,304.68 
Chequasset Lbr. Co. 1,281.92 
Chequasset Lbr. Co. 1,323.40 
Muskoka Lbr. Co... 2 
Muskoka Lbr. Co... 1,086.87 
Muskoka Lbr. Co... 
Chequasset Lbr. Co. 710.04 
Chequasset Lbr. Co. 
Chequass:-t Lbr. Co. 695.65 
Chequasset Lbr. Co. 608.50 
Chequasset Lbr. Co. 
Chequasset Lbr. Co. 
Chequasset Lbr. Co. 
Chequasset Lbr. Co. 940.23 
American Hwd. Co. 
Chequasset Lbr. Co. 
Muskoka Lbr, Co... 3 
Muskoka Lbr. Co... 916.87 
Chequasset Lbr. Co.‘ 1, 
Chequasset Lbr: Co. 674.28 
American Iiwd. Co. 983.45 
American Hwd, Co. 1,017.86 
American Ilwd, Co. 
Muskoka Lbr. Co... 1,118.46 
Chequasset Lbr. Co. 
Chequasset Lbr.Co. 916.84 





Chequasset Lbr. Co. 1.021.84 Chequasset Thr. Co, 1 °°? 79 
Chequasset Lbr.Co. 987.44 Chequasset Lbr. Co. 1,384.31 
American Hwd. Co. 1.198.74 Chequasset Lbr. Co. 1,418.42 
American Hwd. Co. 1,194.41 


Total. ..cseces $90,428.95 


EXHIBIT D—ACCOUNTS PAYABLE AUGUST 17, 1901. 
W. H. Wells. ac. A.$ 121.07 J. M. Hastings Lbr- 
W. J. Wagstaff.... 425.50 Company ...... 
J. R. Wheeler .... 14.00 H. F. fenton .... 
West. ‘Un. Tel, Co. 22.16 ©. Di COMA sce. 
Superior C. & L. Co. 1,928.38 Consolidat'd Ice Co 


209.90 
378.72 


W. 8S. Lewis...... 2379.12 Clay Lumber Co.. 4,416.23 
Lewis Stave Co... 4,275.98 ©. C. & &. By...- I00.00 
Charles C. Lewis. . 418.21 Cafliset Bros ...... 289 22 
A. Knabb & Co..... 780.68 The Bradley Co... 16.32 
Knight Lumber Co. 80.00 P. & A. Tele. Co.. 12.00 
F. J. Kress Bx. Fty. 99 29 Wm. Watson 167.68 
G. W. Jones Lbr.Co. = 217.81 AMERICAN LuM- 
James Lbr. Co.... 756.54 BERMAN. -..c-eee 25.00 
Jamest’'n Desk Co. 75 80 Cap tol City Sup- 
Indiana Lbr. Co.. 155.34 Sree 28.29 
Houck, Donnelly & Standard Oil Co... 28 29 
CO. eciecneeeme 227.42 Meyers Bros...... 89.00 
Stephenson & Coon 8,343.04 Loewenstein & Sons 12.83 
Stevenson & Foster Charleston Boller & 
i acanny eines 15.80 Fourdry Co..... 43.45 
R. M. Smith & Co. 20750 S. Spencer Moore & 
J. 8S. Stearrs L. Co. 158.55 » ST reriet 1.50 
Skaggs Rros...... 243 47 Queen City Supply 
Alex, Swanson 10.80 Che vsndeeeese ° 53.51 
Salmon Creek Lbr. Republic Oil Co... 8.56 
Company .....- 616.16 H. D'ss‘on & Son. 18.00 
National W. L. D. Sou. Bell Tele, Co. 4.85 
Assoc'ation . 44.00 


$28.564.24 


EXHIBIT E—NOTES UNDER DISCOUNT——-CONTINGENT LIABILITIES, 


J. N. Graham 160.00 


§ | Coal & Jamest'n Motil. Co. 267.57 
ag > eee 891.98 Jamest'n Mrtl. Co. 669.89 
Suburban Coal & Jamest'n Mntl. Co. 16607 

Lumber (Co..... R22 RH Jamest'n Mvtl. Co. 987 05 
Parkton Tbr. Co.. 978.71 Munson & Waite... 17886 
Parkton Tbr. Co... 858.88 R'pley Mill&tbr.Co 25654 
Muskoka Tbr. Co. 811.42 Mt. Gilead Reds Co 664.59 
Muskoka Lbr, Co. 826.41 Jamestown Desk Co 472.16 


| 





Muskoka Lbr. Co. 810.44 H.Coburn Lbr. Co. 446.41 
Muskoka Lbr. Co. 1,041.08 H. Coburn Lbr. Co. 603.55 
Muskoka Lbr. Co. 926.84 Ferguson & Clark.. 416.89 
Muskoka Lbr. Co. 907.81 Ferguson & Clark... 445 42 
Musoka Lbr. Co. 704.51 B. W. Rogers...... 413.34 
Chequasset Lbr. Co. 1,187.81 Exhib. Showease Co 190.11 
Chequasset Lbr. Co. 1.376.83  Exh'b. Showcase Co 303.94 
Chequasset Lbr. Co.. 1.238.69 Exhib. Showease Co 20465 
Chequasset Lbr. Co. 1.121.838 Warren Table Co 505.31 
Chequasset Lbr. Co. 1,096.44 Warren Table Co... 51.21 
Cheauasset Lbr. Co: 1,116.48 Warren Table Co... 410.94 
bart: — 8 Warren Table Co... 25008 
Stor vk Lbr vat. eee ae -18 =F. A. Requarth Co. 353.16 

rek Lbr. Co... 813.73  Newmaker & Reed.. 298.57 
Balt'more Lbr. Co. 923.41 Newmaker & Reed 422 63 
Pajtimore Tbr. Co. 519.92 Newmaker & Reed... 194 01 

altimore Lbr. Co. 34.73 2 oa 7 

Hures Lhe. Co. . J. H. MeDowell..... 273.54 


Huron Lbr. Co. American Table Co. 130.00 


Chesapeake L, Co: 98 





3°74 | Aaa > = . &. 270.07 
Chesapeake L. Co. 588.42 Age sagt omy 0. . 310.10 
Chesapeake L. Co. 1,026.91 2D. Jackson & Co... 243.40 
3 5 a" ; Arch Harkins...... 324.61 
Chesapeake L. Co. 913.41 The 
Chesapeake [. Co. 716.34 Fiteh. Aldrich & 
American Hdwd.Co. 1.620.41 Bush Co........ 310.17 
Novelty Hdwd. Co. 10338 Fitch. Aldrich & 
Novelty Hdwd. Co. 340.93 Bush Co....... - 204.60 
Novelty Hdwd. Co. 226.89 Fitch. Aldrich & 
Novelty Hadwd. Co. 201.28 ) eee 498.35 
Novelty Hdwd. Co. 229.90 Fitch. Aldrich & 
Novety Hdwd. Co. 238.14 Bush Co........ 395.37 
Novelty Hdwd. Co. 25405 Certral Mfg Co.... 438.42 
Novelty Wwk. Co 182.17 Elms Bros & Co... 426 84 
Novelty Wwk. Co. 237.78 Geo Brains, Sons & 
Novelty Wwk. Co. 147.02 CO. . wee eee. 111.66 
Novelty Wwk. Co 146.86 Chautauqua Desk Co 234 &1 
Novelty Wwk. Co. 30732 Wooleever Bros.... 160.68 
Novelty Wwk. Co. 299.47 Corewango Desk & 
Gale Mfg. Co..... 500.00 Table Co........ 1,248.43 
Gale Mfg. Co..... 400.00 West Side Planing 
Gale Mfg. Co..... 600.00 Mill Co......... 11919 
Gale Mfg. Co..... 500.00 Rirderknecht & Son 36753 
Gale Mfg. Co..... 500.00 Nelson & Johrson.. 180.40 
Jamest’'n Mntl. Co. 501.29 Loucks & Murch... 521 67 
Jamest’n Mntl. Co. 121.89 Starton & Rrewster 22874 
Jamest'n Mntl. Co. 442.58 Walter P. Bloom... 51530 
Jamest'n Mntl. Co. 49858 Waterloo Wagon Co 3894.48 
Jamest’n Mntl. Co. 294.39 —_—_— 
BO eiccandes $53,136.69 
Summary. 
LIABILITIES. 
RECN COSUMNS 3 oii hé oheua caxdaen $28,564.24 
ere Te ere 90,428.95 
$118,993.19 
ASSETS, 
Accounts receivable (considered good)........... $24.439 21 
Accounts receivable (considered doubtful)...... -. 63,789.55 
CO UNNND doederveavicnnendouataudoemas “on 173.50 
: WO st ecctcawnd cient cacwiencsecaruanaun $88,402.26 
Comet’ WRG bs ocdsccccacvdateasuases $53,136.69 
i i ee ee 


Chequasset Affairs at Baltimore. 

_ Bactimore, Mp., Sept. 17—The motion filed in the 
circuit court of Baltimore county, to rescind the order 
of the court appointing Osborne I. Yellott receiver of 
the Manor Lumber Company, because the affidavit to 
the bill of complaint alleging insolvency and irregulari- 
ties had been taken over the long distance ‘telephone, 
was overruled last Wednesday by Judge Burke. The 
petition filed by Benjamin W. Cross in the case was 
sworn to by him before Justice Thomas B. Butler, of 
Towson, over the long distance telephone, Mr. Cross 
being in Cincinnati at the time and Justice Butler in 
Towson. Mr. Butler recognized Mr. Cross by his voice 
and administered the oath attesting the correctness 
of the facts set forth in the bill, a copy of which was 
in his possession, having been sent to him by mail. 
Judge Burke decided this to be legal. Later he com- 
mented unofficially upon the opportunities for decep- 
tion and misrepresentation afforded by this method of 
making affidavit and deprecated its general use. Argu- 
ment on the motion to have the appointment of a re- 
ceiver rescinded was heard on September 9, at which 
time the matter was held under con-ideration, 





EMPIRE STATE EMBARRASSMENTS. 

New York, Sept. 16.—The efforts of the creditors of 
the Brooklyn Molding Company, Brvoklyn, N. Y., to 
keep its affairs out of the bankruptcy courts were not 
successful. A referee in bankruptcy was to have been 
appointed during the week of September 16. 

The New York Lumber Corporation, dealer in lumber 
at the foot of East Tenth street, New York city, and 
at Bridgeport, Conn., made an assignment on Septem- 
ber 13 to George Porter. The deed was signed by Mary 
W. Porter, of Bridgeport, the secretary of the com- 
pany. George Porter was formerly president and treas- 
urer. The company was incorporated under Connecti- 
cut laws in July, 1894, with a capital stock of $2,000. 
The liabilities are reported to be about $5,000 and 
actual assets $12,000. Several creditors recently insisted 
on immediate payments of their claims. The company 
had sufficient assets but no ready cash. Being a foreign 
corporation it was liable to attachment, and in order 
to prevent this an assignment was made. 

An attachment was received on Friday last by a 
deputy sheriff in this city. for $44,305 against the Guate- 
malan & Mexican Mahogany & Export Company, in favor 
of Joseph Ware, who was formerly general manager of 
the company, for commissions. He was general manager 
for five years up to June 18, 1900, when he was dis- 
charged. Under his contract with the company, he 
claims. he was to be paid a commission on the gross 
proceeds of all products of Guatemala and Mexico sold 
or exported by the company, and that there is. du- him 
$44,305. The attachment was granted on the. ground 
that it is a New Jersev corporation. It was served on 
a bank here. The company is said to have long since 
gone out of business. 
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THE WHITE PINE NORTH. 





An Eight Months’ R cord Breaking Log scale—Cars in Better Supply— Woods Operations 
now Being Prepared fur—Passing of a Landmark of cansdian Logging 
at Saginaw—White Pine Advanced in Ohio Markets. 





THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MiNN., Sept. 18.—The scale of logs in 
the Minneapolis district up to September 1 of the 
current year breaks all previous records, with a surplus 
in favor, of this season of 49.000,000 feet as against 
the previous best record, in 1899. Not only is the total 
scale of the season up to date ahead of previous 
years but the record for August, as disclosed by 
the report of the surveyor general just made public, 
is broken by an excess of 2,000,000 feet as compared 
with the best previous August on record, that of 1899. 
The scale in August of this year exceeds that of last 
year by 11,000,000 feet, and that of August, 1898, by 
a trifle over a million feet. Included in the figures 
this year are the receipts by rail as well as by water, 
which would naturally favor the present year, as no 
logs of any moment were hauled by rail in 1898 and 
1899, all supplies coming by river. The comparison 
made this year with last is on the basis of river and 
rail receipts for both seasons. : 

The rail receipts up to the present time have been 
a large factor in the situation at Minneapolis, as shown 
by the following table compiled from the figures made 
up by the surveyor general of the Minneapolis district: 


RBCEIPTS BY RAIL, 1901. 


J Ne ee A ee eee ee ee 4,750,000 
vp te - , Gere ye een ree yt fe 15,250,000 
TT SR RS Se a at Sana 13,620:840 
rr ae Sean ang isn tees 9'734,820 

otal. cssvess ght toda Ds tae 45,355,660 


The total rail and river logs surveyed this season 
thus far scale 310,855 750 feet, of which over 13 per- 
cent were received by rail. The river seale at this 
point during August was 885,060 logs, aggregating 
59,788.590 feet; the total receipts by rail during August 
were 137,170 logs, aggregating 9,734,820 feet, or a total 
of 1,022.230 logs received during the month. 

Judging from the fact that logs are sawed almost 
as rapidly as they are scaled in nearly all cases, and 
meking allowance for the fact that over half of the 
month of September is gone and these are the figures 
only up to September 1, it is fair to assume that the 
August scale and the logs received previous to that 
month have been transformed into white pine lumber 
by this time. If this is true, then the record for the 
first half of the sawing season has been broken. In 
the banner year of 1899 the total production of white 
pine at this point was slightly over 500,000,000 feet 
of white pine lumber, and the total scale of logs up 
to September 1 of that year was only 260,946,470 feet, 
as against 310,855,750 feet this year on the same 
date. Taking the scale of logs as a basis for compar- 
ison in the respective seasons it is fair to assume that 
the Minneapolis mil's have produced at least 300,000,000 
feet of white pine lumber up to date. Should the cold 
weather hold off until the early part of the winter 
there is no reason why the previous sawing record 
established here should not. be shattered with such a 
good start as this. However, an early winter might 
seriously interfere with the late fall production of 
white pine. Some of the more enthusiastic among the 
lumber manufacturers are predicting a total cut of 
white pine Iumber this year of 600,000 000, or an excess 
of 100.000.000 feet over 1899. This prediction is within 
conservative bounds if the fall should result in satis- 
factory weather conditions for the continuance of saw- 
ing operations. : 

A comparison of the survey of logs during four 
years up to September 1, including the present year, 
is interesting, and affords information on the possible 
production this year: 


1898. 1899. 1900. 1901. 
Up to Aug. 1.137,594,.030 198 622,250 151,268.050 241.232 340 
August ..... 68,370,190 67,324.490 58,602,630 59,788,590 
ST EMD. : wincacese! Se oCCHA AD SEARS CDS 04 SIREN S'S 


Totals. . 205,964,220 260,946 740 209,870,680 310,855,750 

Increase, 1901 over 1898, 104 891,530. 

Increase, 1901 over 1899, 49.889.010. 

Increase, 1901 over 1900, 100,985,070. ‘ 

These figures afford an interesting comparison to 
manufacturers. The survey during August in the St. 
Paul district was 270,409 logs, aggregating 21,231,170 
feet. 

Increasing the Output at Stillwater. 


The purchase of the Staples-Atlee mill at Stillwater 
by George H. Atwood, which was noted in the AMEr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN some months ago, has resulted in an 
increased production of white pine at that point. Mr. 
Atwood has materially increased the output of “A” mill 
which he purchased, and last Thursday began to operate 
day and night for the first time. He secured 175 expe- 
rienced men in the Twin Cities, adding a night crew 
and increasing the total number of men employed to 
500. This “A” mill will operate twenty-two hours a 
dav until the St. Croix river freezes up, and during the 
remainder of the season will double its output. Owing 
to this increased production it is predicted that the 
“A" mill will produce during the season 55,000.000 feet 
of white pine lumber, and “B” mill, which is at pres- 
ent temporari'y closed down but will resume again 
next Monday, 18.000.000 feet of white pine. 

The matter of obtaining a log supply for the mills 
at Sti'lwater is one of increasing importance, but Mr. 
Atwood contemplates that his mills at that point shall 


rn 


continue in operation as long as there is any white pine 
timber. He has arranged for logs to continue his miils 
in operation with increased capacity for the next four 
years, and has other plans on foot which will continue 
sawing there indefinitely. Contracts have been made 
with logging companies along the upper Mississippi 
river to cut logs for Mr. Atwood, and ‘these will be 
floated down the river and will go over the falls of St. 
Anthony. At St. Paul they will go into the St. Paul 
boom and will be floated down to Prescott and from that 
point will be rafted up the St. Croix to the mills at 
Stillwater. In addition large quantities will also be 
transported by rail over the Northern Pacific from north- 
ern Minnesota points. The quantity brought into Still- 
water in this way during the present year for the At- 
wood mills is 12,000,000 feet. During the coming win- 
ter large quantities of logs will be cut for this firm at 
the headwaters of the St. Croix, but the main supply 
for the Stillwater mills will be received by rail and by 
way of the Mississippi as described above. 
Car Conditions Are Improving. 

Advices from northern Minnesota manufacturers and 
manufacturers at this point indicate that the car fam- 
ine has been relieved to some extent and that shipments 
of white pine can now be made in a manner more satis- 
factory to the retail trade. While in all instances cars 
cannot be secured immediately, there are more “emp- 
ties” available, and they can in most instances be re- 
ceived within a reasonable length of time. These con- 
ditions are far more satisfactory to manufacturers, the 
latter having been embarrassed in their shipments now 
for fully two months. It is expected that the last of 
this month will see the end of the present car trouble. 


Fire in a Lumber Yard. 

Fire in the lumber yard and large warehouse of the 
Carl L, Stewart Lumber Company, First street, be- 
tween Seventeenth and Eighteenth avenues north, on 
Sunday, did damage amounting to $10,000. The princi- 
pal loss was on the warehouse, which contained 200.000 
feet of dressed lumber and 100.000 shingles. The fire 
originated in the warehouse and owing to delay in 
turning in the alarm it was in flames when the depart- 
ment arrived on the scene. 

Building Boom Continues Locally. 

Manufacturers are extracting considerable encourage- 
ment from the fact that the building boom which 
started in Minneapolis last summer continues unabated. 
The table of building permits up to September 1 has been 
made public and shows that 2,323 permits have been 
issued this year thus far, aggregating $4,358,665. Up to 
September 1 a year ago the total number of permits 
issued was 2.038, aggregating only $2.906.639, or an in- 
crease this year in the total value of the buildings com- 
pleted and under construction of $1,452 026. and an in- 
crease in the number of permits issued of 285. This in- 
dicates conclusively that the building activity of the 
city is more pronounced during the present year than 
last, and the number of permits issued in proportion 
to the total cost of contemplated improvements shows 
that numerous small structures are being erected, which 
in most instances are of frame construction, and in 
which large quantities of white pine are required. 

Minor Mention. 

F. S. Mackintosh, Minneapolis representative of the 
Puget Sound Saw Mill & Shingle Company, has returned 
to this city from a three months’ trip on the Pacifie coast 
in the interest of his health. He has received great 
benefit from his extended vacation and will take up 
the work at this point with renewed vigor. Mr. Mack- 
intosh is averse to expressing his opinion of the shingle 
situation at this time and declares that most of his 
time was spent in the mountains of Washington and 
that he made no effort to acquaint himself with the pos- 
sibilities of the shingle market in the east. 

George H. Watrous, who has represented the Puget 
Sound Saw Mill & Shingle Company at Minneapolis dur- 
ing the past three months, will again take his position 
as traveler for the company and expects to leave the 
citV on a regular trip this week. 

W. T. Revnolds, handler of white cedar posts and poles 
at Minneapolis, has returned to this city from a five 
weeks’ trip on the great lakes. 

J. A. Porter, of the Fenwood Lumber Company, Wau- 
sau, Wis., passed through Minneapolis this week on 
his way. to Portland, Ore. He goes west to look over 
the situation at Portland with a view to interesting 
himself in the manufacture of fir lumber and red cedar 
shingles. 

John E. Glover, of the Amery Lumber Company, was 
in Minneapolis this week from his home at Hudson, 
Wis. C. F. Welles, of the Brainerd Lumber Company, 
Minneapolis. is now in northern Minnesota looking after 
lumber and logging matters. C. G. Engstrand, of the 
Ovema Lumber Companv, Ovema, Wis.. was in this 
citv recently looking after the sale of hemlock which 
his firm mannfactures. 

Nate Smith. traveler in central Iowa for the H. B. 
Waite Tumber Companv, has returned from a trip 
throuch his territorv. He states thot he has been en- 
abled to secure a fair trade during the past two weeks 
and he is of the opivion that a good trade is in pros- 
pect for the section which he visits. 


M. J. Scanlon, of the Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Company, 
is now in the vicinity of Scanlon, Minn., looking after 
matters in connection with the new railroad and mill 
which his company is constructing. 

8. H. Bowman, of the S. H. Bowman Lumber Company, 
and Egbert Cowles, of Minneapolis, have recently returned 
from a-business trip into Manitoba. Both gentlemen are 
interested in the Manitoba Land & Investment Com- 
pany, and it was for the purpose of looking over farm 
lands that the recent trip was made. : 

F. W. Annis, buyer for James A. Smith, of Osage, Iowa, 
was in Minneapolis purchasing stock last week. C. P. 
Bratnober, of the Ricker-Bratnober Lumber Company, 
Waterloo, Iowa, was a business visitor at Minneapolis 
the latter part of last week. 

Among the northwestern retailers in Minneapolis last 
week were the following: Mr. Flaskerud, Flaskerud & 
Tenold, Calmar, Iowa; John R. Swearingen, Perry, lowa; 
Mr, Jackson, Blackhawk Lumber Company, Waterloo, 
Iowa; R. H. Bingham, Sleepy Eye, Minn.; J. W. Brown, 
Brown & Dodd, Gladbrook, Iowa. 





CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 


ASHLAND, WIs., Sept. 17.—On September 1 the lun- 
ber inspectors of Ashland formed a union for the mutual 
benefit of its members. It was organized under the 
supervision of the International Longshoresmen’s Union 
and was affiliated with the local longshoresmen’s union 
No, 268. The object of the organization is to keep in- 
competent men from inspecting lumber on Chequamegon 
bay, to prevent farming of inspectors and to keep out- 
siders from other ports coming to Ashland and loading 
boats when the inspectors at this port are not at work. 
The officers elected at the first meeting of the lodge were: 
President, J. J. McMahon; vice president, C. A. Pel- 
lette; secretary, F. J. Fish; treasurer, J. E. Nelson; 
marshall, D. C. Desmond. ‘The charter members of the 
union are the officers and D. S. Chamberlain, George Pax- 
ton, W. W. Wilder, William Riordan, Mel Fletcher, B. F. 
Welsh, Mort Wilcox, Charles Mattson, J. C. McLaughlin, 
S. W. Brace, W. R. Kromer, A, Chamberlain, J. A. 
Alverson, George True and Robert Grant. The shippers 
have had an organization for some time and they do 
not like the idea of the inspectors’ union and are try- 
ing their hardest to break the organization. They claim 
that there are some inspectors who belong to the ‘union 
who are not capable of inspecting lumber; that there 
are several others who do not belong to the union who 
are very capable men, and for these reasons they don’t 
think the Lumber Inspectors’ Union should dictate to 
them what men they should hire to load their boats. 
There have been three instances where the inspectors 
have refused to load boats since the anion started on 
account of non-union men being*employed, and they were 
successful in getting the men taken off these boats and 
union men substituted in their places. Being affiliated 
with the longshoresmen’s union they have a_ better 
chance to enforce their rules, as the longshoresmen will 
refuse to load boats where there is any infringement 
of the rules of the lumber inspectors’ union. The same 
scheme was tried at Duluth but the shippers broke 
up the union in five days. About two-thirds of the 
lumber inspectors of Ashland belong to the union. 

The John O’Brien Lumber Company sold during the 
past week 1,000,000 feet of white pine to Kelsey & Gil- 
lipsie, of North Tonawanda, and 3.000000 feet to the 
John Spry Lumber Company, of Chicago, both sales 
at top notch price, and shipment of the lumber will 
be made this fall. The Ashland Lumber Company sold 
2,000,000 pieces of lath to Chicago parties during the 
past week; also several thousand feet of lumber to 
Chicago and eastern parties. 

W. H. Gilbert has some white pine lumber sawed 
from logs from the north shore for which he asks $26 
a thousand. The lumber is No. 3 boards and _bet- 
ter and he has refused an offer of $25 a thousand 
for them. Mr. Gilbert has sold during the past week 
500,000 feet of shorts to Chicago parties and 500000 
feet of No. 4 boards to Cleveland parties at good prices. 

The logs on the Brule which have been tied up for 
the past two months have begun to arrive at Ashland. 
The water in the Brule river is at a very low stage and 
it will take a longer time to get the logs down to 
the lake than if the dam were not washed out. 

Following are the lumber shipments from the port 
of Ashland during the past week: 


BOAT AND DESTINATION, 
Schooner Delaware, North Tonawanda.... 


Feet Carried. 
650.000 


Propeller A, L. Hopkins, Chicago......... 675.000 
Schooner Uranus, Toledo , .........+..++ 650,000 
Propeller I. H. Shigley, Cleveland......... 530.000 
Propeller Lizzie Madden, Chicago......... 650 000 
Propeller H. 8. Holden, Buffalo........... 450.000 
Schooner Brightia, North Tonawanda..... 800,000 
* Schooner Peterson, Chicago. ............ 875.000 
Schooner Nelson Bloom, Cleveland........ 700 000 
Schooner James G. Blaine, Chicago....... 750,000 
Propeller H. D. Coffinberry, Chicago...... 650.000 
Propeller Normandie, Chicago ........... 700,000 
NS ep. are Braet ein nea nea ete R eae 8,080,000 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


Marinette, Wis., Sept. 17.—Only a small number of 
buyers have looked over stocks and only one purchase 0 
any importance is reported for last week. The Sawyer 
Goodman Company so!d 300.000 feet of birch to eastern 
parties through K. 8. Rosenbeak, of Frankfort, Mich. 
Among the buyers here were J. A. Pridmore, 8S. B At 
derson, Francis Beid'er, of Chicago, H. L. Tibbits, of Bos 
ton. and John Dalzell. of Detroit. Pa 

There were no Buffalo or eastern boats in port this 
week. A large number of the Chicago fleet took cargoes 
out, although they were held back for two or three days 
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by bad weather. Three eastern tows are expected next 
week, the Pringle and tow, Shores and tow and the 
Hebard and barges. 

The A. W. Claik Company, Menominee, whose factory 
was destroyed by fire, had the loss adjusted this week, 
It was total and the insurance companies will pay the 
concern $32,000. The old sash and door plant of the 
Menominee Sash & Door Company, which was bought 
some time ago by the A. W. Clark Company, will be 
rebuilt and added to and serve as the new factory. 

Jesse Spalding, of Chicago, was here this week for 
several days locking after his interests here. This is 
probably the last year of operations for the Menominee 
River Lumber Company. 

Isaac Stephenson this week announced the gift of a 
$30,000 library building to the city of Marinette, to be 
nuilt some time next year. The proposition was made to 
the city council with the proviso that the council appro- 
priate $3,000 a year for running expenses. This was 
accepted. 

The Ludington, Wells & Van Schaick Company is 
removing the machinery from what is known as its hew 
mill and storing it, preparatory to being shipped south. 
Operations in the south will not be begun this year. The 
company has leased the mill, yards and sheds to the C. J. 
Huebel Company, the Wolverine Cedar & Lumber Com- 
pany, for cedar purposes, and W. E. Kelley & Co., Chi- 
cago, for piling room, 

The Perley Lowe Company has awarded a contract to 
P. T. Finnegan, of Green Bay, to get out this winter 
20,000 telegraph poles, 50,000 posts and 20,000 ties. 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 
Bay City AND SAGINAW, Micu., Sept. 17.—The trage- 


dy at Buffalo and its deplorable consequences —have- 


occupied the attention of the people in all business 
lines to such an extent during the last week that busi- 
ness has been lost sight of. The lumber industry is no 
exception. The lumbermen of the country rank among 
the foremost in intelligence and reverence for law and 
order, and the death of President McKin'ey moves them 
deeply. In the Saginaw valley it is almost a personal 
grief to every citizen. Business is to be generally 
suspended on Thursday and the tributes of respect to 
the departed soldier and statesman will be as marked 
as they will be sincere. 

The trend of business is satisfactory in most lines. 
White pine continues good property to be on friendiy 
terms with. There is a good movement in small lots 
but not many large deals are being noted just now. 
Hemlock is doing better than last year and the move- 
ment is fair, while prices are firmer than they were a 
year ago. In hardwoods, except maple, there is a fair 
business and prices are steady. Oak and basswood bring 
ready sale and there is a demand for them, while ash 
is not quite such a favorite. 

Operators are preparing to go into camp and in 
fact camps are being established. Michigan men who 
are operating in the Georgian bay district are getting 
into the woods and expect to put im full stocks. The 
Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company will run a number 
of camps and will bank about 35,000,000 feet, a portion 
of which will probably be manufactured on Georgian 
bay, while the greater quantity will be rafted to Sand- 
wich. McArthur & Co., who are operating at Little 
Current, wiil put in 30,000.000 feet to stock their mill. 
The Eddys will put in 25,000,000 at Blind River and 
the Michigan Lumber Company, at the same _ place, 
will put in a full stock. Edmund Hall will bank 
25,000,000 feet or more, the Peter estate will cut a large 
quantity of logs on Parry sound and the Moulthrop 
Lumber Company, which operates a’ mill at John’s 
island, will secure a full stock. The Cleveland Saw 
Mill & Lumber Company, which is bui:ding a big 
mill plant at Sarnia, will put in a stock for it. The 
Spanish River Lumber Company will cut about 20.000,- 
000 feet of logs for the mills at Spanish River operated 
by McCormick & Braman; the Holland & Graves plant 
at Byng Inlet will be stocked to the extent of about 
40,000,000 feet. At Midland, Victoria Harbor, Col- 
lingwood and other points in the district firms not 
enumerated are starting camps and expect to secure a 
full stock for their plants next season. 

The Stephens Lumber Company started a crew of men 
establishing camps a week ago near Waters. Salling, 
Hanson & Co. will put in a stock for the new mill at 
Grayling and for the box shook saw mill at Roscom- 
mon. Haak & Son, Wolverine, are to operate camps 
in connection with a logging road now being con- 
structed, and the Wards will operate on the line of 
their road putting in logs for two or three mills. 

J. J. Flood, of West Bay City, who operates the 
Welch mill, has run every day since last January and 
says he expects to have enough logs to run eleven months 
next year. C. S. Bliss will lumber on the head waters 
of the Tittabawassee. C. Merrill & Co. will run camps 
in Gladwin county and there will be small operators at 
various points. Wages will be high owing to the 
scarcity of men, and supplies will also be much higher 
than a year ago. 

Last May 20,000,000 feet of logs were started from 
Houghton lake and they have been rafted to Muskegon. 
Not so many logs will be cut in that’ vicinity the 
ensuing winter. 

_ The tug Champion lost a raft containing 2,000.000 fect 
in St. Clair river last week and only a small portion 


of the logs, according to report, has been recovered. 
The raft was the property of the Detroit Lumber Com- 
pany and the loss is reported at $15,000. 

The hoop mill of the Goldie Cooperage Company, at 
West Bay City, was destroyed by fire this morning, 
entailing a loss of $12,000 with no insurance. 


The saw mill of F. S. Wait, at Evart, was damaged 
last week by fire to the extent of $1,000. A quantity 
of shingles were saved and the shingle machinery was 
only partially damaged. The loss was covered to the 
extent of $500 only. Mr. Wait has leased the Davy 
mill to cut out the remainder of his timber. 

When the business of rafting logs from Canada was 
inaugurated two breakwaters were built at the mouth 
of Saginaw river for the purpose of storing logs 
securely. The log rafting business having passed into 
history these breakwaters are to be removed and the 
timber used in their construction converted into lumber. 

Ralph Loveland was in Detroit the greater portion 
of last week attending to the work of building booms 
for the Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company at Sandwich. 
Piles are being driven in twelve feet of water there for 
holding logs. Work on the frame of the new mill is 
to begin in a few days. Mr. Loveland says his com- 
pany has sold up its stock of lumber very closely. 

L. S. Beardslee, of Onaway, who operates a veneering 
plant there, has contracted to furnish Cleveland parties 
with 1,250,000 feet of maple veneering. Ostrander’s 
mill, at the terminus of the Detroit & Mackinac rail- 
road, north of Alpena, is finished and ready to begin 
operations. Vonde Bosch & Co. are building a shingle 
mill with a capacity of 35,000 daily and Wright & 
Co., who operate a small saw mill, have cut over 
1,000,000 feet of lumber since the mill was built a 
few weeks ago. 

There were shipped from Cheboygan during August 
5,943,000 feet of lumber, 3,500,000 shingles, 1,500,000 
pieces of lath, 1,000,000 feet of logs and 98,000 pieces 
of cedar. 

The H. M. Loud’s Sons Company tie mill and shingle 
mill, at Au Sable, was destroyed by fire on Wednesday 
night. The loss to the company is about $10,000. 
The mill will be rebuilt but it will not be ready for 
operations before next spring. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, Ouro, Sept. 13.—During all this week the 
city has so far as possible devoted itself entirely to 
entertaining the old veterans and on Wednesday, the 
day of the great parade, all business, so far as could 
be, was suspended. All lumber offices were closed and 
the principals and employees turned out to help lend 
their mite of encouragement and appreciation to the 
old soldiers. The weather all the week was most pro- 
pitious, and the whole affair was one that will be 
long remembered by all who were fortunate enough 
to be of the number here. 

The arrivals of lumber by boat this week were the 
least for the same number of days since the opening 
of navigation, giving the lumbermen a chance to enter- 
tain visiting lumbermen and to put yards and docks 
to rights, preparatory for the big fleet of vessels 
expected next week. Boats arriving this week were as 
follows: 


BOAT AND PORT OF SAILING, Feet Delivered. 





Propeller Langell Boy, Algoma Millis, Mich....... 450,000 
Schooner J. B. Comstock, Algoma Mills, Mich.... 650,000 
Propeller Ida B., Oscoda, Mich.....cccccccccssee 300,000 
Propeller Helen Wells, Charlevoix, Mich.......... 450,000 
Propeller J. R, Scott, Munising, Mich............. 600,000 
Propeller Monohansett, Red Cliffs, Mich.......... 400,000 
Propeller Argo, Duluth, Minn.........eeeeeeeee 880,000 
Schooner Oneonti, Duluth, Minn.............66. 50,000 
Schooner C. J. Jones, Duluth, Minn............. 470,000 
Schooner D. P. Dobbins, Duluth, Minn........... 650,000 
Schooner Thomas Garon, Duluth, Minn.......... 450,000 
Propeller George King... ceccccccsccccccccvcces 500,000 

Total receipts by boat this week............ 6,450,000 


There is a very apparent decrease of the amount of 
dry white pine in the market and if the present demand 
keep up all the stock of 1900 cut will be used up 
within the next thirty days. At a joint meeting of the 
Cleveland and Toledo dealers held at the Lumbermen’s 
Club rooms on Friday the price on white pine uppers, 
selects and fine common was advanced $2 a thousand 
feet on all thicknesses. At this meeting a conference 
at Toledo was arranged and the following were dele- 
gated to go to represent the Cleveland market: Pres- 
ident Guy Gray, of the Mills-Gray-Carleton Company ; 
Max Myers, of the Nicola, Stone & Myers Company; 
C. H. Prescott, jr., of the Saginaw Bay Company, and 
John King, of the Cleveland Saw Mill & Lumber Com- 
pany. 
= sa out of town lumbermen took advantage of the 
low railroad rates to visit the city this week and 
make purchases and at the same time visit the encamp- 
ment, see the parade ete. Among the more prominent 
were Dr. Harry Bunts, who represents the Mills-Gray- 
Carleton Company at Pittsbrug, Pa.; Fred Hoffman 
and N. B. Van Alstine, of Youngstown, Ohio; U. G. 
Fredericks, D. Jack-on, S. N. Wilson and 8S. H. Weeks, 
of the Henkey Lumber Company, of Akron, Ohio; D. 
C. Curry, of Massillon, Ohio; Mr, Leatherman and 
James A. Hunt, of Wadsworth, Ohio; Mr. Nanorman, 
of Rock Creek, Ohio; Col. Charles Weybrecht, of J. T. 
Weybrecht’s Sons, Alliance, Ohio; C. D. Hope, of Mount 
Pleasant, Ohio; W. M. Enck, of Wible, Enck & Co., 
Canal Dover, Ohio; L. W. Lorber, of Convoy, Ohio; J. 
J. MceMan, of Wakeman, Ohio; Mr. Postlewait, Orrville, 
Ohio; S. E. Reidont, Hudson, Ohio; J. A. Meek, East 
Palestine, Ohio; Mr. Watrass, of the Buffalo Lumber 
Company, Charlestown, W. Va.; William Himberger, 
Norwalk, Ohio; J. T. Anderson, J. A. Everett and J. C. 
Parsons, Pittsburg, Pa.; J. B. Adams, Marysville, Ohio; 
Mr. Gordon, Washington, Pa.; Joseph King, Galion, 
Ohio; W. H. Malone. Jamestown, Pa.; James Stightz, 
Wampun, Pa.; Frederick Buel, of Fisher & Buel, Mal- 
vern, Ohio; E. Sherer, Mapleton, Ohio; John Pero, 
Mogadore, Ohio; D. H. Garner, Saybrook, Ohio; Mr. 
Greenfield, of the Greenfield Lumber Company, Oil City, 
Pa.; Mr. Scott, of Scott Bros., Apple Creek, Ohio; J. 


E. Johnson, of Holmes & Johnson, Berea, Ohio; Mr. 
Meek, of Meek & McClure, East Palestine, Ohio; 1. F. 
Mellinger, Leetonia, Ohio; J. F. Smith, Painesville, 
Ohio, and H. M. O'Malley, Chagrin Falls, Ohio. A 
large amount of lumber was sold to the visiting lum- 
bermen which will be shipped out next week. 

F. W. Gilchrist, senior member of F. R. Gilchrist 
& Co., left for Liverpool, England, on Friday. He 
expects to be in various parts of the old country for 
several weeks, 

Real estate business in our city is very good, build- 
ing never better and the local lumber trade is the 
best for the season for many - years. 





TRADE IN TOLEDO. 

ToLEDO, OnIO, Sept. 16.—The past week has been a lit- 
tle quiet in the lumber trade. It has seemed almost as 
though all minds were so full of the terrible affliction 
and loss to the nation—yes, the world at large—that 
business had been almost neglected, as hopes and fears 
alternately ruled, and finally, when President McKin- 
ley’s death came, people were ready to stop almost every- 
thing and mourn. 

Shipments are keeping up well, and while new orders 
are not as plentiful as sometimes all are getting enough 
to keep them busy. There is no anxiety to push stock; 
no surplus of anything. The shortage of good lumber, 
No. 1 shop and better, has developed another advance. 
Present prices will range about as follows: Uppers, 
$65; 1 to 2-inch selects, $55; 1 to 2-inch fine common, 
$46; 1} to 2-inch, $50; No. 1 shop, l-inch, $35; 1} to 2- 
inch, $45. No change as yet in common grade except 
that 1x12 No. 3 common stock is held at $21 and 1x8 
_— common stock at $19, a one dollar advance on these 
grades. 


_ No change is noted in the local market. The demand 
is good. 


—sy 
NEW MILLS. 





Florida. 


Graceville—Jesse McClain, of Geneva, Ala., will build 
a saw mill, 

Illinois. 

East St. Louis—Drummond & Son’s box factory will be 
rebuilt.——The East St. Louis Planing Mill Company is 
erecting a planing mill. 

Kentucky. 
Adairville—V. P. Moore & Co. are erecting a planing mill. 


Jackson—The Kentucky Lumber & Veneer Company will 
erect a planing mill. 


Maine. 
Newport—Pearson & McFadden are building a mill. 
Maryland. 


Cambridge—James A, Carmine will rebuild his saw mill, 
recently burned. 
Missouri. 


St. Louis—The Thompson Planing Mill Company will build 
a planing mill. 


Oregon. 
Forest Grove—J. M. Chandler will build a shingle mill. 
Virginia. 
Petersburg—Jacob Savage will erect a planing mill. 
Washington. 


Blanchard (near)—P. B. Anderson will build a single 
block shingle mill. 

Sedro-Wolley--The Desmond Shingle Company will build 
an 8U,000 capacity shingle mill. 

Tacoma—Andrew & Reed are building a shingle milJ.—— 
Derickson & Co, are erecting a planing mill. 

Tacoma—A saw mill is being erected by the Puget Sound 
Lumber Company. 


Wisconsin. 
Black Alder Lake—A planing mill is being erected by 
the Cotter-Close Lumber Company. 


Jordan (near)—John H. Campbell & Son, of Hill, Wis., 
are erecting a saw mill. 


Stevens Point—Clifford & Fox will balld a planing mill. 
British America. 


Smelter Lake, B. C.—B. Lequime & Co., of Midway, B. C., 
pa erect a saw mill, sash and door factory and shingle 
mill. 





Ubituary. 


Horace F. Burroughs. 

Horace F. Burroughs, a well-known Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
dealer in building materials, died at his home, 197 
Carlton avenue, on September 10. He was 72 years 
old and a native of Brooklyn. After several years spent 
on a whaling vessel and on coasters, he apprenticed 
himself to a carpenter, but in 1852 started out for him- 
seif as a dealer in building materials at Kent avenue 
and Morton street, Brooklyn. The business grew with 
the city and made him a wealthy man. Mr. Burroughs 
remained active as the head of the business until con- 
fined by his last illness. Mr. Burroughs’ wife died two 
years ago. A son and a daughter survive them. He was 
one of the oldest directors and stockholders of the Man- 
ufacturers’ National bank of Brooklyn and a director 
of the Building Materials’ Exenange in Manhattan. He 
was a Royal Arch Mason and « rember of Hyatt lodge. 
Funeral «ervices were held ou -riday evening and the 
interment took place on Saturday in Greenwood ceme- 
tery. 








It has been alleged that the land owners along the 
Guyandotte river in West Virginia have agreed to dis- 
continue lumbering on their properties for a year in 
order to raise the value of their logs. They claim that 
they have not been receiving what the property was 
worth. Others have also been asked to join. If this 
shall be done it practically means the cutting off of the 
supply from the majority of the mills between Hunting- 
ton and Cincinnati. , 
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THE EASTERN LUMBER FIELD. 





Grief and Reverence Everywhere for the Martysed President— Prospective Officers of the 
New Yurk Lumber Trade Association—Advanced Lake and Canal Freighis for 
the funawandas—Maine Drives Delayed- Birch Prices Advanced— 
Dissolution of the Long Isiand Retail Combination. 


————e—erern—errs 


THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, Sept. 16.—ut one topic of conversation, 
one saddened monotone, pervades the trade—the death 
of President Mctin.ey. Wherever lumbermen congre- 
gate it is the primary subject. ‘Lhere is little duubt 
that the trageuy may have sume eliect on the attend- 
ance at the Pan-Amer.can this week, as far as New 
Yorkers aie conceined. Bus.ness itse:f has not been 
atiected as yet, and thee in no danger that it will be, 
the week’s preparation tor the final sad tidings having 
nuilied the suddenness of the shock. ‘Lhe stock mar- 
ket this morning opened strong, and there is a general 
feeiing that Piesident Rooseveit wall continue the con- 
servulsve and prosperity inducing aduunistiation of 
the beloved muaityr. ‘ } 

Every lumber house in the city will be closed tight 
as a dium on ‘Thursday, the day of the funeral, and 
when it comes to Lukens of resp.ct New Yorks lumber 
deasers wiil be tound well represented. They are proud, 
by the way, of the fact that three representative tumber 
nmen—John N, Scatcherd, C. W. Goodyear and George P. 
Sawyer, ail of Butlato—were honored by being near the 
deuuw executive in his last sad moments. 

‘Lue annual meeting of the New York Lumber Trade 
Association is scheduled to take place at the rooms, 
18 Bioadway, on Uctober 9. ‘The nom.nating committce 
has placed the foliowing officers in nomination tor the 
ensu.ng year: For president, Richard 38. White; first 
vice president, Aibro J. Newton; second vice president, 
W. F. Youngs, and treaswer, Charies KE. Pe.l. At last 
week's mecting the name of Charles I. Fischer, retail 
lumber dealer at 1928 Park avenue, had not been passed 
upon for membersh.p in the association; later iv was 
approved, 

xobert W. Higbie, the well known wholesale dealer 
in hardwoods at 45 Broadway, this city, has formed a 
retaii connection at Jama.ca, L. 1., in which quaint 
little village he lives. Several years ago Mr. Higire 
was a partner with John R, Carpenter, us Carpenter 
& Higb.e. He is again a full partner in the concern, 
which will be known as John K Carpenter & Co., the 
other partners beng Mr, Carpenter, his two sons— 
Treadweli D. and Atexander H.—and Mr. Higbie. Mr, 
Higbie will give his attention to the financiat end, and 
the change will not intertere with his piesent whole- 
sale and manulacturing interests. 

Charies W. Manning, who had charge of the sales 
department of the Chequasset Lumber Company, has 
sturted in business for himself at 66 Broad suee. He 
is now the agent in the east for the J. M. Caid Com- 
pany, the harawood munutacturer of Chattanooga, ‘Tenn. 
Mr. Manning wil not conine himself to hardwoods 
aione but wall also deal in North Caroljina and southern 
pine, 

Kecent visitors to the city included Samuel Burk- 
holder, of the J. P. Walter Lumber Company, Craw- 
fordsvil.e, Ind., who is also president of che indiana 
Hardwood Lumber Association; IF. L. Wagar, of the 
Wayar Lumber Company, Wagar, Ala.; Hamuton Love, 
of Love, boyd & Co, Nashvilie, ‘Lenn.; Chanes LL, 
Bucki, Jacksonville, Fia.; Col, John L, Gay, of the Gay 
Lumver Company, Kinston, N. C.; John £. Du Bois, 
Du Ko.s, Pa.; Max Kosse, president of the K. & P. Lum- 
ber Company, Cincinnati, Umio; I’, KE. Willson, of Willson 
Bros., Pivtsvurg; John D. hirby, Baltimore. 

The Hariem Lumber, Storage & ‘Lrucking Company 
has been organized in this city with a capital stock of 
$6,000. The directors are Wiliam Fisher, William ks, 
Fisher and Charles F. Fisher, all of New York. 

W. K. Knox, who manages the New York office of 
Lucas E. Moore & Co., New Orleans, at 11 Broadway, 
left last week for that city on business matters. 

J. C. Turner, head of the Turner Cypress Company, 
is expected buck from a business and p.easure trip in 
the. west. the latter part of the week. 

Before: snow shall tly the firm of William Breen's 
Sons, retail hardwood dealers, who are now located at 
the toot of West Twenty-ninth street, in this borough, 
will cross the river to Greenpoint. A fine yard, cover- 
ing an area of nine lots, has been leased on Greenpoint 
avenue, near the ferry. An office building, sheds and 
stables must be erected before the change shall take 
place. 

Mickens & McHenry have . succeeded the Corning 
Lumber Company, Atlantic Highlands, N. J. The com- 
pany consists of T. H. Mickens, former president, and 
G. P. McHenry, former general manager of the older 
eoncern, 

Wiliam B. Millard, of the Millard Lumber Company, 
Rouse’s Point, N. Y., was a visitor in the city the latter 
part of last week. He had been on a bus.ness and 
pleasure trip in New England, 

The’ firm of Kellar & Mallett, 18 Broadway, is about 
to liquidate by mutual consent. No plan has been 
agreed upon as yet, but all obligations will be paid in 
full and the senior partner, Stenley E. Kellar, will 
eontinue the business—that of wholesale hardwoods and 
maple flooring—under his own name. 

“An. interesting customs question will be decided 
shortly at Washington. While at Antwerp E. J. Hill, 
of the Hill & Hubbell Lumber Company, Norwalk, 
Conn., lost the trunks of his family through destruc- 


tion by fire. An entire new outfit had to be purchased 
and the question of duties came up on Congressman 
Hill’s return to this city recently. The trunks were 
sent to Connecticut in bond, 

W. I. Boyer, of Boyer & Boyer, Asheville, Tenn., has 
been kept south longer than contemplated because ot 
the big volume of business at the home office. There 
is some talk of discontinuing the New York oflice, but 
it is said no decision has as yet been reached. 


The Week’s Charters. 


Timber rates from gulf ports to the United Kingdom 
and continent continue easy in the face of limited de- 
mand for tonnage, 85s to 87s 6d being quoted. For deal 
tonnage from the provinces there is limited inquiry, but 
rates appear to be sustained at 35s from St. John to 
west coast of England. ‘ime rates do not improve, no 
special interest being manifested by charterers. For 
good modern boats the general asking rate is 4s for 
periods of six and twelve months, though in instances 
this has been shaded. 

River Plate lumber rates are quiet, For gulf loading 
tonnage is offered freely at say $13 to $13.50 to Buenos 
Ayres, but the more urgent ordeis appear to be fully 
covered, From outside provincial ports the rate remains 
$9.50 to $10, and fiom Boston and Portland the quota- 
tion is $9. From Phitadelphia a schooner of 1,329 tons 
accepted $9 for a spruce cargo. Brazil freights continue 
dull. The only fixtures of consequence are St. John to 
Rio at $11 and Mobile to same, $14.50. Tonnage to West 
India ports continues in good request, numerous orders 
for lumber from the south being submitted. Owners, 
however, are yet cautious regarding the hurricane period 
and are reluctant to charter, notwithstanding full pre- 
vious rates are obtainable. 

There is a noticeable increase in the number of coast- 
wise lumber orders and the maiket has been strength- 
ened by their presentation. Tonnage, however, offers 
sparing y, with owners now quoting $6 as the inside 
limit, Biunswick to New York. 

The following are some of the fixtures for the week: 

Steamer Ursula Bright, Pensacola to Holland, timber, 97s 
6d. September-October, 

_Stcamer Vala, Vensacola to Cardiff or Greenock, timber, 
85s; option, Tyne or Holland, 87s 6d. Prompt. 

Steamer Teelin Head, Quebec to Portsmouth, deals, 45s, 
and timber, 75s. September. 

ark Winland, Apalachicola to Havre, Dieppe or Honfleur, 
timber, 120s, 

Bark Hector, St. John, N. B., to Rio Janeiro, lumber, $11. 

Bark Adelaide, Portland to Buenos Ayres, lumber, at or 
about $9.50. 

Ship Creedmore, St. John, N. B., to Montevideo or Buenos 
Ayres, lumber, $9. = 

Bark Sunbeam, gulf to Buenos Ayres, lumber, $13.50. 

Bark Angela, Mobile to Buenos Ayres, lumber, $13.50. 

Schooner Thomas 8. Dennison, Vhiladelphia to Buenos 
Ayres, spruce lumber, $9, 

Bark Skoda, Mobile to Rio Janeiro, lumber, $14.50. 

Schooner Harry W. Haynes, Wilmington, N. C., to Haytl, 
lumber, $8.75. 

Schooner George V. Jordan, Pascagoula to Havana, lum- 
ber, $7.50. 

: — Nettie Shipman, Jacksonville to Pawtucket, lum- 
per, (5 

Schooner W. D. Marvel, Claremont, Va., to New York, 
green lumber, $2.80. 

Schooner Tofa, St. Simons to Noank, lumber, $5.8714. 

. —- J. H. Parker, Charleston to New York, lum- 
yer, $6. 

Schooner Lizzie Carr, Norfolk to New York, lumber, $2.25. 

Schooner Horace P, Shares, Jacksonville to New York, 
lumber, $6.25. 

Schooner Charles K, Buckley, Brunswick to New York, 
lumber, at or about $5.75. ‘ 

Schooner Laura L, Sprague, Fernandina to New York, 
lumber, $6, 

Schooner Helen Montague, Jacksonville to New York, lum- 
ber, $6.25. 

Spot freight rates to European ports are: 


Walnut Logs Cooperage 

and Lumber. Whitewood. Stock. 
TAvOrpool «osc. 10s 12s 6d 7s 6d 
London ere 17s 6d 10s 
GP eee 16¢ 100 lbs. 19¢ 10¢ ¢. ft. 
Marseilles on 0 ROB 22s 64 22s 6d 
BOAUTO: ccveee «-+-20¢100 Ibs. 25¢ 10c ft. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BurFao, N. Y., Sept. 16.—The assassination of Presi- 
dent McKinley, occurring as it did on the exposition 
grounds, has made it necessary to suspend the proceed- 
ings at the exposition more than would have been the 
case otherwise, so the closing of the gates on Thursday 
struck exactly on exercise day of Lumbermen’s Week. 
Beside that, President Milburn and Chairman Scatcherd, 
of the executive committee, accompanied the funeral 
train to Washington, which made another awkward gap 
in the program. So it was arranged to go on as before, 
except that the exercises would be given on Tuesday 
instead of Thursday. The committee is doing what can 
be done to give the visiting lumbermen a satisfactory 
week and at this writing it appears that the attendance 
of visiting members of the trade will be large. 

The Buffalo Lumber Exchange held a special meeting 
on September 14 and passed appropriate resolutions on 
the death of the president, also urging all local lumber- 
men to attend the exercises on Tuesday. There is some 
expression of doubt as to the propriety of closing the 
fair a third day. after shutting it up on the 14th and 
15th, but it is better to err on that side than the other. 

Lumber receipts by lake were light last week, being 





only 5,510,000 feet, with 2,202,000 shingles and 27,000 
ties. There is no change in lake freight rates, 

Some lake losses are reported. The steamer E, H. 
Strong, which went down off Munising, with lumber for 
the R. Laidlaw Company, of Buffalo, and was at first 
reported a total loss, is now likely to be raised and 
brought to destination. E. D. Colie had a tow on Lake 
Huron at the beginning of the week. The lumber is of 
very fine quality and he is correspondingly anxious, 
especially as the weather is stormy. There has been 
rather more loss of lumber by lake this season than 
usual, . 

J. B. Wall, O. E. Yeager and C. M. Treat, who went to 
the Hoo-Hoo meeting at Norfolk as the representatives 
of the Buffalo contingent, took the salt water route from 
New York, a matter of twenty hours. They caught some 
rather rough weather on the way down. They were con- 
siderably dizappointed over missing the concatenation 
for next year but were glad of retaining a place on the 
Supreme Nine in the person of our worthy Vicegerent 
Snark, C, H. Stanton. A. W. Kreinheder, who had 
arranged to go, was unable to get away. 

F. W. Vetter is back from Arkansas with a good re- 
port from the mills of the Empire company. He arrived 
on September 14, just in time for Lumbermen’s Week. 

Frank T. Sullivan has gone to Mississippi to take 
charge of the lumber operations of the new Janes-Keeney 
Company, in the absence of H. 8. Janes, who will go 
down there soon. The mills are running in good shape 
and business is very good. 

M. E. Preisch is back from a trip to the saw mills of 
the lake district. He finds none too much lumber for 
sale there and does not appear to think that there is to 
be much surplus there right away. 

Hugh McLean & Co. are now running three saw mills 
in Indiana, chiefly on oak, and are looking for plenty of 
custom for it all when ready to be shipped. Their stock 
is large. 

R. C, Seatcherd, brother of the late Alan D, Seatcherd, 
manager of the Batavia & New York Woodworking Com- 
pany, hag been elected a director of the company since 
the latter’s death. No change in the management has 
been made so far beyond that. 

R. F. Wilcox & Co. report an increase of hardwood 
bill orders of late. The firm is busy filling the big state 
order for canal timbers, all of which come to Buffalo 
by rail and take the canal here. 





TRADE AT THE HUB. 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 16.—From the oldest concern in 
the Boston lumber fraternity to the newest office boy 
each of the band wears upon his face and carries 
within his heart poignant grief for the personal loss 
which has been sustained in the death of our beloved 
president. The term may not be used in the old hack- 
neyed sense, which has come to it through long service 
in formal resolutions and fervid oratory, for the word 
beloved springs naturally from the heart to the lips, 
and something of the old time enthusiasm of loyalty, 
which for ages has marked the attitude of the subject 
for the wise sovereign, is inspired in the breast of the 
citizen of the free republic for his chief magistrate. 
There is not one who has not felt the comfortab!e 
effect of his wise methods, his sterling character and, 
perhaps more than all, of his wide, inclusive human 
sympathy. The material evidence of his wisdom is 
the last which comes to the mind of the mourners here, 
for the personal bereavement in the loss of a personal 
friend stiikes first and deepest. The tangible evidence 
of all that he has been to us is to be found in the 
homes of those of our brotherhood, in the material 
prosperity—the added comfort for the wife, the better 
advantages for the children and the freedom of the 
head of the household from the carping cares and fore- 
bodings which furrowed his face but a few years ago. 
What wonder is it that those of us in New England 
who have felt these beneficent effects of our dead- pres- 
ident’s strength and wisdom should rise up and eall 
his memory blessed? We take up our work in the hope 
that the influence of this grand life may continue and 
that the stamp of McKinleyism, as we see it, may 
never be effaced. 

There is little interest this week in anything that 
does not center in Buffalo. There is work to be done, 
and the Boston brotherhood of lumbermen continue in 
the business of manufacturing and selling lumber, 
with what cheerfulness and courage they may, and the 
resolve to enjoy the new signs of commercial activity 
and prosperity which are now taking definite shape. 
The atmosphere is becoming more and more charged 
with the ozone active request and good business gen- 
erally. Even the hardwood men begin to feel it, and 
increasingly frequent are the reports of fair sized 
inquiry and large orders. There is no overwhelming 
rush of business, however, and, as far as the situation 
may be gaged by the building permits of New England, 
there is actually a small falling off in the volume of 
building. Architects, however, are tremendously busy 
with new projects for the fall and winter and many 
also are looking ahead to next spring. 

H. M, Bickford, who has recently returned from an 
extended southern trip, which he took for the purpose 
of inspecting what stocks his firm has to offer, came 
back to his desk well satisfied with the assortment 
of poplar which he found at his various southern con- 
nections. In the present dry condition of the poplar 
market the chap who discovers himself the possessor 
of a good stock of all thicknesses has reason to con 
template present conditions with complacency. His spe- 
cial joy is a fine stock of §-inch, of which his firm has 
been making a specia'ty. 

Rumor has it that Waldo Hobart, son of Kirk Hobart, 
formerly treasurer of the Chequasset Lumber Company, 
who has been a salesman for this company for some 
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years, has bought the furniture and office fixtures of 
the old company in the Exchange building and will 
embark upon the sea of lumber commerce on his own 
hook. 

Horace Bickford, who has been suffering a severe 
illness at home since the last of August, is making slow 
gains, but it will be some time before he will again be 
seen at his desk. His enforced vacation comes perhaps 
at as good a time as any, especially since he now 
has Elmer Gibbs, upon whom the management of the 
business devolves. ‘This company occupies the unique 
position of owning a large stock of 14 and_ 14-inch 
cherry, probably about the only stock in New England. 

E. E. Taenzer, of E. E. Taenzer & Co., Memphis, Tenn,, 
returning from a European trip during the summer, 
stopped over in Boston for a few days to say “How 
do you do?” to his lumber friends, He left here on 
his way to spend Lumbermen’s Week at Buffalo, 

Warner Butler will be one of the crowd of good fel- 
lows representing the lumber interests at Buffalo dur- 
ing Lumbermen’s Week. He will take this in on his 
way back from a trip to the home of his mills in Penn- 
sylvania. 





TRADE OF THE TONAWANDAS. 


Nort Tonawanpa, N, Y., Sept. 17.—The most pro- 
nounced car shortage that the lumber dealers at the 
Tonawandas have ever had to contend with, say the 
oldest dealers, prevails. A leading dealer stated this 
afternoon that it is almost an impossibility to secure 
a ear for a rush order, which inconveniences the local 
trade greatly owing to the almost unsurpassed call for 
most of the woods handled at this market. This is at- 
tributed to the Pan-American Exposition and the move- 
ment of grain, a large number of engines heretofore used 
to haul freight trains being pressed into passenger serv- 
ice on account of immense traflic lately to the big fair. 
It is evident that the lumbermen will make a concerted 
effort to relieve the situation if it shall continue much 
longer. 

Lake and canal freight rates are absorbing much 
attention among local dealers, an advance of trom 25 
to 50 cents having taken place within the last few days 
in the figures formerly paid from Duluth to the Tona- 
wandas and other Lake Erie ports, while owners of 
canal boats have secured an increase of 15 cents a 
thousand to Albany and New York respectively. The 
prevailing rate to Albany is $1.50 and to New York 
$1.90, the highest of the season. Local vessel agents 
say that no increase has been established in the rate 
that has prevailed for some time from Menominee and 
the Georgian bay district to this and other lower lake 
ports, but predict that they will have reached $2.50 
and $2.25 respectively before October 1, the figure being 
quoted by them to shippers soliciting tonnage to carry 
lumber from those ports to the Tonawandas at that time. 

Since September 8 nearly 25,000,000 feet of lumber 
has arrived at the Tonawandas by vessel, bringing 
receipts for the month up to date to about 45,000,000 
feet. With the exception of a large fleet of lumber 
laden vessels that arrived here late Saturday and early 
Sunday only a few barges have arrived since the heavy 
wind storm that has prevailed on the lakes from late 
last week, most of those loaded for this market being 
detained in shelter or at the ports where they loaded. 

Having decided to close out its wholesale lumber 
business at North Tonawanda, the H. M. Tyler Lum- 
ber Company is receiving only the stock that was pur- 
chased before this decision was reached. It is expected 
that the broken stock in the local yard will have been 
entirely disposed of by May of next year, after which 
the company will devote its attention to the develop- 
ment of its yellow pine interests in the south. ‘The 
retirement of the H, M. Tyler Lumber Company from 
this market means the loss to the Tonawandas of one 
of the oldest and largest local white pine firms. 

Through the efforts of a number of local dealers a 
reduction of 30 cents in the rate to points between 
this market and Rochester has just been announced by 
the Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg railway, with a 
corresponding rate to all other towns along its line. 
The rate paid to Rochester and intermediate points 
before was $1.50. 

Anent the report that the Atlantic Steamship Com- 
pany is preparing to ship yellow pine lumber from 
its mills at Georgetown, S. C., direct to this and other 
lumber markets along the great lakes via the St. Law- 
rence river the item of insurance, it is figured, ought 
to make it out of the question, the prevailing rate on 
a vessel alone being 44 percent one way, and it will 
soon be considerably higher, which would bring the 
insurance on 1,000 feet of lumber up to nearly $11. 
It is therefore considered that the expense is too great 
to make such a venture a paying one, 

William F. Fox, of Albany, N. Y., is securing data in 
the Tonawandas for his history of the lumber industry 
of New York state. He has reached the subject of river 
driving and log marks in his writing. Judging from 
the data being secured the volume will be one of the 
most interesting of its kind ever published. 

The high wind storm that prevailed here Sunday and 
yesterday did considerable damage in the yards, blowing 
over much lumber and injuring several men in the yards 
where attempts were made to work. 

Little if any work will be done in the local lumber 
yards and other branches of business on Thursday, the 
date set for the burial of the late president and mourn- 
ing and prayer throughout the United States. The death 
of the president is deeply mourned in the Tonawandas. 

_ H. M. Tyler, of the H. M. Tyler Lumber Company, is 
in the east on a business trip. 

W. E. Kelsey, of W. E. & C. E. Kelsey, has returned 
from a business trip to Duluth, Minn., and Ashland, Wis. 


SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


PittspurG, Pa., Sept. 17.—The calamity which has 
befallen the nation has laid a heavy hand on the hearts 
of all and in consequence the depression in trade of all 
kinds is most emphatically felt and is expected to con- 
tinue for the next ten days. Business is going on in 
a desultory fashion entirely different from the activity 
which inaugurated the month and the tragic death of 
a most revered president is decidedly the cause of the 
change. President Roosevelt seems to enjoy the confi- 
dence of his admirers here, irrespective of party dis- 
tinction, who expect to see the McKinley policy main- 
tained in a firm, high handed way calculated to inspire 
a strong reliance in his ability and to encourage the 
great national industrial world. In deference to the 
memory of Mr. McKinley it was decided today to close 
all lumber offices on Thursday. There was no dissenting 
voice, 

The American Lumber & Manufacturing Company will 
remove on November 1 to the Presbyterian Publication 
building at the corner of Ninth street and Penn avenue. 
By this move the company will secure more commodious 
and much better lighted quarters than it now possesses 
in the Ferguson building. G. Walter Gates, secretary 
and treasurer of the company, lias gone on a business 
trip to Norfolk. 

C. E. Orwig, of the Empire building, reports trade 
as having been good right along with no interference 
through the strike now assumed to be settled. Mr. 
Orwig lately signed a contract for 2,000,000 feet of 
hemlock on a West Virginia tract. 

L. L. Satler is in Cleveland on a business trip. 

F. W. Ruskauff, of the Ruskauff Lumber Company, is 
at present at the Patton plant, Cambria county, which 
will be from this time on under the supervision of Mr. 
Bierlein, who is a well known lumberman. 

B. F. Scott, recently with the Chequasset Lumber Com- 
pany in the Park building, is representing the local 
interests of the Cleveland Saw Mill. & Lumber Company. 

Flint, Erving & Stoner have had a busy month prior 
to the death of the president and predict a lively fall 
trade. R. H. Erving returned home from Muskoka this 
morning. 

Hugh Murphy left today cn a short business trip east. 

Lindsay & Hamilton are hopeful over conditions and 
look for enough business in the next month to keep 
everyone hustling. 

All the yellow pine orders they can handle and no 
cars to ship them is a terse way in which Willson 
Bros. report an existing state of affairs. Building in 
country,towns is active and orders from these districts 
are coming in freely. 

The Glassport Lumber Company secured the work of 
building a $20,000 church at McKeesport. The 8. J. 
Little Planing Mill Company will erect a large apart- 
ment house in Allegheny. 





THE PENOBSCOT DISTRICT. 


Bangor, Me., Sept. 16.—Fears are expressed by lum- 
bermen that the West branch drive, already six weeks 
late, will not arrive in boom in time to be rafted this 
fall, and this would mean that the second East branch 
drive also would be too late, for it must come on the 
water that is being held for the moving of the West 
branch. 

A lumberman who came down from up river Saturday 
says that the rear of the West branch drive is still at 
Quakish deadwater, where logs are being sorted out. 
This sorting process cannot be completed until about 
September 18 or 20, and the remainder of the drive, 
comprising about 30,000,000 feet of saw logs, will then 
have a long and hard passage to boom unless heavy rains 
should come at once. The last dam to be passed is the 
new stone dam of the Great Northern Company and the 
head of water there on Saturday was only 11 feet and 8 
inches, much less than is required for a quick passage 
of the logs. 

The second East branch drive, containing about 20,- 
000,000 feet of saw logs, is now at Mohawk rips, below 
Lincoln, waiting for the West branch water, which can- 
not be released until the West branch logs shall start 
from Quakish and the gates of the stone dam be opened, 
for there is not enough water in the upper courses of the 
main river to float the East branch logs to boom, and 
the prospect now is that the two drives will not reach 
boom until well into October. As no rafting is usually 
done after October 15, on account of the near approach 
of ice-making weather, it is feared that few of the logs 
will see the mills this year. Thus far about 44,000,000 
feet of logs has been rafted this season for the mills, or 
less than one-half the supply. The prospect is anything 
but encouraging and only a heavy and long continued 
rain can save the lumber mills from an early shut-down 
and one of the most unsatisfactory seasons on record. 
Great difficulty is also being experienced with the drives 
on the St. John river, New Brunswick. Arrangements 
are now being made at Sugar island boom to winter the 
whole cut now held in the river in case the fail rains 
do not bring it down in time to have it rafted and towed 
to the mills before they shall be closed down for the 
season. The supply of logs at the Fredericton mills will 
not, it is estimated, hold out longer than October 15. 
On the Miramichi the conditions have been more favor- 
able, only about 3,500,000 feet of the cut having been 
held up. 

The Penobscot mills are all running, although Ayer’s 
has been shut down several times on account of lack of 
logs, and the output of lumber is nearly up to the aver- 
age for this season of the year. 

Two cargoes of fruit box shooks have left Bangor 
within a week for Italy and Sicily. The bark Maria is 
now here loading for Palermo, and five or six other ves- 


sels, —— the American schooner Eagle Wing, are 
chartered to load here in that trade. 

Another advance is reported in the price of white 
birch spool bars, the best quality for export being now 
quoted at $25 a thousand delivered to steamers at Ban- 
gor or Portland. Untrimmed spool wood, for domestic 
use, for novelties or spools, is selling at $19 to $20, 
green, On cars at nearest railroad station to the mills. 

On Wednesday last the mills and outbuildings of the 
Lawrence, Newhall & Page Company at Shin pond, Pat- 
ten, were totally destroyed by fire. The loss is $15,000, 
partially covered by insurance. The mill turned out 
shovel handles and other manufactures of hardwoods. 

At the saw mill of the Pittsfield Electric Light & 
Power Company, Pittsfield, the stock of 3,000,000 feet 
of logs is about one-half sawed and orders have been 
received which will keep the mill busy for the remainder 
of the season. Business in the spool department is 
rapidly increasing. This year the company has shipped 
away only 175,000 feet of spool bars, having manufac- 
tured a great many more spools than ever before. New 
bobbin and spool machinery will be put in this fall and 
a force of seventy-five men will then be employed. 

The Machias river dams that were damaged by floods 
last spring have been rebuilt or repaired and all are 
now in good condition, the new construction being much 
stronger than the old. 





THE MONUMENTAL CITY. 

BALtrMoreE, Mp., Sept. 7.—The volume of the move- 
ment continues moderately large, but so quietly that the 
aggregate of transactions seems much smaller than it 
actually is, and the impression is created that trade 
has been dull this summer, which, however, is by no 
means the case. Receipts of North Carolina pine con- 
tinue restricted as to volume, and the favorable con- 
ditions previously noted remain in foree, The North 
Carolina pine trade is in acceptable shape and the future 
promises still better things. Cypress is moving in 
increased quantities at advanced prices. The conditions 
which attend the white pine trade are also favorable and 
the outlook is very encouraging. Georgia pine is like- 
wise moving quite freely at moderately high figures, and | 
all the mills appear to be busy supplying the demand. 
Poplar retains its conspicuous place in the market, being 
active in advanced prices. The demand seems to keep 
up with the supply and stocks are prevented from accu- 
mutating. The hardwoods are yet without particular 
spirit, but the situation appears to improve by degrees 
and the outlook is on the whole promising. Reports 
from the milling sections are to the effect that the 
general distribution keeps pace with the production, 
and that good stocks are none too plentiful. Export 
business continues to be very quiet. Supplies abroad are 
large and values remain depressed. Ocean freight rates 
are exceedingly low, but shipments are not more active 
on this account, because the terms which buyers offer 
furnish small inducement to shippers. 

The first regular meeting since July of the managing 
committee of the Lumber Exchange was held last Mon- 
day afternoon in the headquarters in the Builders’ Ex- 
change building. Nearly all the members of the exchange 
and the committee have returned from their vacations. 
Gen. Francis E. Waters and E. B. Hunting are still 
abroad, but are expected home by October. Action on 
applications for admission to membership and routine 
business only came up for consideration at the meeting. 
Formal action was also taken in recognition of the 
calamity which has befallen the nation and in respect to 
the memory of President McKinley. Many festivities 
had been planned for Lumbermen’s Week at the Pan- 
American Exposition, but the assassination of the presi- 
dent changed the whole situation and put a damper 
upon the contemplated diversions. President Lewis 
Dill, Samuel P. Ryland and Theodore Mottu, a commit- 
tee from the exchange, together with other members, 
some of whom were to be accompanied by their wives, 
had arranged to start on Monday for the fair city, but 
the trip has been abandoned. Considerable interest was 
manifested in the proceedings at the meeting here, 
Reports were received relative to trade conditions and 
the discussion took a wide range, including various 
topics of special concern to lumbermen. 





ANOTHER “TRUST” BURSTED. 
(Special to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

PATCHOGUE, N. Y., Sept. 17,—The Suffolk County Mill 
& Lumber Company, the Long Island lumbermen’s com- 
bination, has dissolved. This decision was reached at 
the meeting of the board of directors held in this city 
yesterday. The chief reason for this move was that the 
public apparently did not take to the scheme and failed 
to subscribe for its stock. The organization has been 
barely a month incorporated. The yards which were 
members of the company are expected to be running in- 
dependently as heretofore within a month. 

[The inception and formation of the Suffolk County 
Mill & Lumber Company, which took place about a month 
ago, were reported in recent issues of the LUMBER- 
MAN. The scheme was the consolidation of the various 
yards and lumber interests on the eastern end of Long 
Island for the purpose of mutual protection and profit. 
All but two of the large yards became members of the 
company and the various properties were surveyed and 
stock apportioned in accordance with the values arrived 
at, and the balance of the capital stock, which was 
$1,000,000, was to be placed on the market and the pub- 
lic invited to invest. It would appear from the oheva 
telegram, however, that the idea was not received by 
the public at large as was expected, with the result 
that it has fallen through and the various yards inter- 
ested will withdraw and carry on their business as form- 
erly.—Borror.] 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





Trade Temporarily Suspended by the Nation’s Loss—Prospects for Fall Demand Improving 
—lucreased Activity in Export Yeliow Pine—A Southern Tribute to the Dead 
President—Pro:pective Revision of Mahogany Selling 
Methods—Io the Old Dominion. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 17.—Normal business conditions 
do not prevail this week. People are giving little of 
their attention to their business and, consequently, what 
they say concerning the situation does not represent the 
opinions of those in close touch with it. The news from 
Buffalo last week was all-absorbing in its demands and 
the shock to everyone is keenly retiected in the absolute 
lack of interest shown in all business affairs. Realizing 
that this would be the condition all over the country a 
number of the wholesalers have ordered in their sales- 
men and say they will keep them in for at least two 
weeks. These salesmen report that they found an entire 
lack of energy in the buying departments of consumers 
and retailers all over the country and that it is useless 
for them to try to do anything until later in the month. 
The national calamity has caused so little interest to be 
taken in business that the sales of the past week in all 
lines would not fill a large order book. It is hard to get 
any one to say anything about business. It is admitted 
that its volume is not large but this is entirely attrib- 
uted to the death of the president and its effect upon the 
people. No one regards it as other than a temporary 
derangement from normal conditions and it is felt that 
it will have little effect upon the general situation. 

The yellow pine people say that the volume of their 
business has been up to the normal for the season. 
Stocks are so broken at the mills that there can hardly be 
much change in the situation other than a betterment, 
but the mills have become accustomed to working with 
small stocks and full order books and the fact that the 
order books are not as full as they were during the early 
summer may affect things to some extent. In some por- 
tions of the country the price situation has not been 
altogether satisfactory, attributed to the efforts of those 
having any one item in surplus to dispose of it by mak- 
ing a price concession, and consequently prices are not as 
strong in St. Louis as they should be, and the situation 
in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio has not improved since last 
report. It is claimed that an immense amount of lum- 
ber is going into these three states but values are weaker 
than in any other section. 

Of the hardwood situation it is still reported that the 
volume of business is not at all what it K oats be at this 
season, It may be that the aggregate of the business is 
fully up to that of normal years, but it is distributed 
among a larger number of dealers. Every individual 
dealer in St. Louis complains of the lightness of the 
demand and they also say that margins are so close that 
there is little money in the business. It is not a satis- 
factory situation and that. about tells the whole story. 
The fact that local receipts are so light is regarded as 
beneficial rather than otherwise and some take it to mean 
that the production is less than it was. ‘This is true of 
cottonwood, and some of the other mills are closing down, 
but there has been such excellent weather for logging 
thus far this year that those having timber in swampy 
land have been greatly tempted to cut as much of it 
as possible. Still, it is authentically reported that a 
greater number of mills are out of commission than 
at the beginning of the month. 

The retail situation is a slight improvement over 
that of a month ago, as there is much more building 
being done than at that time. The prospects, also, are 
rather flattering and stocks are in excellent shape. It 
is reported that this market could use much more white 
pine than it is able to secure, but dealers are watching 
the car situation in the southern country so closely and 
are buying ahead so far that their supply of yellow 
pine is assured. Little business in the shape of large 
bills has been done by local people during the past 
few weeks but a great deal of small residence and 
repair work is going on and this is really the best 
business, from the point of view of the retailer. 

Receipts of this market during the past week aggre- 
gated 27,167.000 feet, while shipments amounted to 
15.744,000 feet, a much smaller movement than was 
reported a week ago and caused entirely by the prevail- 
ing scarcity of cars in the southern country west of 
the river. There is not a mill in Arkansas or Louisiana 
which is securing as many empties as are needed and 
serious delays in deliveries are being caused. Yellow 
pine mill's which are behind on their deliveries of timber 
bills are the chief complainants but others are having 
the same experience and refuse business where a speedy 
delivery is required. Aside from the present complaints, 
the prospect is staring them in the face of a much 
worse situation in the near future. 

Frank R. Pierce, of the Louis Werner Saw Mill Com- 
pany, is taking a vacation trip in the northern and 
eastern country. 

J.C. Turner, of the J. C. Turner Cypress Lumber Com- 
pany. New York, spent the early part of the week in 
the citv. 

W. T. Ferguson. of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Com- 
pany. is down at Zwolle, La., looking after the construc- 
tion of the new plant of the Sabine Lumber Company 
at that point. At the offices of this company it is 
reported that normal conditions prevail and that there 
is a healthy tone to the market. 

J. ©. MeLachlin, of the Big Four Lumber Company, 
says that business is not as rushing as it was during 


the early summer but that it is of very fair volume. 
The shipments of this company, the same as with all 
others west of the river, are somewhat affected by the 
scarcity of cars. 

Aniong recent visitors in the city may be mentioned 
O. H. Johnson, of the Arkansas Valley Lumber Com- 
pany, Wichita, Kan.; J. A. Fearn, of the Meridian Plan- 
ing Mill Company, and C. H. Barr, of the Union Lum- 
ber Company, both at Meridian, Miss. 

Harry Swartz, of the Swartz Lumber Company, reports 
that his company has contracted for the output of the 
Ashby Lumber Manufacturing Company, of Hamburg, 
Ark., which will add about forty cars a month to the 
available supply of the company. The specialties of 
this mill are upper grade stock, such as finish, flooring 
and ceiling, and the manager, L. J. Burbridge, is a 
graduate of long experience in handling these items. 


we 


THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 17.—Without exception the 
lumbermen of Kansas City were deeply shocked and 
grieved at the cowardly attack on President McKinley, 
and his death, after hopes of recovery, has cast a gloom 
over this city. Judging from the expressions of our 
lumbermen as to what should be done with the assassin, 
he would meet a death that would spread terror to others 
of his ilk if the lumbermen of this section had the de- 
ciding of his fate. Lumbermen here do not fear any 
bad results in a business way this fall as far as their 
trade is concerned. They feel that Mr. Roosevelt will 
continue the same conservative policy that has marked 
the administration of Mr. McKinley and that trade will 
go on as usual. " 

The demand for the past week and for September thus 
far is reported by wholesalers here as seasonable and 
satisfactory. There is no big rush of orders from any 
section, but the demand is coming from territory cover- 
ing not only Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
Indian Territory and Iowa but to quite an extent from 
northern and eastern states, and the total affords a 
volume of business which gives the mills all the orders 
they can handle with promptness. There is a_ better 
feeling in retail circles than there has been, as is indi- 
cated by an increased inquiry. It is conceded that a 
majority of the dealers did not want to stock up too 
far ahead of the fall demand, both because they could 
not foresee what kind of a trade they would have and 
because the drouth led many of them to believe that 
prices would slump materially because of prospective 
curtailment in the demand. Prices have, however, held 
remarkably firm in view of the conditions in this section, 
and the approach of fall has developed the fact that in 
most localities the demand will be fair and materially 
more active than was predicted a month or so ago. The 
results is that dealers whose stocks have been running 
low are getting their piles in better assortment. They 
will not overstock but will buy conservatively through 
the fall as their requirements demand, and the general 
feeling here is that for the next two months there wil! 
be a steady trade, with no heavy rush at any one time. 

General wholesale conditions do not show much 
change. There is a pronounced car shortage in the north 
and in the south and red cedar shingle manufacturers 
say cars are tightening up on the coast and shipments 
will be delayed more or less from this time on. Prices 
as a rule show firmness. Red cedar shingles are slightly 
firmer than last week and yellow pine is reported a little 
stiffer than it has been. White pine and cypress are 
very firm just now and will likely continue so through 
the fall season unless there shall be a decided falling 
off in the demand, which is not now expected. The out- 
look for demand is fair and it is expected that for the 
next thirty days orders will come in with more freedom 
than for the past two months. 

Owing to the death of President McKinley the pro- 
posed excursion of lumbermen from this section to the 
Pan-American Exposition for Lumbermen’s Week has 
been abandoned, although some of the dealers may go 
individually. Secretary Gorsuch is in Buffalo this week 
in attendance at an important meeting of the Lumber 
Secretaries’ Association, 

One day last week the Fifteenth street yard of the 
Badger Lumber Company here had a narrow escape from 
destruction by fire. The fire department, however, ex- 
tinguished the blaze before much damage was done, 
otherwise an extensive lumber fire would have been 
reported from this point. 

In the selection of officers for the Supreme Nine at 
the Hoo-Hoo Annual last week this section got its full 
share. With A. H. Weir, of Lincoln, Neb., for Snark of 
the Universe and George B. Maegley, of Kansas City, 
for Junior Hoo-Hoo, the middle west has a good repre- 
sentation and has no kick coming. 

C. J. Carter returned home last week from a trip of 
over a month in the east. He spent the most of his 
time on Buzzard’s bay and came back well tanned and in 
the best of health. 

, The Belpre Lumber Company is a new company which 
is putting in a yard at dies. Kan. Fred Winterhorst 
is manager of the company. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 

Mostte, Ata., Sept. 16.—The pitch pine business of 
the gulf coast is now showing unmistakable signs of 
improvement and the outward movement is good. There 
are six big steamships to be seen within a distance 
of one mile along the river front, taking on cargoes of 
wood goods, each one of which will carry more than 
1,500,000 feet, 

Sawn timber is firm at 12 cents and an offer of 123 
cents was made for 10,000 pieces and declined. There 
is quite a lot of sawn timber going out and none coming 
in, the outward movement last week being 5,000 pieces 
in excess of the receipts. 

Trade down in the islands is showing marked im- 
provement and several schedules are now on the gulf 
for quotations. Mexico is looked forward to as one 
of our best customers during the coming year. <A 
Mobile firm has closed a contract for 6,000,000 feet, the 
delivery to extend over a period of twelve months. 
The prices are said to be quite satisfactory. 

The total exports for the past week were 6 567,796 
feet of lumber, 9,611,448 feet of sawn timber, 65,371 cubic 
feet of hewn and 6,350 cross ties, divided as follows: 

_ Mobile, 1,660,995 feet of lumber, 5,215,548 feet of sawn 
timber and 52,611 cubic feet of hewn. 

Pensacola, b'la., 2,150,000 feet of lumber, 3,459,000 feet 
of sawn timber and 12,760 feet of hewn. 

Pascagoula, Miss., 462,000 feet of tumber and 936,900 feet 
of sawu and hewn timber. 

Sabine Wass, Tex., 544,800 feet of lumber. 

dJacksonyilie, Bla., 1,750,000 feet of lumber and 6,350 
cross ties, 

The steamship Eastfield yesterday finished loading at 
Mobile with a cargo of over 1,600,000 feet for Monte- 
video. The loading was done in the shortest space of 
time ever made at the gulf ports. ‘The steamer reported 
for cargo on Monday at noon and cleared at the custom 
house at 2 p. m. Saturday. She was cleared by the 
Manufacturers’ Export Company of this city. 

W. B. Wright, of the W. B. Wright Company, Pensa- 
cola, Vla., left yesterday with a party for the Pan- 
American. 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Sept. 16.—Since the news of the 
dastardly attempt upon the life of President William Me- 
Kinley by Czolgosz was received Louisiana and her sister 
states have been awaiting the outcome with an anxiety 
altogether out of proportion to the national estimate of 
the patriotism of the south. In fact the amount of emo- 
tion with which the tidings of the death of the chief 
executive was received was a revelation. All classes and 
conditions of men awaited with bated breath the ulti- 
mate. ‘The bulletin boards were never deserted and, s0 
long as the news received was of an optimistic nature, 
smiles were on every face. When the change for the 
worse came the temper of the people was awakened. 
When the advice of the president’s death was finally 
flashed across the wire popular grief and popular indig- 
nation were at fever heat. If the assassin had been in 
the parish prison of New Orleans he would have figured 
as the central figure in a lynching bee within thirty min- 
utes after the arrival of the news of the president's 
death, 

William McKinley converted New Orleans into his per- 
sonal stronghold when he passed through on his way to 
the west, some months ago. He was the guest of the city 
but a day and a night. In that time he won all hearts. 
He showed himself a typical American. His public ut- 
terances were as pleasant as they were heartfelt. His 
manner was as genial as that of any to the manor born. 
cca, to New Orleans a stranger. He left a popular 
idol. 

Of all classes in New Orleans, in Louisiana and in the 
adjacent states, the lumbermen have loved the late pres- 
ident longest. ‘heir sorrow over his untimely end is 
most heartfelt. Kvery member of the guild will join in 
doing his memory reverence on Thursday. 

R. H. Downman, manager of the Bowie cypress inter 
ests, is back after a trip to the north and east. He says 
that New Orleans was never so prominently in the public 
eye as today. : 

The latest advices from Vice President Keep, of the 
Louisiana Cypress Company, place him at Baden Baden. 
Mr. Keep is expected to be back in New Orleans not later 
than November 1. 

W. H. Briggs, representative of the Richardson Land 
& Timber Company, on his last trip south purchased for 
his company in Jasper county, Mississippi, and its imme- 
diate vicinage 8.400 acres of finely timbered land. This 
will run the holdings of this company in Jasper, New- 
ton, Scott and Smith counties up to about 40.000 acres. 
Mr. Briggs was in Paulding, Jasper county, Saturday 
night and just before leaving home he stated that it was 
the intention of his company to erect in the immediate 
future a large saw and planing mill just west of Mount 
Rose. He voiced the hope that the Pascagoula & North- 
ern railroad would soon be an accomplished fact and 
promises, on his company’s behalf, to furnish the road 
with a standard gage feeder of considerable length in 
the event that the road shall go through. The last ad- 
vices from Mississippi are that the Pascagoula & North- 
ern will soon achieve its permanent survey and the right 
of way and that immediately thereafter work will be 
started in earnest in building the road through from 
Ellisville. The Tallahilla Lumber Company is building 
a standard gage railroad out from its large mills to the 
preliminary survey of the Pascagoula & Northern. Al- 


- ready eight miles of the road has been completed and 


put in operation and last week one of the officials of the 
Tallahilla company said that it would be extended to 
Augusta, Perry county. as soon as possible. The com- 
pletion of the proiected extension will give Ellisville 
direct communication by rail with Mobile. 

A statement of receipts of staves and building ma- 
terials in New Orleans last week, as prepared by Secre- 
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tary Dirmeyer, of the Mechanics, Dealers & Lumber- 
men’s Exchange, showed: Lumber, 2,028,000 feet; 
shingles, 130,000 bundles; lath, 194,000; oak staves, 
150,851; cypress staves, 57,000. 

H. G. Van Orsdel, of Lexington, Ky., who is inter- 
ested in the mahogany business, passed through New 
Orleans after a visit to Guatemala last week. This 
visit may have a distinct bearing on the diverting of a 
large amount of mahogany, which is now being shipped 
to Boston and New York, to this port, which, as Mr. Van 
Orsdel says, offers the most direct route to the points 
of manufacture in the north. During his stay here Mr. 
Van Orsdel said: 

My visit to Guatemala was made with the view of look- 
ing over the general situation in Guatemala and devising 
some means for getting the logs that we need with less 
trouble and delay. Heretofore nearly all the mahogany used 
in the United States has been shipped to New York and 
Boston and there sold and reshipped to the points of manu- 
facture. One mill in Boston, operated by Emory Bros., 
cuts a great amount of mahogany every day. I was talk- 
ing to Emory a few days ago, while in Central America, and 
he told me he thought a great mistake had been made by 
the mill men in making Boston the leading mahogany port. 
He said that he was convinced that a port on the gulf coast 
would have been better in every way. I fully agree with 
him and will try to make the change, so far as my own 
business is concerned. [ am inclined to believe that others 
will see the advantage of such a course and follow suit. So 
far as I can see I believe that a better and cheaper service 
can be secured through New Orleans than any other port. 

Another important part of my trip was to see if I could 
change the methods of logging and shipping down there. It 
has always been customary to square the logs before ship- 
ping. thus incurring a great extra expense and injuring the 
lumber seriously. This squaring of the logs was a custom 
instituted by the British importers. Every stick of tim- 
ber supplied to Liverpool for years has been squared and 
that market has never broken away from the custom in 
spite of the injury inflicted on the timber and the waste- 
fulness of the method. I have made arrangements to have 
my logs sh pped in the round, making the logs easier to 
handle and saving, as I think it will, a large proportion of 
the lumber, The square hewn logs were always more or less 
sun shaken and damaged by barnacles from being floated in 
the tropical waters. I have often seen two or three planks 
from the outside of the hewn logs thrown away on account 
of sun shakes and barnacle holes. The round logs are not 
nearly so subject to attack by barnacles, or if they are there 
is less waste than would accrue from the mere squaring of 
the logs. 

H. A. Camp, of the Camp & Hinton Company, Lum- 
berton, Miss., was at the Grunewald hotel last Thurs- 
day. “Trade has held up remarkably well,” said he, 
“and I look for a continuance of the good times. The 
summer just closing has been the busiest known for 
years.” Mr. Camp thinks that the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition will be a great thing for the lumber trade 
of the south. 

Governor Longino, of Mississippi, last week chartered 
the Batson-McGehee Company, located at Millard, Pearl 
River county, capitalized at $50,000 and organized for 
the manufacture of yellow pine lumber and the construc- 
tion of a logging road, 

The dredgeboat Mascot arrived at Gulfport on the 
morning of September 11 and immediately began the 
work of excavating the channel from the big pier of the 
Gulf & Ship Island railroad toward Ship Island harbor. 
The dredge Craighill has been engaged on this work 
since the early part of June and it is expected that the 
first cut of the channel, 80 feet in width, with an aver- 
age depth of 204 feet, will be completed in the next two 
weeks. The Gu!f & Ship Island, by the way, intends to 
erect a large grain elevator at Gulfport in the imme- 
diate future and to make other improvements there 
which will take a world of lumber. 

The four masted schooner Maria Palmer began load- 
ing 1,300,000 feet of lumber at Pascagoula, Miss., last 
week. Her destination is Philadelphia. The cargo is 
being shipped by W. Denny & Co, The steamer Spiro 
last week sailed from New Orleans with 1,000 000 feet 
of lumber which will be used in building laborers’ quar- 
ters on the plantations recently purchased in Cuba by 
the United Fruit Company. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 

Norrouk, Va., Sept. 14.—The general market outlook 
is good and all visitors to the Hoo-Hoo Annual express 
themselves well satisfied with the indications for fall 
business. The mills of Georgia and Florida report much 
better prices and the general feeling is that North Caro- 
lina pine must take an upward move in the near future. 

A number of new lumber enterprises are being started 
in this section. among them the following: The Chesa- 
peake Furniture & Woodworking Company, of Norfolk, 
recently incorporated, has purchased a site of twenty-six 
lots on upper Church street, on the Norfolk & Western 
railroad, opposite the Bui!ders’ Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s plant. The plant to be established will be 
equipped with the latest improved machinery. The 
main building will be of brick, 60x200 feet. The follow- 
ing are the officers and directors of the company: T. 
H. Synn, president; H. B. Nichols, vice president; R. 
Roles, general manager; and J. J. Burroughs, T. H. 
Synn, H. B. Nichols, R. P. Weller, Peter Wright, L. 
Shesfki and M. W. Burke. 

The planing mill of the Roanoke Railroad & Lumber 
Company, before referred to in these letters. is nearing 
completion. The main building, 120x138 feet, is fin- 
ished and two timber sheds are ready for use. Nearly 
all the machines have arrived and are in position. Oper- 
ation will begin October 1. R. S. Cohn, of the company, 
has gone north on a short business trip. 

The Wiltz Veneer Company, of Norfo'k, has been 
chartered with capital stock of $50,000. The company 
will manufacture veneer and other wood products. J. 
P. Wi'tz is president of the company. 

Business at Newport News and Hampton Roads is 
again in good shape after the strike at the ship yards. 

ea'ers report an active demand and prospects of good 
fall business, 


The plant of the Hampton Sash, Door & Blind Com- 


pany, recently destroyed by fire, has been rebuilt and 
will resume operations at once. 

It is reported here that there is a movement on foot 
to establish in New York a general selling agency for 
the John L. Roper Lumber Company, the Camp Manu- 
facturing Company, of Franklin, Ariingdale and Nor- 
folk, and the Cape Fear Lumber Company, of Wilming- 
ton, N. C. 

The Gay Manufacturing Company will resume control 
of its mill, which has been leased to the Suffolk Lumber 
Company for the past six years, and has already started 
operations at Suffolk. John L. Gay is in New York city 
on business and contemplates visiting Buffalo. 

F, E, Rogers, of the E. H. Barnes Lumber Company, 
and family have returned from Nova Scotia, where they 
with Mr. Barrows, of the same company, spent the sum- 
mer. 

John C. Morgan has assumed charge of the office of 
the Wiley-Harker Lumber Company, of this city. His 
brother, A. B. Morgan, formerly manager of this office, 
is now in charge at Petersburg. 

Frank Hitch, of the Frank Hitch Lumber Company, 
and family and Mr. and Mrs. G. 8. Briggs left here 
on Friday for Buffalo and other points, taking in Lum- 
bermen’s Week at the Pan-American. 

G. H. Banks, of the Pocahontas Lumber Company, 
who has been spending his vacation at Round Hill, Va., 
has returned. 

W. P. Roper, of the John L. Roper Lumber Company, 
has returned here after a vacation of two weeks, 


Doors and Mill Work. 


The sad calamity that has befallen the nation has not 
been without effect upon business conditions in all 
localities and its depressing influence has been vivrible to 
some extent in the door and mill work industry as in 
others. There is a fair volume of demand in all mar- 
kets, but it is without particular buoyancy, being more 
on the perfunctory order. Until the shock shall] have 
been dulled by time, neither buyers nor sellers will be 
able to impart much enthusiasm to their dealings. At 
the same time there is an almost unanimous belief that 
business cannot be materially disturbed, owing to the 
assurance of the new president that the policy of his 
predecessor will be faithfully carried out. With this 
guarantee there is little room for doubt that trade this 
fall and winter will be vigorously sustained. 

* * * 

Chicago jobbers are having an excellent call for both 
odd work and stock goods. A slight deflection from the 
activity has been noted in the past few days, but in- 
quiries at last accounts were still active and orders 
are following estimates with gratifying promptness. 
There is an increasingly heavy demand for stock goods, 
which is keeping both jobbers and manufacturers behind 
on their shipments; some of the distributers being as 
far behind as forty-five days and few of them being able 
to guarantee shipments of odd work under thirty days. 
A general scarcity of stock goods and a crowded condi- 
tion of the odd work department at all the factories are 
the main features of the situation and form a substan- 
tial foundation for belief in a continuation of the good 
trade through the balance of the year. 

* * * 








With such a generally favorable report of business 
and with practically everybody having all the orders 
they can handle, it is a mystery why there should be 
any price cutting. Some of it, however, is accounted 
for by competitive jealousy, as shown by quotations 
made in localities where the price cutters do not have 
an established trade. It is bad enough for two con- 
cerns to make a competitive race for low prices in mut- 
ual territory, but for a firm to send out demoralizing 
discounts into a section where it never has done any 
business and where it cannot hope to do any and can 
succeed only in demoralizing the trade of all its com- 
petitors, is an act difficult to explain on any reasonable 
grounds. ¥ a sf 

There is a strong demand for No. 1 and No. 2 doors 
and stocks in all parts of the country are light. The 
manufacturers are not able to make more than sufficient 
to supply their current trade and the jobbers, all of 
whom are running low on stock goods, excepting on low 
grade doors, are evidently up against the real thing on 
the better grades of doors. Under the circumstances the 
manufacturers are holding their prices on doors firmly 
at the highest notch at which they have been quoted for 
years, so that both large and small jobbers are unable to 
to turn them for a margin of profit. 


* * * 


The glass market is without any further change, ex- 
cepting as noted last week, when an advance of 5 per- 
cent was made to jobbers buying 3,000 boxes or more, 
which went into effect September 15. A few of the fac- 
tories outside of the combines have started up and prob- 
ably not over eighty or ninety pots are now in operation. 
It will be October 15 before the Independent factories 
start up and November 1 when the fires are started in 
the factories of the American Window Glass Company. 

* 7 ~ 


The sash and door outlook for the balance of the fall 
season is quite encouraging at Kansas City, Mo., and 
much better than any one would have predicted a month 
ago. The demand from the country has improved stead- 
ily since the first of the month and orders for regular 
stock goods are now coming in in a satisfactory manner. 
The recent advance will in all probability be maintained 
without much trouble—at least so the jobbers of that 


section claim—as stocks in the hands of the manufac- 
turers and jobbers are not heavy and the demand is such 
as to warrant a close observance of regular prices. The 
planing mills continue to have all the work they can 
possibly take care of and there is considerable business 
ahead of them before the building season at Kansas City 
shall close. 
* * * 

The general outlook of the mill work interest, as re- 
ported at Buffalo, N. Y., is favorable, especially as re- 
gards quantity, and there is no outward complaint of 
prices, though it is not contended that there is as much 
margin as there should be. All through the east it is 
agreed that wood-working mills are doing a heavy busi- 
ness and that they are likely to continue in that condi- 
tion for an indefinite period. The eastern seaboard is 
drawing liberally on the larger mills and the others 
manage to subsist on home custom, though it cannot 
be said to be large, at least in Buffalo. The box makers 
are still as busy as ever, The failure of three mills in 
the interior of the state during the season has had its 
effect on the trade, both as regards quantity and prices 
and there is no prospect of any increase in capacity. 
The west is not creating any disturbance, so far as re- 
ported. 

* + * 

The sash, door and blind dealers at Boston, Mass., 
present a fairly busy appearance and while all hands 
report at least an average normal business at this season 
many say that their activity is something more than 
normal. Pine doors remain firm as a rock at association 
prices. Cedar doors also take their place at the figures 
set for whitewood and cypress and sell easily at the 
new discount. Whitewood doors are scarce and mills 
are behind orders, consequently there is no reason for 
any falling off in price. Report has it that cypress 
doors are offered in the Boston market at figures lower 
than the association list, but it is fair to assume that 
in these cases reference is had to older offerings and 
— made before the association meeting in Buf- 
falo. 

* * * 

Lots of building appears to be in progress in and 
about New York city, but even that would hardly ac- 
count for the steady demand which is keeping all the 
factories busy, and most of them with orders enough 
ahead a month or more. The New York yards are being 
stocked up in readiness for a good fall trade, dealers 
recognizing that business is likely to be active this 
winter in the metropolitan district. 

* oe * 


Comparative quiet prevails among the sash and door 
mills at Baltimore, Md., while the planing establish- 
ments are active, the demand for their output being 
brisk. The sash factories are not likely to be rushed 
during the balance of the season. The number of new 
buildings planned in Baltimore decreases with the ap- 
proach of winter and the demand for doors and blinds 
diminishes correspondingly. 


SPBBAPAAMRM IO 


A NEW DEPARTMENT. 

The Morgan Company, prominent in the sash and 
door trade of this city, under the capable management 
of H. A. Sellen, has lately added a new department to 
its business, having arranged to supply its trade with 
ladders, both step and extension, in carload lots or less. 
The Morgan Company has handled this stock for some 
time, but has increased its facilities of late and 
will henceforth make more of a specialty of the ladder 
business. ‘l'his department of the concern will be in 
charge of Miss Edith Olson, who was formerly in charge 
of the business of the Northwestern Ladder Company 
of this city, whose plant was destroyed by fire July 9. 
Miss Olson is a thorough business woman and under- 
stands the ladder business in all its details. Retail 
dealers in the country, many of whom have had pleas- 
ant business relations with the Northwestern Ladder 
Company, will be pleased to learn that they can secure 
these goods from the Morgan Company and have the 
same courteous treatment as characterized their former 
relations. 
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QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 17.—The feature of the past 
week has been the placing of several large orders for 
lumber for building operations, most of the operations 
using sap pine joist instead of hemlock. Sap pine ap- 
pears to be supplementing hemlock to a greater extent 
than ever, the low price at which the sap joist is being 
sold, about $2.50 a thousand feet less, proving a power- 
ful lever in its favor. 

There is apprehension felt in some quarters that the 
lumber trade here this fall will be considerably cur- 
tailed by the death of our lamented and beloved Presi- 
dent McKinley and the fear of changes in the cabinet, 
but a large majority of the trade after considering the 
declaration of President Roosevelt that he “will con- 
tinue the present policy of peace, prosperity and honor” 
feel confident as to future results, a secondary considera- 
tion being that much of the fall work has already been 
started, that in itself being a guaranty of good business 
for some time. 

Among visitors this week were Mr. Morton, of the 
Morton, Lewis & Milly Lumber Company, and G. A. 
Proudfoot, of Stockert & Proudfoot. 

Henry, Bayard & Co, report a good demand for their 
product, with little dry stock and a scarcity of cars on 
which to ship their orders. 

O. M. Bruner, who expected to visit Buffalo last week, 
was compelled to remain at his desk by stress of busi- 
ness. Among his recent orders was one for a cargo of 
sap pine, also a large order for longleaf yellow pine 
which will be shipped from Mississippi. 
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WOODWORKING MACHINERY AND APPLIANCES. 





Improved Features of a New Planer—Noiseless Wood Loose Pulleys and Their Warranted 
Claims—An Interesting Gang of Bands—Some Points of 
Superiority of a Popular Resaw. 





A NEW PLANER. 

The accompanying illustration is of a new planer just 
placed upon the market by the J. A. Fay & Egan Com- 
pany, of Nos. 320 to 340 West Front street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and patented December 19, 1899, and February 
6, 1900. It is the company’s new No. 31 double cylinder 


planer, and attention is called to thé following notable 
points: ’ . 

The machine planes 24, 27 or 30 inches wide and 8 
The patent sectional feeding-in roll is in 


inches thick. 


are bored with small holes parallel to the main hole 
through which the shaft passes. Each of these holes is 
connected to those adjacent and from the outside of the 
pulley at one end another hole leads into one of these 
chambers, this system forming the lubricating arrange- 
ment. In a large pulley a pint of oil is necessary to fill 
it. An oil proof coating covers the surface of these holes 
toward the outside of the pulley, and the oil finds its 
way by capillary attraction with the grain of the wood to 
the shaft. After becoming once thorough impregnated 





NEW PLANER MADE BY THE J. A. FAY & EGAN COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHLO. 


four sections, each section center-geared, with gear 
driving downward. Each section of the roll is entirely 
independent of the others in its action, accommodating 
great variations in thickness and without any tendency 
to disarrangement. The cylinders are brought very 
close together, insuring the best of results on either 
short or long material. 

Upper feeding-out roll to lift parallel, Upper cylin- 
der double belted; cylinder pulley taper fitted and 
double flanged. % 

Feed instantly started or stopped by friction clutch. 
Lower cylinder to draw out endwise; has also receiving 
plate after it by which conveniently to set the knives. 
Sectional weights to feed rolls. Self-oiling reservoir 
boxes. 

This planer is designed especially for wagon, carriage, 
furniture, cabinet and chair factories. 

The manufacturers will willingly furnish prices and 
more detailed description of the machine on application 
to them. 





WOOD LOOSE PULLEYS. 

Every user of machinery appreciates the difliculty 
had with loose pulleys. They are inclined to heat, no 
matter how carefully put up and taken care of, and 
are a constant source of annoyance and often of dan- 
ger. One of the most common causes of. fire in wood 
working establishments is the loose pulley which runs 
hot, perhaps sets a box on fire or throws off sparks 
which cause a conflagration. 

One of the novelties of the season, though it has 
been given two or three years’ trial, is a wood self- 
lubricating loose pulley, called “Marble’s loose pulley” 
and manufactured by the Marble-Swift Manufacturing 
Company, of Buchanan, Mich., whose main “office is 
at 1464 Monadnock building, Chicago. 

The accompanying engravings, one giving a view of the 
end of the pulley and the other of the interior, show the 
construction of this pulley. It is a built-up pulley, each 


layer being composed of six segments cut out of hard- 





us uses 


THE MARBLE LOOSE PULLEY. 





wood—maple, beech or other suitable material—so that 
the end of the grain comes toward the center. As many 
of these built-up segmental plates are put together as is 
necessary to make the required width of face. The inner 
layers—that is, all those except the ends of the pulleys— 


with oil one charge will last it for six months or more, 
so that it is practically self oiling. : 

The friction is all upon the ends of the grain of the 
wood so that there is practically no wear. It is said to 
be a fact, demonstrated by experience, that ten years’ 


A GANG OF BAND RESAWS MADE BY W. B. MERSHON & CO., SAGINAW, MICH. 





wear of a wood loose pulley on a shaft running at high 
speed has no appreciable effect upon either the shaft 
or the pulley itself, and therefore it is much more dur- 
able than any iron pulley even if equipped with Babbitt 
or brass bushings. > 

Among the claims for this pulley are the following: 
It makes no noise, always runs cool, uses very little oil, 
never wears the shaft, will not throw oil, only one-third 
as heavy as an iron pulley, belts are not ruined by oil, 
never throws sparks, impossible to stick to shafts. 

So confident are the manufacturers of the merits of 
these pulleys that they offer to send one on thirty days’ 
trial to any one who will give the required dimensions. 
The regular sizes are from 4 inches to 24 inches in di- 
ameter and from 2-inch to 24-inch face, but any size 
desired can be made to order. 





A GANG OF BANDS. 


The problem of rapid conversion of timber into lum- 
ber, combined with saving of material and first class 
workmanship, has resulted in the mechanism illus- 
trated herewith, devised and built by W. B. Mershon 
& Co., of Saginaw, Mich. The engraving is made from 
a photograph of the machinery as set up in the shop 
prior to shipment. 

The Mershon band resaw is a well known tool. It is 
manufactured of various sizes and with differing equip- 
ment, so as to be adapted to a wide range of uses from 
the lightest sort of planing mill or sash and door fac- 
tory use up to heavy machines designed for the saw mill. 

The gang of bands illustrated herewith is a combina- 
tion of bands adjustably mounted on a steel supporting 
base with feed works consisting of a continuous fence 
extending along all the mills, in which are mounted drive 
rolls to remove the friction from the fence, while the 
material is fed through by means of yielding pressure 
rolls of a large diameter, the fence being located on the 
right or the back of the saw blade and the press rolls 
on the left or front of them. Thus four or more band 
resaws are joined into what may be considered one 
machine of enormous cutting capacity and practically 
automatic in its action. 

This particular machine was made to fill the especial 
requirements of the Firstbrook Box Company, Limited, 
of Toronto and Penetang, Ont., for the conversion of 
short logs or bolts into box material. For this machine 
the logs or bolts would be prepared with at least one 
flat side and usually and preferably would be flattened 
on opposite side, similar to cants prepared for a recip- 
rocating gang. The adjustable installment of the sev- 
eral mills enables them to be set so as to cut any 
desired thickness. Ordinarily the thickness of the prod- 
uct would be one ineh, in which ease the first saw 
would be placed one inch from the fence, the second 
two inches and so on, by which means with this gang 
consisting of four machines a 5-inch cant would be 
converted into five l-inch boards at one operation. The 
saws carried on this machine will be six inches or less 
in width and eighteen gage 
or thinner in thickness, 
while the rate of feed to be 
carried will be from forty 
to eighty lineal feet a min- 
ute. 

It will be seen that such 
an arrangement will be a 
tremendous lumber producer. 
Thus by ranging five in a 
series, forming a five-sawed 
gang, and then sawing the 
logs into 6-inch cants on the 
log mill, a continuous 
stream of six l-inch boards 
could be kept feeding 
through this machine and 
out of the back of the mill 
at a rate of at least fifty 
fect a minute, which, with 
cants a foot deep, would 
mean 180.000 feet of lumber 
a day of ten hours, or a less 
amount according to the 
depths of the cants. This 
machine will remove only 
one-sixteenth of an inch of 
kerf. The rolls are so large 
and so adjusted as to admit 
of thick slabs being run 
through the machine, as the 
flatted side of the slab or 
small log will rest against 
the solid and _ perfectly 
aliened face of the fence. 

The work done is perfect, 
and while the machine 18 
necessarily rather costly it 
will appeal to many manu- 
facturers who wish a finely 
sawed product and a large 
output. It will at once sug 
vest itself to the practical 
saw mill man that this ma 
chine to some extent will 
take the place of the ordi- 
nary gang, do more work 
and make a heavy saving In 
material inasmuch as the 
kerf is so light, thouch same 
experience will probably be 
necessarv to demonstrate its 
range of usefulness beyond 
the purpose for which it was 
especially intended. 
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THE HARDWOOD LUMBER INDUSTRY. 





A New Price List in Wisconsin—Meeting of the Wisconsin Association—Coming Convention 
of the Indiana Association —Confidence in the Nation’s New 
Executive —Trade in Tennessee. 





THE WISCONSIN ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


Wausau, Wis., Sept. 17.—The annual .meeting of 
the Wisconsin Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association was 
held this afternoon at the Bellis hotel. President C. P. 
Crasley, of Hawkins, presided and the meeting was one 
of manifest interest, sixteen prominent operators be- 
ing present. ; 

Chief among the topics discussed was the question 
as to whether the association shall be enrolled in the 
National association as a whole or whether individual 
members shall join and the perpetuity of the Wisconsin 
association be assured. ‘The committee consisting of 


Messrs. Crosby, Curtis, Jones, McMillan and Boying- 


ton reported on their investigation, advising that the 
organization be continued. The report was adopted. 

Resolutions of condolence occasioned by the death of 
Franklin P. Jones, of the G. W. Jones Lumber Com- 
pany, of Appleton, were presented by W. J. Wagstalf 
and Frank Pardoe and formally acted upon. 

The price list committee submitted its report revis- 
ing the price list, which now stands as follows: 
OFFICIAL PRICE LIST OF THE WISCONSIN HARD- 

WOOD LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION, ADOPTED 

‘AND EFFECTIVE SEPT. 17, 1901. 


Ash. 1st&2d. Common. Ship Cull. Mill Cull. 
PAM. Seat eaks vewenns $25.00 $15.00 $8.00 $5.00 
y Me lBicccdecciecs . 26.00 6.06 9. >. 
* aa ope ee CROCE CO 28:00 16.00 9.00 5.00 
2%-in. & thicker....... 82.00 18.00 9.00 5.00 


1-in., common & better, $20.00 
1-in., log run, mill culls out, $15.00. 


Birch, (Mixed Color). 1st&2d. Common, Ship Cull. Mill Cull. 


1-1. CFOE CUE) oc ccccces $18.00 $12.00 $ 7.00 $4.00 
1% & LH-iIM...crccees 20.00 13.00 8.00 4.00 
, 3 ee Peer eT re . 22.00 15.00 8.00 4.00 
BOG PB cccvsccccecvs 80.00 20.00 10.00 4.00 
14% & LM-iD...cccccess 82.00 22.00 12.00 4.00 
EP E rr re re 32.00 22.00 12.00 4.00 
2%-in. & thicker....... 35.00 25.00 12.00 4.00 


1-in., log run, mill culls out, $12.00. 


Butternut. 1st&2d. Common. ShipCull. Mill Cull. 
Phy ala nunrh kine gee $30.00 $20.00 $10.00 $6.00 
Ce SC erry 32.00 22.00 12.00 6.00 
BIR, cvcvccccveteceseace 35.00 25.00 12.00 6.00 

Basswood. 

1 & 5-in. to 11-in., 10 to Ai 

ears er $21.00 $15.50 $11.00 $7.00 
Eerie -- 26.00 
18-in. & wider ....cceee 28.00 
eR SS) SS eae 24.00 16.50 12.00 8.00 
My  bilhas cite ineemnnee 26.00 16.50 12.00 8.00 


1-in. mixed culls, $9.00. 


Soft Elm, 1st&2d. Common. Ship Cull. Mill Cull. 
TTT Tce $20.00 $12.50 §$ 8.00 $6.00 
1%&1% & 2-in........ 21.00 12.50 9.00 6.00 
2%-in. & thicker....... 23.00 13.50 9.00 6.00 


1-in. log run, mill culls out, $12.50. 
1-in. common & better, $15.50. 

Rock Elm. 1st&2d. Common. Ship Cull. Mill Cull. 
1&1%«&1% & 2-in....$25.00 $13.00 §$ 8.00 $5.00 
2%-in. & thicker ...... 30.00 19.00 9.00 5.00 

1 to 2-in., log run, mill culls out, $13.00. 

1 to 2-in., common & better, $17.00, 

2&2% & 3-in., bridge & barn floor plank, $10.00. 
Of one length, $12.00. 


Red Oak 1st&2d. Common. Ship Cull. Mill Cull. 
Defm. eves Le whe ee 0.0.88 8 $35.00 $25.00 $15.00 $7.00 
1% &1% & 2-in....... 37.00 27.00 16.00 8.00 
2%-in. & thicker ...... 40.00 30.00 18.00 8.00 

1-in. wormy clear, $11.00. 

White Oak. 1st&2d. Common. Ship Cull. Mill Cull. 
Tis cascecccscccctess G0800 $2500 $15.00 $7.00 
1% & LM-ID..ccccccecs 33.00 25.00 16.00 8.00 
DI, obscene cccccescs -» 36.00 26.00 16.00 8.00 
2%-in. & thicker....... 38.00 28.00 18.00 8.00 

Hard [aple. 
ee riches $16.00 $10.00 $ 6.00 $4.50 
BM & THI. ccccces - 18.00 11.00 6.00 4.50 
CRC eee tone ewe 18.00 11.00 7.00 4.50 
2%-in & thicker....... » 20.00 12.00 8.00 4.50 

1 to 2-in., log run, mill culls out, $10.00, 

Soft Maple. 

1 to 2-au., log run, mill culle Out... ..cccccccccccces $11.00 


Official weights are as follows: 





OM 86460066 DOE GO ic vce ciccs 
2 eee Hard maple. 

Butternut ..... o6eneds Soft elm .... 

Soft maple ..........3,500 GC Soiccvdcevecccevas 


Basswood ..........+2,000 


After the adoption of the report of the price list 
committee the following officers, directors and com- 
mittees were elected: 


President, H. C. Humphrey, G. W. Janes Lumber Com- 
pany, Appleton, 

Vice president, B. F. McMillan, B. F. McMillan & Bro., 
MeMillan. 

Secretary and treasurer, M. J. Colby, Curtis & Yale Com- 
pany, Wausau. 

Board of directors—T. D. Kellogg, Antigo; C, K. Ellingson, 
Stetsonville; S. M. Quaw, Wausau; William J. Wagsiaff, 
Oshkosh; C. 8S. Curtis, Wausau; George H. Lusk, Thorpe ; 
John S. Owen, Kau Claire. 

c Price list committee—W. J. Wagstaff, W. H. Dick, C. 8. 
Surtis. 

Committee on resolutions—C. S. Curtis, W. J. Wagstaff, 

C. K. Ellingson, H. C. Humphrey, W. H. Dick. 


Those present at the meeting were: 


C. P. Crosby, Hawkins, 

C. 8. Curtis, Wausau. 

W. J. Wagstaff, Oshkosh. 

H. C. Humphrey, Appleton. 
Fk. H. Pardoe, Wausau. 
Edward Lynch, Grand Rapids. 
Miss Tracie Censky, Antigo. 
J. H. Reiser, Wausau. 

B. F. MeMillan, McMillan. 
W. H. Dick, New London. 

J. C..Quimby, Sheboygan. 

Will H. Gamble, Edgar. 

C, P, Ellingson, Stetsonville. 
R, Connor, Marshfield. 

G. K. Meneely, Antigo. 

M. J. Colby, Wausau. 


INDIANA HARDWOOD MEN WILL MEET. 


J. M. Pritchard, secretary of the Indiana Hardwood 
Lumbermen’s Association, has sent out a call to the 
membership for a meeting to be held at the Grand hotel, 
on on Thursday, October 10. The call is as 
ollows: 


The Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen*s Association will 
hold a called meeting at Indianapolis, Thursday, October 
10, 1901. You are cordially invited to be present. ‘The 
headquarters will be at the Grand hotel and the meeting 
will convene promptly at 10 a. m. 

_The object of this meeting is to secure a full and free 
discussion by the producers and shippers of hardwovud 
lumber, to the end that we may assist the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association in establishing a fair, reliable 
and uniform inspection throughout the United States. That 
such an inspection once established will be of great benetit 
to the hardwood trade is conceded by all. 

We appreciate the efforts which the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association has made to establish such an inspec- 
tion, but the fact remains that, as conditions are at 


present, the shippers of hardwood lumber are not using or 
deriving much benefit from it. This is probably due to the 
non-action of those shinners themselves, and we have called 
a meeting of the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen's Associa- 
tion on October 10, to which we invite all producers and 
shippers of hardwood lumber throughout the United States, 
that we may decide what is necessary to be done to bring 
the National inspection system within the requirements of 


our business, 


There are other matters aside from the inspection which 
The secretary will be glad 
to hear from you that your firm will be represented, or 


we may profitably consider. 


with any suggestions you consider pertinent. 
J. M. PRrircuarp, Secretary. S. BURKHOLD»R, President. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Sept. 17.—The new lumber year 
has begun tor this territory and trade is picking up. 
Whiie prices are not advancing they are stuf and um- 
proving. ‘Lhere is a general good ieeling in the trade 
Popiar and oak; both 
plain and quartered, continue in most demand. Ash 
‘here is a general scattering 
The steel strike so tar us 

1t might later on, 
The crop “tailures” 
in this section, which turned out not to be failures, by 
Nashville 
lumbermen, while bowed in grief over the bier of the 
lamented and beloved McKiney, do not anticipate any 
business disturbance on account of the advent of Pres- 
i Most of them are close polit- 
ical observers and express great confidence in the new 
One prominent dealer said, “He will make 


and muls are running tull time. 


1s alsO moving briskly. 
trade in all kinds of lumber. 
can be seen has not atiected trade. 
but as yet it is not discernible, 


the way, have aiready been discounted. 


ident Roosevelt to power. 


executive, 
one of the best presidents we ever had.” 


T. J. Christian, of Fulton & Powell, South Bend, 


Ind., has been in the city making purchases. 
K 


. 


New York, is in the city spending his vacation, 


F. C. Luehrmann, ot the Luehrmann Lumber Com- 


pany, St. Louis, was a visitor to the city recently. 


‘lhe many friends of J. H. Baird, of this city, are 
congratulating him on his unanimous re-election to 
the oflice of Scrivenoter. He has returned from Norfolk 
accompanied by Pink Webb, who was the other Nash- 


ville delegate to the Hoo-Hoo convention. 


Within the past six months Wigg Bros., of Yokely, 
have shipped 600,000 feet of poplar to Harris & Cole 


Bros., at Columbia. The lot was bought principally in 
the western part of Giles county. ‘Lhe demand for 
poplar lumber in Giles county is said to be unprece- 
dented and dealers find it hard to supply their large 
orders. Lumbermen in that section report prospects 
unusually bright for a good fall trade in almost every 
line of lumber, 

The owners of tracts of persimmon timber in this 
state are finding a ready market for it abroad. It 
brings a better price than walnut. It is largely used 
in Germany for manufacturing and is valuabie because 
of its non-splitting qualities. 

The James Strong Lumber Company, of Bristol, con- 
tinues to expand. It will soon have in operation a new 
band saw mill of 10,000 feet daily capacity and has 
closed a deal for 6,840 acres more of timber land in 
Carter county, bought of the Boston Land Company, 
the tract being situated on Cross mountain. Only the 
timber rights, however, are involved. It is estimated 
that about 75,000,000,000 feet of fine oak, hemlock and 
chestnut will be cut. This company now owns 76,000 
acres of timber-land in Sullivan and Carter counties, 
Tennessee, and in western North Carolina, and it is 
believed there is suflicient timber on these tracts to 
keep its mills going forty or fifty years. 

W. W. Campbeil and others have chartered the 
Hatchie Manufacturing Company to manufacture spokes, 
handles etc, at Brownsville and Stanton. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN TENNESSEE. 


Mempuis, TENN., Sept. 17.—The week ending with the 
morning of September 14, with its greatly deplored re- 
sults, was a cause for no little uneasiness on the part of 
a great many who seemed to see nothing but disaster as 
a result of the assassin’s shot fired at Buffalo, These 
pessimists did not appear to realize that the formation 
of this government is such that it is entirely free from 
susceptibility to the effects of anarchy, and that al- 


M. Naylor, of the Shepard & Morse Company, 


last week. 


Hammerstrom, 


assaults of that class of degenerates of which Most and 
Go.uman are the high priests. ‘Lhat the fears of the 
timid are groundless is evidenced by the financial and 
comme cial situation as it exists after a week s suspense; 
the markets are in a normal condition and oruers are 
being piaced with the same freedom as at any time in 
the past six months; the great steel strike has been prac- 
ticaty settled and on terms dictated by the empioyers; 
contracts are being let daily, and by the first of the com- 
ing month the il! unanciai effects of Czoigosz’s cowardly 
shot will have been lost on the seas of commerce. 

The hardwood mills of this city are all running on 
full time and orders are being filed promptly except in 
cases where a scarcity of stocks exist. Shipments are 
somewhat in excess ot production and if present condi- 
tions can be looked on as prophetic of the future there 
will soon be manifest a very decided reducticn in the 
stocks of this district. 

The situation in Europe is still bad but a slight 
change for the better is perceptible, not only in a ue 
cided reduction of the stocks carried abroad but also in 
the number of orders which are being received. The ex- 
porters, however, do not look for a good foreign market 
until the immense amount of low grade stuff that was 
shipped on consignment shall have been absorbed and 
German financial conditions come to a normal state. 

Indications point to a diminished output on the part 
of the river mills owing to a decreased log supply, 
coupled with a disposition to curtail production to the 
normal requirements of the markets. Mill owners, as 
well as log men and jobbers, freely admit that hardwoods 
are feeling the effects of an enormous overproduction, 
but as to whether or not they will profit by their hard 
earned experience time alone will tell. 


BOPP PLD LILI IIS 


CASUALTIES. 





Georgia. 

Bremen—The planing mill plant of C. W. Daniel was 
destroyed by fire September 6. Loss estimated at $2,500, 
with no insurance. 

Illinois. 


Springfield—McGrue & Powell's planing mill was burned 
last week. The loss is estimated at about $3,000. 


Kentucky. 
Gap Creek—The saw mill owned by Perdue & Wright was 
burned September 10, Loss, $2,000; no insurance. 


Maine. 
Patten (near)—The on of Lawrence, Newhall & Page 
was totally destroyed by fire September 11. Loss about 
$15,000 ; partiaily insured, 


Massachusetts. 

Zoar—The woodworking factory of Hamilton & Son was 
burned September 12, Insurance on building, $700, which 
will not cover loss. 

Michigan. 

AuSable—H. M. Loud Son's Company's mill was burned 
September 12. Loss about $10,0vuvU. ‘The piant will be re- 
built at once. 

Detroit—The tug Champion lost a raft containing about 
2,00uU,000 feet of lumber lust week, belonging to the Detroit 
Lumber Company. ‘he loss is reported to be about $15,uu0. 

Kvart—lred Wait's lumber and shingle mill was par- 
tially burned September ¥. ‘The loss is $1,00U; insured for 
$500, It will be rebuilt at once. 

Pontiac—tThe factory of O. J. Beaudett & Co., manufac- 
turers of wagon bodies, was burned September 16. Loss, 
$60,000 ; insured for $47,000. 

Tustin—tlire destroyed the lumber yard of J. H. Worden, 
seven miles north of this piace, on September 7, The loss 
is $40,000, with $20,00U insurance, 


Minnesota. 


Akeley—Moore Bros.’ saw mill was burned September 
15, causing a loss of about $5,0U0. 

Kimball—On September 7 the yard and buildings of the 
Central Lumber Company were burned, Loss not given, but 
property was partially insured. 

Muinneapolis—On September 16 fire destroyed a large quan- 
tity of lumber belonging to the C. L. Steward Lumber Com- 
pany, entailing a loss of about $10,0UU; partiality insured, 

Oregon. 

Forest Grove—William H. Lyda suffered a $7,500 loss 

by the burning of his mill last week. 
Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia—The sash and dvor works of Gustave Berger 
were damaged by fire on September 13, to the extent of 
$11,000, 

Tennessee. 

Dawson Springs (near)—Joseph Clore & Son’s saw mill, 
about four miles from this piace, was burned last week. 
Luss is estimated to be about $5,000; covered by insurance. 

Belfast (near)—The large saw mill owned and operated 


by John Blackwell, jr., and G. C. Sanders, was burned Sep- 
tember 11. ‘The entire plant and a large quantity of lumber 
was destroyed. No'details as to loss or insurance given, 


Washington. 


Robe—The dry kiln of the Canyon Lumber Com- 


pany, together with about 60,0UU feet of lumber, was burned 


Loss, $4,000; insurance, $2,000 

West Virginia. 
Big Beechy—The saw mill of John Melton was burned 
oss reported to be $6,UU0; insured for $3,500. 


Wisconsin. 
Medford—Fred N, Norton lost $400 in a fire last week; 


eptember 10. 


partiaily insured, 


On September 12, fire destroyed the planing mill of M. 
Loss, $1,2UU; no insurance. 
Grantsburg—The Grantsburg Planing Mill was burned Sep- 


tember 12; no insurance, 





Smith-Evans. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 13.—M. C. Smith, vice presi- 


dent of the Freeman Lumber Company, of this city, 
was married at 8 o’clock last evening to Miss Alice 
Grace Evans at the residence of the bride, 4615 Morgan 
street. 
the relatives and intimate friends were present. Mr. 
Smith-is well known to the lumber trade of the coun- 
try, having for some time been actively connected with 
the yellow pine branch of the business. 
charming member of St. Louis society. The bridal cou- 


The wedding was a quiet home affair and only 


The bride is a 


though capital might halt and hesitate temporarily the / ple left immediately after the ceremony for New York 
unswerving loyalty and good sense of the American peo- { and will sail on the Celtic for Europe to remain until 


ple are in themselves sufficient to rise superior to the 


the middle of December. 
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FEATURES OF THE FOREIGN TRADE. 


August Liverpool Trade an Improvement in Spots—Hardwoods Still Generally Overcon- 
signed—A Good Opening for Redwood and Oregon Pine— Recent English 
and Scotch Quotations—The German Hardwood 
Market—Trade in Ontario. 





LATE LIVERPOOL ADVICES. 


(From our own correspondent.) 

LiverPooL, ENGLAND, Sept. 9.—August is the month 
devoted by the artisan classes to their holiday making. 
Business is knocked out of gear more or less in the large 
manufacturing centers of Lancashire and Yorkshire ow- 
ing to the peculiar manner in which these holidays are 
taken. One town will close for the week early in the 
month, to be followed by others at regular stated inter- 
vals, ending with Oldham, which closes down for a week 
on August 31. Most of these artisans take their holidays 
at the seaside—Blackpool, Isle of Man and other famous 
resorts in or near the Jake district. To prepare for this 
annual expenditure societies are formed with which 
weekly deposits are made during the year, to be drawn 
out for this purpose. ‘This year has not been so good 
a one as last, yet over £200,000, say $1,000,000, has been 
drawn this month and spent in this recreation. If each 
town could arrange with every other one to have their 
burst in one special week it would be known when it was 
over and business could be regulated accordingly. But 
this wou!ld be impracticable, as accommodations could 
not be found for hundreds of thousands of men, women 
and children at one time. 

These remarks are inspired by hearing on all sides that 
business is dull, orders hard to obtain up the country, 
mills closed in one town and in another the next week, 
and sv has been heard the wail of the lumber traveler, 
who has been wished better luck in September. At the same 
time, one keeps a keen eye on the railroad stations and 
is con.forted by seeing their yards well filled with all 
kinds of lumber, from Canadian waney board pine to 
the thin pitch pine of the southern states. 


Pitch Pine. 


Judging from statistics found below, August was a 
month in which there was nothing to complain about, 
for out of nineteen of the principal items of the lumber 
trade of Liverpool in no fewer than thirteen the demand 
has outstripped the output and thus made a welcome 
drain upon the heavy stock. In heavy timber, including 
pitch pine sawn logs, the stocks have been lowered to 
the extent of 414,000 cubic feet, and in sawn lumber, 
pine and spruce deals, boards ete. by 4,890 standards, 
say 9,780,000 feet. Sawn pitch pine logs are one of the 
greatest factors in the reduction of stock, not because 
there was any extra demand for them—in point of fact 
it was less by 45,000 cubic feet than in the preceding 
month—but reaily because of the abnormal smallness 
of the import. This was only 61,000 cubic feet, whereas 
in July it amounted to 731,000 cubic feet. If we can 
get through September without being overdone with 
consignment cargoes the steady demand will help to 
put this stock upon a reasonable basis. Hewn pitch pine 
log stocks remain practically where they were at the 
end of July, and 355,000 cubic feet is far too much to 
keep in sight. Sawn pitch pine lumber, mostly from 
Jacksonville, Fla., imported in two or three cargoes to 
the extent of 140,000 cubic feet, has added to the stock 
by 32,000 cubic feet, which now stands at 457,000 cubic 
feet, equal to 5,484,000 feet 1x12, a quantity which is far 
too large for the wants of the market at present or, in 
point of fact, about four and a half months’ probable 
requirements. There do not appear to be any prospects 
for better prices in pitch pine, whether hewn, sawn or 
lumber, for some time. 


Hardwoods. 

Of oak lumber cut to dimensions there is nothing to 
say that has not been said before. Prices are low for 
even first class wagon dimensions, while there is no sale 
for rejects or odd sizes, The stock of 170,000 cubic feet 
is far too large, and what is a bad feature of it is a 
great preponderance of inferior lumber. A tour around 
the grading yards will show numerous small piles in 
such a wretched condition from shakes as to make one 
doubt whether they were worth carting away. They cer- 
tainly could not stand the expense of a railroad journey 
up the country. 

Round ash logs with the bark on still come from the 
United States liberally. The import in August was 
19,000 cubie feet, with a sale for the month of only 
9,000. This has pushed up the stock by 10,000 cubic feet 
and it now aggregates 42,000 feet. The sooner shippers 
close down on this line the better for them. Prices are 
not going to improve so long as the stock is anywhere 
near the figure it now stands at. At the best of times 
the demand is limited to the wants of a few special 
trades and it cannot be forced either upon these when 
they have sufficient supplies or upon those who have no 
use for it whatever the price may be. 

Just the same as last month is the position of walnut 
logs. Only prime large timber is wanted, for which 
good prices would be paid, but, as said previously, 
inferior logs are most diflicult to sell even at prices which 
cannot pay the shipper. Nor are there any more cheer- 
ing tidings for the shipper of walnut lumber. For the 
present it had better be left severely alone. 

Red gum (satin walnut) remains in the same un- 
satisfactory condition as last month, Don’t ship logs; 
proceed warily with consignments of boards—for prices 
are away down at low water mark. By the way, some 
of the principal streets of the west end of London are 
being paved with this wood. The district powers have 
chosen it in preference to the Australian jarrah or 
creosote Baltic fir. 

Pop'ar is in better request, but any one shipping on 
consignment must keep to fresh logs of good squares 
in small parcels of twenty to thirty logs at a time; 
otherwise there will be trouble. Planed and unplaned 
poplar is wanted in only the best grades; low classes 
should not be shipped on any account, for they ean 
hardly be sold at any price. 


Pacific Coast Woods. 

The California redwood stock in Liverpool is gradually 
being worked down, and as it is held by one firm they are 
raising prices as it diminishes. There is no hurry about 
this sort of lumber; if a dealer wants any he knows 
where and where only he can get it. We have not 
heard of any ship being chartered to bring a stock from 
San Francisco, and as the stock is only 46,000 feet they 
are probably justified in “freezing” on to it. The de- 
mand for it was on a parity with July, each month 
taking 6,000 cubic feet. The stock of Oregon pine is 
nearly cleaned out, for it stands at 2,000 cubic feet, or 
equal to an average month’s requirements. 


Canadian Woods. 


The Canadian spruce deal market is one of the most 
important branches of the Liverpool lumber trade, not 
only for local requirements but for supplying distant 
ports with cargoes from New Brunswick, Nova Scotia 
and Quebec. There are signs of recovery from the slump 


that this market has had for months. The import was 
only 13,800 standards, while the drain upon the market 
amounted to 18,950 standards, thus taking 5,150 stand- 
ards off the stock, which now stands at the reasonable 
figure of 15,760 standards, say 31,520,000 feet. Prices 
around the coast for cargoes to arrive are better and 
even here we have caught some of the infection. Short 
supplies at the mills, owing to logs being hung up in 
the rivers, are the chief cause of this, and as an illus- 
tration the arrivals at this port in August were just 
one-half of those of August of last year. 
Mahogany Trade. 

The United States for some time has loomed largely 
in the Liverpool mahogany market when any logs of 
exceptionally good figure were to be had, and dealers 
keep an especially keen eye on any which may fill the 
high toned wants of the American veneer mill men. 
This letter was a little “previous” last month in saying 
that the Cuban log sold here at 15s 3d a foot would 
probably scon be on its way to New York. It was 
taken to London by the buyers, W. W. Howard, Bros. & 
Co., of that city, and in a short time was sold to John 
Hawkes, of C. H. Burton & Co., Cincinnati. C. H. 
Burton & Co, are to be congratulated on obtaining prob- 
ably the handsomest Cuban log that has been seen here 
for a quarter of a century. 





LIVERPOOL QUOTATIONS. 
Alfred Dobell & Co., of Liverpool, under date of Sep: 
tember 3, in speaking the pitch pine market at that port, 
say: 


The aggregate import shows a falling off in comparison 
with last month. ‘This is specially hoticeable in sawn pitch 
pine, the stock of which has been substantially reduced. 
The general demand continues languid, and merchants find 
but little encouragement to increase their stocks. 

PircH PIne.—Hewn—Stocks continue heavy, the demand 
quiet, and prices are still low A parcel friin Mobile aver- 
aging 104 cubie feet was offered at auction, of which only 
a portion was soid, the balance being subsequently disposed 
of by private treety. Sawn—Stocks, although still heavy, 
have been substantially reduced and this, combined with 
the light import, should have a beneficial effect, but no im- 
provement can yet be reported in values. 


The current prices as quoted by Edward Chaloner & 
Co., September 1, were: 


PircH Pine Locs.—Hewn—1s 2d to 1s 7d a cubic foot, 
string measure. Sawn—from 1U%4%2d to 1s 3d a cubic foot, 
string measure. Planks—a cubic foot, 10d to 1s. Boards— 
£10 10s to £12 10s a standard. 


From a circular issued by John H. Burrell & Co. on 
September 2, giving the market conditions relative to 
United States hardwoods, the following is quoted: 


AsH.—The supplies have consisted principally of round 
wood, the demand for which is quiet and unchanged, Lum- 
ber—There is a quiet steady tone prevailing. 

BLacK WALNUT.—Logs—Prime large wood is in active 
demand and continues to have a firm market. Medium sizes, 
also small and defective wood, remain low in value. Lum- 
ber—The demand keeps very quiet, and there is no improve- 
ment to report, 

CHESTNUT.—Logs—There has been rather more inquiry for 
large sizes. 

ELM.—Logs—There is no new feature to notice. 

Hickory.,—Logs—There is nothing new to’ report, the fall 
demand not having yet set in. 

Oak.—Boards—The general situation for both plain and 
quartered stock is unchanged. Logs—Round wood continues 
to be inquired for in moderate sized parcels. Hewn wood 
unchanged. Planks (coffin)—-Supplies have been light, and 
though the demand is not yet very active there have been a 
few more inquiries. Planks (wagon)—The neers has again 
been very heavy, but has consisted principally of contract 
wood for special orders. ‘The consignment market is still 
exceedingly dull. 

PopLar.—Logs—Prime logs of large sizes continue in 
fair request. Lumber—Prime wide unplaned boards continue 
in fair demand at previous quotations. Planed boards have 
been amply supplied and the stock is too heavy, 

SATIN ALNUT.—Logs—The demand is dull. Lumber— 
There has been rather more inquiry for parcels of good 
specification 








CONDITIONS IN SCOTLAND. 
Under date of August 31 Edmiston & Mitchell, of 
Glasgow, report the condition of that market to be as 
follows: 


Pircn Pine.——The import for August amounts to about 950 





Stock of Timber, Deals etc. in Liverpool, Birkenhead. and Garston, August 31,.1901. 







































































| CONSUMPTION. IMPORT. 
STOCK. From ist J — Pei BR eric re 
D ast Month. om ist Jan. 2 From ist Jan. 
uring p to 3ist August. During past Month. to 31st August. 
| i‘ 
1899. | 1900. _1901, || 1809. | 1900. | 1901. | 1899. | 1900. | 1901. 1899. | 1900. | 1901. | 1899. | 1900, 1901. 
Quebec Square Pine ....Ft. | 65,000 51,000 99 sso ennl eneean|§.81,000: 18,000 47,0001 67.000 

-_ ANEY 5, voce yy | 297 000] 125,000 101000 | 180,000 207,900) 152.000, 665,000 579,000) 533,000 { 5°00! 198. 000 8.000 746°000 544/000 459,000 
Sr. Joun’s Pine...... ahi Nil.; 1,000 _—Nil Nil 2,000| ‘Nil 7,000) 2,000! 2,000] Ni : fi 000 3, “9! 

; i ( il. il. : , ; il. 2.000} Nil. 5 2,09 
pg Posts PINB.. 5000+ 93 Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. | 1,000)_—s Nil. 8,000 8,000 2,000 Nil. Nil. Nil. $'000 000 Ni. 
Rep PUNE «so. s+ eae 9311000 8,000} 10,000 1,000, 5,000, Nil. ; 21,000! 12,000} 10,000] 3,000} 4,000) ~=s Nil. | 13,000, 21,000 3,000 

tou. Pixt, HEwn........ vd 58.000 152,000; 355,000}, 88,000, 22.000 69,000, 370,000) 414,000] 324,000] 178.000] 6,000} 62,000] 478,000} 338.00| 373.900 

oo oven Bkaipe » | - 000) 1,125,900) 795,000)' 879,000, 682,000! 485,000! 2,485,000] 3,005,000! 2,702,000] 516,000 910,000] _ 61,000] 2,3 15,000 3,379,000] 2,530,000 
ee UANKS sesso ny | 95,000 ci 457,000} 168,000) €9,000 102,900 781,000 790,000 1,087,000 196,000 182,000 149,006 669,000, 784,000) 1,356,000 
) MH eveesers whee. 2 t ‘ ,000) | t , 000, 2, ; Nil. . il. Nil. Nil. il. 
CALIFORNIAN Baswooe 50000 90,000; 96,000 46,000; 5,009 7,000; +9000, 39,000, 62,000} 52,000] 84,y00! —Niil. Nil. 84,00 Nil Nil. 
Danzlu, &c., Monee Pag” 60.000; 38.050; 47,000) 102000| 10,000} 2.900) 110,000, 39,004) 116,000] _—Nil. Nil. | Nil. | 181,000; 19,000, 109,000 
Swepish and Noxway Fir ,, Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. 6,000! Nil. Nil. Nil.) OVE | | NGL Nil. | Nil. Nil. 
Oak,  apromttga and U.S. ,, 287.000} 196,000, 151,000/| 33,000; 85,000} 60,000} 230,000 223,000} 225,000] 159,000: 41,000, 51,000] 317,000! 207,000 181,000 

oh PLANKS thstea chee as 98,000, 86,000, 170,000)/ 175,000) 182,000} 184,000) 1,814 000! 1,397,000, 1,357,000] 179,000! 173,000! 187,000] 1,334,000! 1,299,000! 1,379,000 
op BATRND  covecscosses gp 4,000} 4,0 Nil. Nil.| Nil. Nil Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil.! Nil. | Nil. Nil. |’ Nil. Nil. 
BUM .seseee re evceceees -» 31,000) 13,000; 65,000]; 27,000) 21,000} 25,000; 69,000! 54,000} 57,000] 33,000. 18,000, 35,400} 88,000, 53,000, 92,000 
BING 2.0 er cncncerevevvae 0 154,000) 832,000) 221,000)) 47,000) 223,000! 6 1,000] 689,000! 1,151,090] 661,000} 48,000; 423,000; 22,000} 636,900! 1,304,000) 470,000 
ABH... 0.2 0scee connor os 29,000, 8,000) 42,000), 24,000] 12,000] —_9,000|  172,000| 208,000) 192,000} 32,000; 19,000; 19,900] 183,000] '19),000; 206,000 
East Inpia TRAK ....... +» | 189,000) 141,000) 167,000), 20,000/ 31,900 23,000} 225,000] 823,009] 187,009] 36,000, 28,000, 14,90u] 248,01; 344,000| 236,000 
Gruenieanr .....:.. “ong 167,000} 193,000} 113,000 5,000} 7,000} 2,000} 87,000} + 67,000} 83,000] 18,000, 39,000. Nil..| 95,000, 103,000| 48,000 

. ° rT) 6 3.9 

‘ at sig ' 22,252, 23,594) + 15,760)| 21,211) 25,877 18,959! 63,898 67,979! 64,960 24,235! 27,700! 18,809] 76,295 83,959; 60,770 
Queseo Daavs aug” 18,961, 8,854) 13,540)/ 12,471) 7,601) 3,860) 41,922} 27,045; 20,090) 15,106, 7,618 4,550 41,565, 23,055' 18,370 

a 882) 5,175) —5,840|} 2,226 = «1,817; 2,660] 6,221; 4,604! += 7,010 2,581, 8,740, 2,160] 5,587 6,235 8,589 
Norway, &c. Fioorina | | 

ee 2.965) _3,871 4,680]| 2,183" 1,956) 1,570 14,424] 14,8)3_ 10,040 1,461) 2,016 1,660) 14,134 14,995 10,145 
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loads hewn, 540 loads sawn and 260 standard planks. A 
comparison of the imports from January 1 to date during 
the last three years is as follows: 


Hewn. Sawn. Planks. 

Loads. Loads. Standards. 
Rs c inte widdacecks « deacgtere 3,503 31,864 1,108 
MED 6 RRs oe h 0 cute 1,698 36,941 870 
pe a ee 4,745 51,443 1,375 


Hewn—The demand is limited, but a few small sales are 
reported at from 1s 6d to 1s 9d a cubic foot. Sawn—A 
cons:derable business is being done at prices which are 
inclined to be rather easier if anything. For joisting tim- 
ber 12144d is obtainable, but for ordinary 500 to 600 feet 
prices range from 11144 to 1s a foot, while for shipbuilding 
sizes 13440 has been done on a basis of 900 feet a page. 
Planks—A few sales are reported occasionally at about 11d 
to 1s a cubic foot. 

WALNUT.—The import for August is about 330 logs, and 
consists chiefly of small inferior wood as usual, which is 
only salable at low prices. Some of the better parcels found 
buyers “ex quay,’ but others had to be stored. For prime 
logs of good size (say 20 inches and up diameter) there is 
a fair demand, but shippers would do well to temporarily 
stop exporting small inferior logs to this market. In wal- 
nut lumber only a very moderate amount of business has 
been done, 

WHITEWOoD—(Poplar).—The import of logs for August 
was of moderate dimensions, and most of them were sold 
from the ship's side at prices ranging from 1s 8d to 2s a 
foot. A few large prime logs can be sold here from time to 
time at about 2s to 2s 3d, but the demand is not so great 
as it used to be, owing to the large import of lumber. 
Lumber—The import has been on a more moderate scale 
during the past month, but there is still a sufficiently large 
stock on hand unsold to keep this market going for some 
time. The import of cull lumber has been entirely overdone, 
and a total cessation of shipments for some time is the only 
remedy for the market. 

OaK—(Logs).—The import has been very moderate re- 
cently, and the few shipments coming to hand have in most 
cases found buyers. Large prime logs are in demand, and 
for such as these 2s 4d to 2s 6d could be obtained. Planks— 
Our market continues to be liberally supplied, and prices 
show no improvement. Oak rejects are very plentiful and 
can only be sold at about 1s a foot. Quartered oak boards— 
There have been a few arrivals during the month, some of 
which were sold “ex ship,” and others had to be stored. 
The demand is extremely limited and prices show no tend- 
ency to improve. For 6 inches and up averaging 9 inches, 
the current value is about 3s 3d and for 10 inches and up 4s. 
—— prices are based upon inch white oak of usual 1 and 2 
grade. 

Hickory.—Stocks are still very heavy, and imports must 
entirely stop to allow the market to absorb these. Prices 
are round about 1s 9d to 2s 3d, but these are to a consid- 
erable extent only nominal. 





THE LONDON HARDWOOD MARKET. 


The condition of the London hardwood market, as 
reported by C. Leary & Co., of that city, in their mar- 
ket report dated September 2, was as follows: 


WALNuT.—Logs——The market is glutted with inferior logs, 
but high class timber is in fair demand; quotations are 2s 
to 4s a calliper foot. Lumber—There is comparatively little 
stock in first hands, and this should be a fairly good mar- 
ket as soon as the present dull season has passed. Quota- 
tions for first quality are from 4s 6d to 7s a cubie foot, me- 
dium from 8s to 4s, culls from 2s to 2s 64d. 

OakK.—Quartered—We continue with ample stocks and but 
little inquiry. Quotations are 2s 3d to 4s a cubic foot. Plain 
—This has arrived rather freely of late and the tendency 
is toward lower prices. Quotations are 1s 6d to 2s 6d a 
cubic foot. Logs—A_ few good ones of large size would 
sell at from 1s 9d to 2s a cubic foot. 

WHITEWOOD.—-Lumber—The tone is very quiet and but 
little of the heavy stock has gone into consumption. Prices 
range from 1s 3d to 2s 9d a cubic foot. Logs—Are not 
wanted. 

Satin WALNu?T.—This market shows no improvement, and 
shipments should be suspended. 


Churehill & Sims, of London, in their wood circular 
dated September 4, in summarizing the market for 
August, say: 


The London wood market during August has continued 
under the depressing influence of the great stock accumu- 
lated in the docks and prices have again been generally 
lower than they were in July. The consumption has never- 
theless continued good, the deliveries from the docks for the 
month showing an increase of 2,800 standards over those 
of August last year, making the total increase of the dock 
deliveries for the first eight months of this year up to 20.400 
standards as compared with those for the same period of 
900; while a deficiency for August of 3,300 standards in 
the overside deliveries, when compared with August last year, 
is directly attributable to the smaller importation and still 
leaves a balance to the good this year in these overside 
deliveries of 7.200 standards. The falling off in the im- 
portation during the month has been very pronounced, and 
there are not one-fourth of the number of wood laden steam- 
ers to arrive on the dock company’s books that there were 
at this time last year. In consequence the position of this 
market is really considerably improved and in the last few 
days there are not wanting signs of a resulting firmer tend- 
ency. This tendency is likely to continue and to develop 
during the autumn and winter if buyers adhere to their 
present attitude of declining to contract for further supplies 
during the remainder of the season. Stock will not come 
here in overwhelming quantity on ——— account only. If, 
on the other hand, buyers get tempted by the very low cost 
freight and insurance offers which are current (and if a 
few do all will) in that case there can be no recovery in 
this market. A large business has been effected during the 
month between foreign shippers and our coast ports. In 
this business buyers have had it all their own way. Russian 
shippers in especial have refused no reasonable offers and 
hardly’ any unreasonable ones. Freights have been very 
low and steamers have experienced great difficulty in finding 
employment, 





HARDWOODS IN GERMANY. 


Gossler Bros., of Hamburg, Germany, under date of 
September 2, in their report on the hardwood lumber 
market conditions at that port, say: 


Watnutr.—Logs—For prime sizable logs there is an act- 
ive inquiry and shipments of this class of wood would 
bring full prices. Medium, small and inferior logs are heav- 

y in stock and continue dull of sale, with prices ruling 
comparatively low. 

Sales: 7,775 logs. 
Stocks: 9.300 logs. 

Watnut.—Lumber—Stocks of all kinds are, too heavy; 
still we manage to realize good prices for boards and planks 
of good quality and specifications. 

Sales: 50.593 boards and planks. 
Stocks: 245,000 boards and planks. 

WaLnutT.—Squares—Have been moderately imported dur- 
ing the past month. A fair quantity has passed into con- 
sumption and values are more or less unchanged. Stocks 
are fairly heavy. 

Sales: 134.200 squares. 
Stocks: 617,000 squares. 

OaK.—Logs—The demand was moderate during the last 

month. Several smaller lots of larger size were sold ex- 


ship, while lower grades, of which there is a big stock here, 
are very dull of sale and prices rule low. 

Sales: 343 logs. 

Stocks: 594 logs. 

Oak.—Boards and planks—The demand for plain white 
oak was and is quiet, with prices unchanged. 

Sales: 8,848 boards and _—_ 
Stocks: 46,000 boards and planks. 

OaK.—Squares—There is little inquiry. Oak strips— 
No business doing. American strips are unsalable at present. 

WHITEWoop.—Logs—Prime logs of large d.ameter con- 
tinue in good demand and moderate shipments of this de- 
scription would sell well. Lower grades are not plentiful. 
Prices remain unchanged. 

Sales: 890 logs. 
Stocks: 490 logs. 

WHITEWoop.—Lumber 

changed prices. 
Sales: 1,700 boards and planks. 
Stocks: 12,000 boards and planks. 

SaTIN WALNuUT.—Logs—Are in moderate demand. Iresh 
logs in small quantities sell fairly well, while old stocks 
are moving off very slowly. Prices for old descriptions are 
unremunerative. 

Sales: 156 logs. 
Stocks: 250 logs. 

SATIN WALNuUT.—Lumber—Has been moderately imported 
of late. The demand for this wood is not very active at 
the present time. Stocks are large enough for some time 
to come. 

Sales: 2,100 boards and planks. 
Stocks: 20,000 boards and planks. 

Asu.—Logs——There has been little inquiry for first class 
boards of good specifications. No demand for planks at 
present. 

Stocks: 3,200 boards and planks. 

Hickory.—Logs—Very little demand for this kind of 
wood. 

Sales: 38 logs. 

Stocks are more or less in excess of general requirements 
and prices are somewhat easier. No improvement can be 
expected until shipments have been considerably restricted. 
This applies principaily to walnut lumber, Some very large 
importations have been made and the stock on hand is the 
heaviest recorded for many years. 


FROM THE DOMINION. 

Orrawa, Onvr., Sept. 16.—The entire Metabetchouan 
river country, in the province of Quebec, consisting of 
500 miles of virgin forest lands, has passed into the 
hands of William Power, of Quebec city, and Hiram 
Calvin, of Kingston, Ont. This district is very heavily 
timbered with pulp wood and it is probable that another 
extensive pulp industry will be established there. 

The department of trade and commerce at Ottawa is 
in receipt of an inquiry of a somewhat unique nature. 
It is from an American firm which desires to purchase 
500,000 cords of Canadian spruce pulp wood to be deliv- 
ered 25,000 cords a year for a period of twenty years. 
The pulp wood is to be shipped to Erie, Pa. The price 
offered is $3 a cord, free of duty, at a lake port. 

One of the matters brought to the attention of Mr. 
Smart, deputy minister of the interior at Ottawa, during 
his recent visit to the west, was that in reference to 
timber belonging to the government of Canada in the 
various western sections. There are districts in British 
Columbia and in the territories as well where fire has 
destroyed billions of feet of valuable timber. Mr. Smart 
states that the loss of timber by the ravages of fire is 
incredible and beyond all calculation, and he believes 
that fully fifty times as much timber has been thus 
destroyed than has ever been cut. In addition to the 
serious losses sustained by those communities in which 
the timber is situated there is also involved an enor- 
mous loss of revenue to the dominion, which controls 
all the lumber of Manitoba and the Northwest Terri- 
tories and the railway belt of British Columbia. 

The new mills of the Belgo-Canadian Pulp Company, 
at Shawinigan Falls, Que., when completed, will be the 
largest individual mills in Canada. The plans call for 
a ground wood mill which will make 100 tons of 
ground wood pulp, 50 tons of bleached sulphite pulp and 
100 tons of newspaper every twenty-four hours. Ground 
was first broken for these mills in October of last year 
and the ground wood mill is ready for operation now. 

The dominion government has proceeded against J. 
R. Booth, the Ottawa lumber king, for infraction of 
the law governing the dumping of sawdust and mill 
refuse into water stretches frequented by fish. Mr. 
Booth has a lumber mill at Ottawa which cuts 100,000,- 
000 feet of lumber yearly and the sawdust from this 
mill is thrown into the Ottawa river. The dumping 
of sawdust into the Ottawa has long been a source of 
trouble. It was found after careful investigation that 
the practice not only destroyed the fish but was gradu- 
ally filling up the channel of the stream. ‘The same 
trouble existed in certain districts of the maritime prov- 
inces. A provision was framed which prohibited the 
continuance of these deposits, but it was deemed only 
fair to give the lumbermen ample time to comply with 
the new law, which up to the present time has not been 
acted upon. AH the Ottawa lumbermen, except Mr. 
Booth, now burn their sawdust, but the latter still per- 
sists in making the river a dumping ground. Accord- 
ingly action was taken in the police court and Mr. 
Booth fined. It is understood that Mr. Booth intends 
to continue placing the sawdust in the river and to 
continue paying fines as long as he is able to do so. 
The government officials are equally determined to fol- 
low prosecution after prosecution, so a long warfare 
is anticipated if some amicable arrangement shall not be 
arrived at. Mr. Booth asks for a cessation of hostilities 
until next spring in order that he may in the meantime 
erect an incinerator plant; otherwise he will be com- 
pelled to close down his mill, throwing out of employ- 
ment over 1,000 hands, 

OP BAD PPP PPP LPL 

Emil Lovegren, of the Preston Mill Company, Preston, 
Wash., engaged in the manufacture of Pacific coast lum- 
ber and shingles, was in the city this week and called 
on the LUMBERMAN. Mr. Lovegren was on his way to 
the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, where he in- 
tended to remain for two weeks and will then return 
westward and spend some time in Minneapolis. He re- 
ports a good trade in coast lumber as well as in shingles. 





Is in moderate demand at un- 





The Coal Trade Review. 


There is nowhere in the anthracite coal trade any- 
thing that suggests weakness. Demand is not every- 
where as active as some factors would be pleased to see 
it, but the quiet, where it exists, is accompanied by such 
a smallness of stock that even with an unprotected mar- 
ket prices would likely not fall. There is some improve- 
ment in western receipts of anthracite. It is the gen- 
eral expectation that during September a much greater 
tonnage will be moved from mines westward than in 
any previous month of the season. This is expected be- 
cause the trade of the west seems to demand it, but a 
further reason is that the call for anthracite in the east 
has slackened. Hence there is available a large tonnage 
for western shipment. The movement of anthracite on 
Lake Superior for the season to September is fairly sat- 
isfactory. The tonnage was 389,036, as compared with 
376,836 tons to September 1 last year and 507,703 tons 
to the same date in 1899. While Lake Superior ship- 
ments are not up to what they should be at this time 
there is hope for gains in the near future. There is also 
good prospect that shipments to Lake Michigan will 
show decided gains in the next six or eight weeks, in 
which event there may be no occasion to lament an in- 
sufficient supply. Whether the railways, in the event of 
a shortage, will be able to make up the deficit will de 
pend upon their ability to get freight westward more 
promptly than they are now doing. Whereas a week or 
two ago several of the eastern lines were reported to be 
unable to take care of the anthracite business offered, 
twice that number are now said to be causing worriment 
among the shippers. It is a repetition of the old story: 
There are not enough cars to go around and coal, being 
among the lowest classes of freight, is neglected for the 
more profitable business. 

Chicago consumers are beginning to order in their 
winter’s supply of fuel and business among local dealers 
is therefore better than two weeks ago. Many of these 
dealers have all the business they can attend to and are 
not granting even the small concessions obtainable 
earlier in the season. The country, too, is doing a little 
better in the purchase of coal. The trade is not uni- 
formly good but it is fairly satisfactory. Dealers are 
ordering coal as fast as there is call for it from their 
customers, keeping intact the stock with which they 
filled their yards earlier in the season, when prices were 
lower. The time for consumption is close at hand ana 
the condition that rises now in importance, as always 
before at this season, is the probable severity of the 
coming season. If a cold winter follow a hot summer 
the vendor of coal has a most profitable season before 
him, and if demand rise much above the average it is 
questionable if great scarcity will not arise. But the 
anthracite shipper is not having everything his own 
way. Makers are pushing the sale of crushed coke and 
say that inquiry for that fuel, as a substitute for an- 
thracite, has lately developed into great activity. Most 
of these inquirers have never used coke before and the 
change if made is therefore an experiment, the result 
of which upon the anthracite trade cannot be foretold. 

Some local bituminous coal shippers have been agitat- 
ing the question of restricting the shipment of coal 
from mines to distributing centers like Chicago, unless 
the coal has previously been sold. The beautiful ex- 
ample of steadiness of price, presented by the anthracite 
trade, is serving them as a model of commercial pro- 
priety, for the firmness of that market is supposed to 
be due in large degree to the bareness of stocks at com- 
mercial centers. Just how the bituminous surplus can 
be held in check has not been solved, though the matter 
is under consideration. It has been suggested that the 
aid of the railways might be sought, but critics point 
out that it is not to the advantage of the railways thus 
to restrain the shipment of coal, however beneficial to 
the average shipper. 

Meanwhile the trade shows moderate improvement in 
prospective if not actual] conditions. The moral effect 
of the steel strike has passed away, leaving a tone of 
cheerfulness among consumers of steam coal generally 
and a readier inclination to buy. Country trade con- 
tinues to buy fairly well. For the better grades of do- 
mestic fuels the cream of business lies in the early fu- 
ture and shippers are nerving themselves for the ex- 
pected onslaught of demand by marking up at all upper 
lake ports Hocking valley coal about 15 cents a ton. 
Rail coal prices are as yet unaffected, but a rise there, 
too. in the not distant future would not be a surprise to 
insiders. 

Demand has not in general grown enough to create 
havbe with stocks on hand or to worrv production. In 
fact coal is coming into the market fully as fast as the 
trade can take care of it, and in some instances even @ 
little faster. This is particularly true, as indeed it has 
heen fox months, of western fuels. the on'v modification 
being where shortage of cars prevents mining operations. 
Railroads seem to be making an effort to rise to the 
emergency and to furnish heseeching operators with the 
desired equipment. Sometimes they give the relief 
wanted: oftener the old conditions become more chronic. 
The lake trade is viewed in the east as of paramount 
importance, even if the west does ery for all-rail coal, 
and where a choice has to be made between destinations 
chances favor the lake ports. West Virginia presents 
the spectacle of scantest shipments to Chicago territory 
in proportion to needs, One or two of the north and 
south lines through Tllinois are in a bad way about coal 
cars and are trvine to sooth the agitation of shinrers 
by better car sunn'v. but the effort is not a tremendous 
suecess. In brief this o'd time menace of car shortage 
refuses to go hence and no one knows inst what part if 
will play in the markets of the near future. 
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THE TENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF HOO-HOO. 


A Resume of a Previous Report, with Digests of the Snark’s and Scrivenoter’s Reports—The New Year’s 
Regular Committees—Proceedings in Full of the Osirian Cloister—A Big Concatenation and Its 
Harvest of Kittens—Action on the Question of a Traveling Scrivenoter— The Enter- 
tainments, the New Nine and the Constitutional Changes—The Seer to 
Advertise the Order—Recognitions of the Resolutions—The 


The exigencies of time and one or two misinterpreta- 
tions of the telegraph wire allowed only a partial 
report in the last issue of the LUMBERMAN of the pro- 
ceedings of the tenth annual convention of Hoo-Hoo, 
held at Norfolk, Va., and vicinity, September 9 to 12. 
The following presents a resume of the proceedings, the 
proceedings in full where the character of salient fea- 
tures will warrant, and a report of the final official 
actions and the diversions of the convention. 

A feature that was always in evidence at Norfolk was 
the unremitting hospitality of the Norfolk committees and 
indeed of all the citizens, even those outside of Hoo-Hoo 
and lumber, with whom the visitors came into contact. 
Every hour outside of the business sessions was filled up 
with some attraction of such special interest that one 
could not afford to miss it; and indeed the business ses- 
sions suffered considerably from this cause, losing an 
hour or more each morning from tardiness in assembling. 
There was so much of interest to see, however, that many 
of the visiting Hoo-Hoo and their ladies remained in the 
city on Friday and visited the navy yard, the Atlantic 
fleet of warships at anchor in Hampton Roads, Old Point 
Comfort, Ocean View and other places. A. H. Potter was 
an omnipresent guide and information bureau, actively 
seconded by J. E. Duke, C. M. Jenkins, Z. W. Whitehead 
and others. The entertainment features not fully men- 
tioned last week will receive attention farther on. 

A second word may perhaps be said regarding the un- 
fortunate accident, mentioned last week, of which Snark 
Stillwell and his wife were victims, as also were Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles D. Loane, of Plymouth, N. C. Mrs. Stillwell 
and Mr. Loane escaped with a general shakeup and 
slight ankle injuries which lamed them for the duration 
of their stay in Norfolk, but Mr. Stillwell was rendered 
unconscious at first and was so weak and crippled 
throughout the proceedings that he could attend for but, 
a short time each day, in an invalid wheel chair pro- 
pelled by faithful ones of the Georgia delegation. Mrs. 
Loane suffered a severely sprained ankle, with torn liga- 
ments, and was removed to a hospital. These four people 
were luckily the only occupants of an elevator in the 
Monticello hotel when it fell three stories, through the 
‘carelessness and incompetence of the negro whom the 
management had provided to run the elevator. 


MONDAY MORNING’S SESSION. 

Snark Stillwell, as related in last week’s LUMBERMAN, 
had been disabled by an elevator accident in his hotel. 
He appeared at the opening session in a wheel chair, 
but his position as presiding officer was occupied by 
Senior Hoo-Hoo A. H. Weir. ‘The proceedings were 
opened by a prayer offered by Rev. EK, FE. Dudley and 
an address of welcome on behalf of the city was delivered 
by J. W. MecCarrick and responded to by Platt B. 
Walker, jr. The local Hoo-Hoo, through J. E. Duke, 
of Norfolk, welcomed the visitors and W. E. Barns, of 
St. Louis, responded on behalf of the House of Ancients, 
his remarks being strengthened by those which followed 
from A. D. MeLeod, of Cincinnati. Chairman A. H. 
Potter, of the Norfolk entertainment committee, ex- 
tended invitations from Norfolk’s prominent institu- 
tions and made announcement of features of entertain- 
ment to follow, on the latter line being supplemented 
by B. Arthur Johnson, who was provided by a com- 
mittee to assist him in decorating the Elks’ hall, these 
consisting of George E. Youle, G. Fred Stevens, C. F. 
Braffett, S. A. Sizer, B. H. Ehnts, T. 8. Wilkin, E. H. 
Defebaugh, E. A. Hildreth and H. H, Gibson. 

The meeting went. into executive session, but the 
ladies and visitors were invited to remain for the open- 
ing portions of the session and listen to the reading of 
the reports of the Snark and Scrivenoter. 

The Snark’s Report. 

Snark Stillwell’s report, after a prefatory greeting, 
touched in detail on the questions of membership ex- 
pansion and the benefit fund, as given in full in last 
week’s issue of the LUMBERMAN. His references to the 
matter of the appointment of a traveling Scrivenoter 
were judicially fair, but hardly to be regarded as in- 
dorsing such an appointment. He recommended that the 
duties of the Supreme Nine be enlarged to obligate 
them to attend concatenations within their jurisdictions 
“and generally look after the interests and good of the 
order therein.” His recommendations for constitutional 
amendments included a provision to insure the inviola- 
bility of the name of the order and of the emblem; pro- 
visions for expulsion of delinquents and reinstatement 
of lapsed memberships, and for a stricter interpreta- 
tion of the eligibility clause, this recommendation being 
supplemented to embrace masters of steam and sailing 
vessels and deprecating other action “at the present 
time in planting the order in foreign countries.” On 
the question of the limit of membership the report rec- 
ommended the reuse of numbers of lapsed members, 
such numbers to be distinguished by a prefix after the 
constitutional limit of 9,999 shall have been reached. 





Closing Scenes—Those Who Attended. 





Touching on the handbook and the Scrivenoter, the re- 
port said in part: 

I would also make the following recommendations, which 
do not involve any change in the constitution; 

First, that the present manner of publishing and distrib- 
uting the handbook be changed. * * * strenuously 
advise against its discontinuance in toto, but recommend a 
change in the manner of publication, namely, that the 
entire list of membership corrected to date be published in 
at least one issue of The Bulletin during the year, followed by 
subsequent necessary supplements. * * * Ih addition, 
arrangements could be made to supply, in more convenient 
form or bound as at present, the handbook to all members 
ordering and paying for it in advance. * * * 

Second, that the Scrivenoter be allowed to make such 
arrangements as he can with railroads in exchange for ad- 
vertising in The Bulletin for the transportation for himself, 
members of the Supreme Nine or any designated member of 
the order, when it is desirable that such officers or members 
be sent to distant points to assist in holding concatenations, 
or looking after the good of the order, 

Third, that additional property trunks be provided with a 
view to saving expense in express charges, as well as saving 
delays in the delivery of trunks at points where concatena- 
tions are to be held. ial 


The report recommended that the selection of place 
of next Annual be made a special order of business 
to precede the annual election of officers; that medals 
or other awards of merit be provided for Vicegerent 
Snarks “for efliciency in conducting concatenations, 
originality and uniqueness of method.” In the appoint- 
ment of Vicegerent Snarks no change was suggested 
in method, but an increase in number was recommended, 
“especially in states where the members are in widely 
separated territories and where transportation from 
one point to another is inconvenient.” 


The Scrivenoter’s Report. 

This report was reproduced in full in the last issue 
of the LumMBERMAN,. In treating of finances it showed, 
in detail, $19,043.23 received and $8,546.51 disbursed 
during the Hoo-Hoo fiscal year, a report afterward 
audited as correct by the appropriate committee. In 
explanation of the fact that the balance on hand fell 
below that of the previous annual report the Scrivenoter 
said: 

It will be observed from the above that our net balance 
falls considerably below that reported at Dallas, which was 
the high water mark of our surplus, This is due in part to 
the change made at Dallas whereby we now receive $1.66 
less on each man initiated than heretofore. 

This has occasioned a large decrease in our receipts from 
an important source that can easily be figured. Another 
change that has decreased our revenue was that made in the 
matter of dues. When a man is initiated now the 99 cents 
he pays on dues account settles his dues for one year from 
the “nearest Hoo-Hoo day.’’ Under this change a man 
initiated on the 10th day of March of any year pays his 
dues for eighteen months with 99 cents, and all the others 
initiated until Hoo-Hoo day pay dues for a greater period 
than a year with 99 cents. It should also be borne in mind 
that when our annual report was made at Dallas the per- 
manent relief fund had to its credit a balance of $1,000.49. 
This had been accumulated in two successive calls for vol- 
untary contributions of 99 cents. These calls had aggre- 
gated, up to the Dallas report, a total of $1,843.82. ‘The 
balance indicated above was then unexpended. No _ steps 
have been taken during this Hoo-Hoo year to replenish this 
fund, while disbursements of $510 have reduced the balance 
to $563.48. Since this permanent rellef fund is embraced 
in my general financial report the decrease in its balance 
reduces by that much my cash on hand, I heartily approve 
of the changes mentioned above, both as to dues and the 
increased allowance to the Vicegerents, but I call attention 
to the diminution thus effected in our revenue. 


Seventy concatenations were recounted, aggregating 
32 honorary initiates, 747 regular initiates and receipts 
by the Scrivenoter from these sources of $4,195.61. The 
deaths, reported in detail, numbered forty-seven. 

Touching the handbook, the Scrivenoter, in view of 
the expense involved, recommended discontinuance of 
publication of the book in its present shape and the 
printing of its contents annually in one issue of the 
Bulletin, that particular issue to be substantially bound 
for preservation. The suspension of the publication 
of the book he strongly deprecated, in view of its useful- 
ness and general necessity. The method of its publica- 
tion that he suggested he believed would reduce the 
attendant expense fully two-thirds. The Scrivenoter’s 
report concluded as follows: 


I recommend that from this date forward the use of our 
emblem and the word “Hoo-Hoo” for advertising or for any 
other business purpose be absolutely prohibited. In the be- 
ginning it was the idea that to have the emblem used in ad- 
vertising and in various business ways would serve as an 
advantageous advertisement of the order. No doubt it did, 
and no doubt the present wide knowledge of the order has 
been in a measure brought about in this way. It is apparent, 
however, that the use of the emblem has been abused. At 
any rate, with the correspondence now in the hands of the 
Snark I feel that I am warranted in saying that it has oc- 
casioned no small amount of friction. I would exempt from 
this prohibition the privilege of using a small cut of the 
black cat on a man’s personal or business card, but I would 
prescribe the exact form and shape in which the emblem 
should be used in this way. I make this recommendation 
in no dogmatic spirit, but in view of the correspondence that 
has passed through my office I hope the matter will be fully 
discussed, when I believe the action I have recommended 
will be taken. 

Resignations have been accepted from twenty-three men 
during the year, and one man has been expelled on charges 
preferred. 

In closing my report I have again to express my thanks 
for the able assistance rendered me by the other members 


of the Supreme Nine and by our corps of Vicegerents. If 
there has been a man connected with Hoo-Hoo in an official 
capacity during the past year who has not done his full duty 
as opportunity presented I am not aware of it. 

The following appointments of regular committees 
were announced: 

Constitution and By-Laws—W. E. Barns, chairman, Mis 
souri; W. M. Stephenson, Minnesota; N. A. Hayward, Ohio; 
J. B. Wall, New York; G. W. Scnwartz, Missouri; B. F. 
Cobb, Illinois; E, M, Vietmeier, Pennsylvania. 

Good of the Order—A, H. Weir, chairman, Nebraska; 
B. M. Bunker, Pennsylvania; B. B. Neal, Georgia; W. B. 
Dozier, South Carolina; W. A. Drake, Ohio. 

Auditing—D. T. Call, chairman, Texas; F, R. 
North Carolina; W. J. T. Saint, Pennsylvania. 

Complaints—George W. Lock, chairman, Louisiana; Frank 
N. Snell, Wisconsin; F, A. Kirby, Maryland; W. C. Fellows, 
Alabama; H. H, Hemenway, Colorado. 

Resolutions—A. D. McLeod, chairman, Ohio; N. A. Glad 
ing, Indiana; J. E. Defebaugh, Illinois; J. W. Long, New 
York; ZW. Whitehead, North Carolina. 

Press—B, A. Johnson, chairman, Illinois; E. H. Defebaugh, 
Kentucky; P, B. Walker, jr., Minnesota; George V. Denny, 
Georgia; Sam K. Cowan, Tennessee. 

On motion a committee was appointed to consider 
the recommendations of the Snark’s and Scrivenoter’s 
reports and refer them for action to the proper com- 
mittees, this committee afterward being announced as 
George V. Denny, chairman; C. M. Jenkins, L. F. De- 
Bordenave and F, E. Hyman. 

Mr. Stone, of the Charleston (S. C.) News and 
Courier, then extended an invitation to Hoo-Hoo to visit 
the forthcoming exposition at Charleston, 8. C., with a 
request that a date be selected by the Annual for a 
Hoo-Hoo day at the exposition, and he introduced N. W. 
Lumpkin, of the Charleston railroad, to speak further 
upon the subject. 

This speaker captured his hearers at the outset by 
announcing that he was no orator but the homeliest man 
in South Carolina, though by no means the homeliest 
man in Virginia. He had seven of the homeliest chil 
dren on earth, but seven of the best. They were all 
so afraid of doing something bad that they didn’t do 
anything at all, and left him to make a living for the 
whole of them. He invited all present to- be sure to be 
there, with their wives. He was sure their wives were 
all pretty; he had observed that ugly men always had 
pretty wives. He waxed eloquent in describing South 
Carolina’s part in the revolution and brought down 
the house when, in referring to what he termed “the 
late unpleasantness,” he said: “I had a part in that— 
upon which side I have forgotten; it doesn’t matter 
now.” He made his invitation to the exposition a fra- 
ternal one and closed it amid cheers and laughter. 

At about 1:30 p. m. the meeting adjourned and at 
once repaired to the steps of the city hall, where a 
group photograph was taken by a local photographer 
who had been proclaimed the official photographer for 
the occasion. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON’S ENTERTAINMENT. 

On Monday afternoon at 3 o’clock under the guid- 
ance of A. H. Potter, chairman of the committee of 
entertainment, the visiting ladies and gentlemen of the 
Hoo-Hoo Annual were taken by ferry to Berkley, where 
they had an opportunity of inspecting the splendidly 
conducted saw mill, dry kiln and planing mill plant 
of the Cummer Lumber Company. The party was fur- 
nished with guides and spent nearly an hour in inspec- 
tion of this model operation. 

After the visit to the Cummer plant the party was 
taken by specially chartered trolley cars through Berk- 
ley and South Norfolk to Money Point, where the 
immense creosoting plant of the Norfolk Creosoting 
Company was inspected. The modus operandi of creo- 
soting piling and timber was carefully explained to the 
visitors by General Manager Christian. . At the time of 
the visit the company was engaged in creosoting piling 
intended for government dock work at Porto Rico. Kight 
pounds of sap, water and acids to the cubic foot were 
being extracted from the piling and in place thereof 
twenty three pounds of dead oil of coal tar was being 
injected. This process precludes any possible attack 
of teredo and renders the material practically inde- 
structible. A part of the guests then spent considerable 
time at the plant of the Roanoke Railroad & Lumber 
Company, adjoining the creosoting plant. Both plants 
are models of their kind and both were sawing on very 
high class timber. The entire party voted the trip 
one of great pleasure and profit and was very highly 
pleased with the afternoon’s entertainment. 

; THE CONCATENATION, 

In his announcement of the morning B. Arthur John- 
son, director of entertainments and initiations, had re- 
ferred to some special features for the evening concatena- 
tion, a portion of which were visib’e immediately upon 
entering the room. The central gardens were fenced with 
ribbons, which suffered damage at various times during 
the evening from the well known predilection of cats 
for fences; trees were scattered about under the are 
lights, and excelsior shavings, colored a peculiarly vivid 
green, might have passed themselves off for grass upon 
a kitten in the most pronounced stage of blindness. Each 
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of the stations was a stump, to the top of which had 
been spiked a small circular saw which rang like a gong 
under the Snark’s gavel and whose teeth were as effi- 
cient as any cat’s claws in inspiring a sufficient degree 
of respect upon the part of the careless or irreverent. 
A big circular screen in the center of the gardens sug- 
gested that this portion had perhaps been devoted to 
the hanging of the family wash, but it merely concealed 
the expensive stereopticon apparatus used during the 
work of the evening. The following officers officiated: 


Snark, W. E. Barns. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo, A, M. Weir, succeeded late in the evening 
by E. M. Veitmeier, 

Junior Hoo-Hoo, W. F, McClure. 

Bojum, B. M. Bunker. 

Scrivenoter, J. H. Baird. 

Jabberwock, B. F. Cobb. 

Custocatian, J. B. Wall. 

Arcanoper, W. M. Stephenson. 

Gurdon, J. R. Flotron. 

When these officers, properly robed, had taken their 
stations the room was darkened and B. Arthur Johnson 
detivered his illustrious Hoo-Hoo lecture, which proved 
very interesting to those present, many of whom had 
never heard it before, ‘To this feature of the evening 
the outside world was admitted. 

The following applications were then received and 
passed : 

HONORARY, 

Joshua “Bandsaw” Oldham, Joshua Oldham & Sons, New 
York city. 

Wilbert Howard McMullen, McMullen & Miller Lumber 
Company, baisous, N, C,. 

b — Hardware Harrison, Henry Walke Company, Nor- 
folk, Va. 

William Henry Raples, Warren Chemical & Manufactur- 
ing Company, New York city. 

fimothy Jason Mapes, Johnson’s Illustrated Entertain- 
inents, Chicago. 

William Patrick Baughan, Pungo Lumber Company, Wash- 
ington, N, C. 

ACTIVE, 

James Bradford Curtis, Simonds Manufacturing Company, 
Kitchburg, Mass, 

Kizia bert Oison, Simonds Manufacturing Company, Vitch- 
burg, Mass. 

Audrew Johnson Brown, A. J. Brown, Baltimore, Md. 

Georgie Stuart Briggs, G. 8S. Briggs & Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Wituam James Wovdward, Nottungham & Wrenn Com- 
pany, Norfolk, Va. 

harry Lyman Daw, Norfolk & Western railway, Roanoke, 
Ve 


Le 

Kdward Ardarilse Parmele, Parmele, Flash & King, New 
York city. 

Montgomery Peters Williams, Norfolk & Western rail- 
way, Norfolk, Va. 

harl “Boston” Ishburgh, Smith-Ishburgh Lumber Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 

Iurnest Guy Hoke, Ashley Lumber Company, Hamburg, 


Ark. 

William Thomas Sers, Angola Lumber Company, Norfolk 
and Wilmington, Va. 

ee Hiarcken Denny, Henry Walke Company, Nor- 
folk, Va. 

James Harry Manly, Henry Walke Company, Norfolk, Va. 

Isaac Waike 'Truxton, Henry Walke Company, Norfoik, Va. 

a Clinton Potter, Norfolk & Southern railway, Nor- 
folk, Va 

kdwin Christmas Christian, Norfolk Creosoting Company, 
Money Voint, Va. 

Robert Roy Moss, Roanoke Railroad & Lumber Company, 
Mouey Point, Va. 

Arthur Campbell Jarvis, Crew-Levick Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

hdward Henry Kruger, East Coast Cedar Company, Eliza- 
beth City, N. C. . 

DeLos Thomas, Norfolk & Western railway, Winston- 
Salem, N. C, 

George Maxwell Robeson, Farmville Manufacturing Com- 
pany, rarmville, Va, 

Samuel Hill Morgan, Georgia Manufacturing & Trading 
Company, Guyton and Savannah, Ga. 

Joseph Lewis Keene, jr., Nottingham & Wrenn Company, 
Norfolk, Va. 


John Joseph Curren, Curren-Dykson Company, Chicago. 

The initiatory work of the evening was conducted in 
an especially orderly manner by request of Snark Still- 
well, who was unable to be present; and yet it embraced 
many novel fun making featurgs, indicating that this 
feature of the work can be considerably elevated in tone 
without losing its interest. The closing work upon the 
ten commandments of the order was for the first time 
illustrated with the stereopticon by B. Arthur Johnson, 
making the work very beautiful and impressive alike to 
the older kittens and to those just initiated. 

It was after 1 o’clock when the exercises closed, and 
the crowd made promptly for the entrance; but there 
they were met by a tide of sandwiches, salad, celery 
and other things to eat and drink which rolled in upon 
them through the opened portal. There was no way of 
escape and they had to eat and drink their way out. 
This was a little surprise prepared by the Norfolk 
hosts. Those present at the concatenation were: 

244, 116, 32, 3, 297, 48, 469, Honorary 38, 932, 46, 6, 
184, 99, 408, 376, 614, 248, 734, 82, 925, 972, 734, 546, 1180, 
1390, 1020, 1284, 1233, 1363, 1952, 1660, 1795, 2106, 2126, 
2344, 2460, 2348, esd prety 5 676, 2624, 
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, , 73, 6988, 
6972, 6524, 6775, 6547, 7304, 7353, 7354, 7312, 7426, 7260, 
7292, 7385, 7154, 7151, , 7242, 7403, 7799, 7801, 7869, 
7979, 7995, 7750, 7804, 7803, 7740, 7795, 7796, 7656, 7953, 
soos, 7789, 7723, 7827, 8062, 8348, 8114, 8112, 8064, 8073, 


TUESDAY MORNING’S SESSION. 


On Tuesday morning the Black Cat awaited the as- 
sembling of her followers from the traditional hour even 
unto 10:45, and when they began to appear their eyes 
were still heavy of the garden prowlings of the pre- 
vious night. This was, however, regarded by His Feline 
Majesty as a favorable sign, indicating that the faithful 
were not accustomed to late hours and their accompany- 
ing dissipations. 

Hoo-Hoo Sentiments on Anarchy. 

The first order of business was the presentation of the 
following resolution by J. E. Defebaugh: 

Resolved, That this order hereby memorialize congress to 


enoct laws and provide penalties that shall stamp from the 
face of our land this class of beings, by prohibiting any 


gathering whatsoever at which anarchistic tenets are pro- 
mulgated; prohibit both the publication and circulation of 
newspapers and documents containing such teachings, and 
prohibit any plot against the life of any one —_ high 
office in this or any other land, and provide penalties for 
the infraction of these laws that shall be the most severe 
known in civilized countries. 

P. B. Walker, jr., moved the adoption of the resolutions 
by a rising vote, which was seconded by N. W. Lump- 
kin, of Savannah, Ga., in a brief speech. The motion 
carried. A bulletin was read giving a favorable report, 
of the president’s condition at 9:20 a. m. 


Revision of the Ritual. 


Senior Hoo-Hoo Weir called for the report of the com- 
mittee on revision of the ritual. Mr. Potter announced 
the afternoon’s program and Chairman P. B. Walker 
presented his committee’s report. This condemned vio-, 
lent or injurious liberties with the person or dress of the 
candidate and suggested a number of “comedies,” their 
object to lead the candidate to believe himself in bodily 
danger. The reading of the paper was interrupted by 
a serenade from the band of Al G. Field’s minstrel 
troupe, which was playing an evening engagement at 
the Academy of Music, beneath Elk’s hall. The report 
was confined to Junior work. W. E. Barnes moved the 
appointment of a new committee, with the same chair- 
man, to consider the entire ritual and report at this 
meeting. The motion carried and Chairman Walker 
chose A. D. McLeod and R. D. Vidmer as members of 
the committee. 

Action of Committees. 


Chairman D. Tramway Call read the report of the 
auditing committee, approving the books and report of 
the Scrivenoter. 

J. E. Defebaugh moved the appointment of the Scrive- 
noter and two others as a committee on credentials, 
which carried after being seconded by W. M. Stephenson, 
and Messrs. Defebaugh and Stephenson were appointed 
on the committee. 

George C. Schwartz offered a resolution providing that 
the vising of applications for the Annual concatenation 
be left to the local committees, which shall also have 
the candidates elected in advance, so as to save time at 
the contatenation. This carried. 

W. E. Barns offered to read a report of a special com- 
mittee on a paper read by him at the Dallas Annual, 
but reading was postponed because Snark Stillwell was 
not yet present; and Z. W. Whitehead, C. W. Saussy 
and C. M. Jenkins were appointed a committee to go 
after him. 

Z. W. Whitehead asked that February 19 be made Hoo- 
Hoo day at the Charleston exposition, but on account of 
conflicting conventions the date was changed to March 
29. B. F. Cobb favored January 15. 

N. W. Lumpkin—If the gentleman will come on Jan- 
uary 19 and will drop me a postal card I will see that 
he has a Hoo-Hoo day all by himself. (Laughter.) 

There was some desultory discussion upon various 
matters, after which E. H Defebaugh moved that here- 
after the Supreme Nine prepare the programs for the 
Annuals in advance. This was seconded by George W. 
Schwartz and carried. Mr. Stillwell arrived during the 
discussion and was received with the Hoo-Hoo greeting. 


Mr. Barns’ Paper. 


Chairman Barns read the following report of the com- 
mittee of reference on his paper read at the preceding 
Annual: 


We, the undersigned members of the committee appointed 
by former Snark George W. Lock at the last Annual, held 
at Dallas, Tex., to cons'der and report upon a paper read 
by W. E. Barns at that Annual, making suggestions as to 
certain methods of accomplishing the work of the order, do 
hereby respectfully submit as part of our report a paper 
prepared by W. FE Barns to be read at this meeting: and we 
further respectfully submit the following amendments to 
the constitution and by-laws of the order as embodving in 
concrete form the suggestions of our committee. being a 
substitute for the present section 2 of the constitution: 

Section 2. The Serivenoter shall devote his entire 
time to the work of the order. under the direction 
of the Supreme Nine. He shall be custodian of 
the funds of the order and shall give a bond satis- 
factory to the Supreme Nine, in the sum of ten 
thousard ($10000) dollars the cost of said bonds 
to be defrayed by the order. He shall pay out 
moneys only on vouchers signed by the Snark and 
Senior Hoo-Hoo. He shall receive a salary to be 
fixed anrually in advance by the Supreme Nine, 
and shall in addition be pald actual traveling 
expenses and a sum sufficient to cover all expenses 
of clerical help regularly employed in his office with 
the sanction of the Supreme Nine. It shall be 
the duty of the Scrivenoter, In addition to those 
regularly pertaining to a secretarial office, to visit 
the various parts of the United States in the in- 
terests of and for the upbunilding of the order, as 
oceasion may require. He shall supervise the 
holding of concatenations and shall pass upon the 
eligibility of cand'dates for membership under a 
careful interpretation of the eligibility clause of 
the constitution and bv-laws. All actions of the 
Serivenoter shall be subject to the control of the 
Supreme Nine, and he may he removed from office 
by them at any time, for sufficient cause. 

The above is respectfully submitted as the report of your 
committee.. _ KE. Rarns, Chairman. 

J. BE. Dereravan. 
H. H. Hemenway. 
A. A. WHiIT#, 

N. A. GLADDING. 


The committee are all members of the House of An- 
cients. Mr. Barns then read as a part of the above re- 
port a Jong paper thorourhly discussing the entire mat- 
ter, salient portions of which are as follows: 


While one of the fundamental ideas of Hoo-Hoo Is to 
combat conventionality., it was never intended that license 
and irrespons'bility should characterize the work of the 
order. It is only at Hoo-Hoo Annuals that the methods by 
which our work ifs accomplished can he criticised and 
changed so that the best Interests of the order may be 
subserved. The office of Vicegerent Snark, while one of 
the most Imnortant in the gift of the order, is also one of 
the most thankless. At everv concatenation he firds cardi- 
dates nresonted who. under the strict internretation of the 
law should be rejected. As a rule the gentlemen are thor- 
oughly good fellows, but are not In direct or immediate con- 


nection with the lumber trade or its allied industries. The © 


strongest possible pressure is brought to bear on the Vice- 
gerent to overlook this fact and on some pretext or another 
to initiate them into the order. As a result many have 
been initiated who should not have been allowed to present 
their applications. 

In many sections of the country the work of the order 
has never been properly or earnestly pushed. In such 
cases it is imposs.ble for the scanty and widely separated 
members in these states to give the necessary time for the 
holding of concatenations. o remedy this and to put the 
work on a higher and more dignified level it was suggested 
that we secure the services of a man who is thoroughly 
imbued with the principles of the order; a man of ability 
and dignity; one who will represent in a proper way the 
interests of the order; one whose duty it shall be to visit 
many if not all of the concatenations and see that they are 
conducted with decorum and a ig a regard for the personal 
rights of the initiates; one who will stand at the gateway 
of the order,and prevent the entrance of undesirable mate- 
rial and those who are not eligible to membership. 

At the present time the only supreme officer from whom 
such services could be expected is our Scrivenoter, but the 
amount paid him is not sutlicient to make it possible for 
him to give up his other business engagements. For a 
many reasons the Scrivenoter should e the man to whom 
this work should be assigned and he should be paid a suffi- 
cient salary to devote his entire energy and time to the 
work. He could by his presence at concatenations prevent 
the admission of undesirable material to the ranks of the 
order and conduct the concatenation in such a way as to 
impress the initiates with the true idea of Hoo-Hoo. 

nh my opinion, this matter is the most important one 
that will come up at this Annual. We will be very derelict 
if we simply acknowledge that there are many things funda- 
mentally wrong in our methods and fail to consider remedies 
for a disease which, if not checked, is likely to terminate 
in the death of the organization, . 

There can be no possible objection to a reasonable amount 
of fun and hilarity in connection with an initiation. This 
is certainly desirable and should be encouraged in every 
proper way, and while a considerable part of the initiation 
is designed to amuse there are other portions of it that 
have a serious meaning. If the Concatenated Order of Hoo- 
Hoo is to become a successor to the Hay Makers or the 
Knights of Malta then we should eliminate anything serious 
in connection with the initiation and simply regard the 
whole thing as an entertainment or a farce. Those who 
have really grown up with Hoo-Hoo; those who believe in 
its principles, know full well that there is a basis, broad 
and deep, for its existence. The theory, the fundamental 
principles, the ritual are all right, but we have found, after 
ten years’ experience, that in very many ways the mem- 
bers have drifted away from the ancient landmarks and in 
too many instances the initiations have degenerated. 

Some of my critics during the-past year have urged the 
desirability and necessity of the supreme officials laying 
down certain rules and regulations — initiations. It 
is a fact well known to every one who has occupied an 
official position in Hoo-Hoo that from the very beginning 
this has been a stumbling block. Every Snark and Supreme 
Nine has sent out specific, detailed instructions to the 
Vicegerents telling them exactly what should be done and 
what should be left undone. We have incorporated in the 
constitution rules and regulations regarding the admission 
and initiation of members and yet we know that these rules 
have been disregarded. As an illustration of what I mean I 
will quote a few lines from a powanenes report of what pre- 
ceded a concatenatién held within the last few months: 

“Following in the rear, surrounded by a deafening din of 
cauterwals made by the music of timber saws, was a mon- 
ster log wagon drawn by a double yoke of steers, bearing 
a big 14-foot log. Seated comfortably astride the big log, 
their legs at the delightful angle of 45 degrees and their 
eyes bandaged, were the six kittens who were to be con- 
catenated.” 

I could stand up here and quote similar accounts for an 
hour. Do we find in the instructions to Vicegerents or in 
the ritual anything that would call for a demonstration of 
this kind? On the contrary, do we not find that the Vice- 
gerents are instructed to permit nothing that would offend 
or bodily injure? Can we imagine that an outside observer 
would obtain Yom a performance of this kind any adequate 
idea of what the order really aimed to accomplish? 

This one instance that I have used to illustrate the in- 
itiations in a considerable part of the country is by no means 
— and refers only to what preceded the initiation. 

The Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo was organized early in 
1892. Its progress during the first two years was not 
rapid, so that for all practical purposes the organization 
has now been in existence for ten years. During that time 
there have been initiated about 8,400 people. During the 
first five years of its history 4,000 members were initiated. 
Of the first 4,000 members initiated there were at the be- 
ginning of the Hoo-Hoo year only about 2,000, or one-half, 
alive and in good standing, and if the usual percentages of 
deaths and lapses in membership have obtained during the 
present year it is safe to say that there are not more than 
1,850 members in good and regular standing of the first 
4,000 initiated, ’ 

There must be some reason why only one-half of the 
membership initiated remain in the order and pay their dues 
from year to year. ‘The pittance of 99 cents a year cer- 
tainly does not deter desirable members from retaining 
their membership jn the order which promises so many 
good ——— 

It would appear also that after ten years’ experience 
with the present methods practically all of the states of 
the Union should have within their borders a sufficient num- 
ber of Hoo-Hoo to entitle them to a Vicegerent, when that 
number is only nine. There surely is material in all of 
these states, and if our present methods had been working 
satisfactorily we would have at least the basis for an or- 
ganization. In the states and districts where Vicegerents 
have been appointed during the past year in thirteen states 
there have been no concatenations whatever. 

For ten years we have met in annual convention and en- 
deavored through the medium of our constitution and by- 
laws, by instructions to Vicegerents, by personal appeal 
from our supreme officials, to keep out undesirable and 
questionable material and so manage the affairs of the order 
as to meet with the approval of all well disposed persons 
whether in the order or not, and there should be no a 
hole left through which those not legitimately entitled to 
membership could creep in—and all of us know the result. 

Since our financial condition has been in such shape as 
to make it possible to secure the services of an officer who 
would devote his entire time and attention to the work 
of the order it has appeared to the speaker as the most 
desirable thing that could be done in connection with the 
order. Under present conditions the Scrivenoter is the onl 
paid official in the order and it is not expected that he will 
give anything more than a portion of his time, and that to 
be largely clerical, and the detail work of the order which 
its members could not expect would be done without compen- 
sation. If it is desirable and necessary to —, a man 
for a portion of his time why would it not be all the better 
to have some one to give up his other work and devote all 
of his time to the order? The one thing most needed to 
bring about a more desirable condition in our affairs is the 
employment of a sensible, dignified, well balanced business 
man who will have nothing to do except to attend to the 
work of the order. 

One objection to the proposed change is that of expense. 
Since the organization of the order we have collected from 
regular and honorary initiates and from dues somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 7 An examination of the 
records will show that the net receipts from the initiations 
during this period amounted to just about what the con- 
stitution and by-laws demanded. Later in our history, owing 
to the fact that our net balance had increased to unneces- 
sary proportions, the constitution was so cha that the 
amount allotted to the Vicegerents was one-half the amount 
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of the initiation fee, so it should be remembered in figuring 
our annual receipts that the amount shown does not actually 
represent the full sum received from the candidates. Of 
the $9.99 received at the present time, $4.99 is allotted the 
Vicegerent for the session on the roof and necessary ex- 
penses. ‘The remaining $5 is remitted to the Scrivenoter and 
out of this amount must be paid $2 for the Hoo-Hoo button, 
and the remainder is used in the publication of the hand- 
book and the Bulletin and in paying the expenscs of the 
Scrivenoter’s office. The annual dues of 99 cents goes into 
the general fund of the order for its necessary support. 
Therefore any Hoo-Hoo who attends very many concatena- 
tions during the year receives in his entertainment at the 
sessions on the roof a greater amount than he has paid out 
for dues. 

In one of my communications to the Bulletin I stated 
that there would be no necessity of an increase of dues and 
this statement has not been questioned by any of my critics. 
Some of the sums paid out annually from the general funds 
of the order are evidently unnecessary. I would suggest 
that the $800 or $900 paid out for the expenses of the 
Supreme Nine in attending the Hoo-Hoo Annuals is an un- 
necessary expense. I know also that one-half of the amount 
now spent for the handbook could be saved by the publication 
of that book in flexible covers. There are other expenses 
that could be eliminated and it is safe to say that the in- 
creased cost of the Scrivenoter under the scheme I have 
proposed would be less than $2,500 more than at the pres 
ent. As a matter of fact we had at the end of the last 
Hoo-Hoo year a fund of $6,882. What do we intend to do 
with this? Could we put it to better use than the upbuild- 
ing of the order? . 

I am very confident that a man of the caliber I have indi 
cated above would be able to secure a larger number of de- 
sirable candidates than under the present system, so that, 
considered from a financial standpoint, the scheme is a good 
one. But over and above all this we should remember that a 
Scrivenoter who devoted his entire time and attention to 
the work of the order; one who would be entirely free from 
bias on passing on initiates; one who would represent the 
strength and dignity of the order: one who would go from 


GEORGE B. MAEGLEY, KANSAS CITY, 

Supreme Junior Hoo-Hoo, , 
pluce to place and attend to the details of the concatenations 
and prevent unnecessary expense at the concatenations; one 
who would give to the outer world a better impression of 
our objects and work—the services of such a man, from a 
sentimental standpoint, would be invaluable. Such a man 
would be of invaluable assistance in bringing back into the 
fold those who have allowed their memberships to lapse. 
If some of the desirable members who have ceased to pay 
their dues could be convinced that Hoo-Hoo had a more 
earnest purpose in view than the mere fun and jollity of a 
concatenation; if they could be convinced that the order 
really meant all that was intended, they would be brought 
back into the fold. 

It does not make any difference to the members of the 
order whether our membership is large or small. What we 
need to do more than anything else is to improve the stand- 
ard of our membership and the quality of our initiates. We 
must show to the outside world that we are in earnest in 
this matter; that there is something more to Hoo-Hoo than 
jollity and sessions on the roof; that it really amounts to 
something; that we appeal to the better natures of men 
and aim to accomplish something good in the world. We 
rent to raise the standard higher than ever before and keep 
it there. 

It seems to me that the one point at issue is not whether 
we can afford to employ such a man as I have indicated 
but whether we can afford any longer to defer his employ- 
ment. If we are to gain the confidence, the co-operation 
and membership of all that is best in the lumber trade and 
its allied industries, it must be along the lines I have indi- 
cated. We stand at the parting of the ways. On the one 
hand are gradual disintegration and eventual death; on 
the other, growth, respect, dignity and responsibility, 


The paper was applauded at frequent intervals, even 
by those opposed to the measure it advocated. Upon 
motion of A. D. McLeod the subject was made a special 
order of business for 10 o’clock Wednesday morning. 


Credentials. 
The committee on credentials offered the following as 
their report of the number of members in good standing 
in the various jurisdictions: 


Alabama 104 Maryland... 1 So. Carolina. 38 
Arizona 4 Massachusetts 50 So. Dakota.. 4 
Arkansas ... 432 Michigan ... 243 Tennessee 240 
California 186 Minnesota .. 93 Texas ...... 451 
Colorado 128 Mississippi . 250 Utah ....... 2 
Connecticut. 8 Missouri ... 505 Virginia ... 63 
District of Montana ... 5 Washington.. 225 

Columbia . 1 Nebraska ... 120 W. Virginia. 48 
Florida .... 66 New Mexico. 6 Wisconsin 229 
Georgia 335 New Jersey.. 4 Wyoming... 8 
ee 2 New York... 128 Canada .... 32 
Illinois ..... 279 No. Carolina. 54 MHawali .... é 


Indiana .... 141 No. Dakota.. G Mexico ..... il 
en Ser.. 2D SRD sesessc BBL GUS acu 3 
re 110 Oklahoma .. 58 Other foreign 11 
Kansas 152 Ontario .... 68 —— 
Kentucky 149 Pennsylvania 188 Total ..5,976 
Louisiana 847 Rhode Island 1 


B. M. Bunker moved that no member be allowed to 
speak more than twice upon any subject under discus- 
sion until all others desiring to speak shall have had 
an opportunity to do so. Carried. 





B. Arthur Johnson made some announcements regard- 
ing the Thursday evening entertainment, after which a 
recess was had at 12:45. 


THE OSIRIAN CLOISTER. 


The initiatory ceremonies of the Osirian Cloister on 
Tuesday were somewhat delayed from the unforeseen 
occupation of the hall by another secret society, and it 
was nearly 10 o’clock when the twenty candidates were 
robed and admitted to the sacred precincts of the temple. 
The beautiful and dignified ritual was administered by 
the following priests: 

Chief Priest, Platt B. Walker. 

Ptah, A. D. McLeod, 

Isis, George W. Schwartz. 

Hathor, N. A. Gladding. 

Thoth, J. H. Baird. 

Sed, B. Arthur Johnson. 

Ra, E. M. Vietmeier. 


Shu, A. H. Weir. 
Anubis, C. H. Adams. . 
This was the first ceremony under the new ritual 


adopted at this annual’s business meeting, the combined 
work of W. H. Ellis, Platt B. Walker and W. I. Ewart, 
and founded correctly upon the Egyptian Book of the 
Dead. The candidates who were honored with a part in 
the first exemplification of this ritual were the fol- 
lowing: 

Cc, C. Prentiss, Hillsdale, Mich. 

George I. Youle, Atlanta, Ga. 

Hi. H, Gibson, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Vhiladelphia, Pa. 

«. F. Braffett, La Grange, Ill. 
. Norris, Houston, Tex. 


. M. Stephenson, Duluth, Minn. 
William C, Fellows, Birmingham, Ala. 
G. H. Anthony, Vittsburg, Pa. 

H. M. Rawlins, Moss Point, Miss. 

K. L. Moore, Galveston, Tex. 

Cc. M. Jenkins, Norfolk, Va. 

A. H. Potter, Norfolk, Va. 

H. L. Barto, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

c. C. Turner, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

George V. Denny, Savannah, Ga. 

A. E. Keyser, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

E. Stringer Boggess, Clarksburg, W. Va 

Albert B. Cone, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

William C. Day, jr., Norfolk, Va. 

At the annual meeting on Monday, J. E. Defebaugh, KE. 
H. Defebaugh and N. A, Gladding were appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare a banquet for Tuesday evening. It 
was held. Forty people were present, members of the 
Cloister and their lady guests. The hour set was 10 
o'clock, but it was necessarily postponed somewhat await- 
ing the conclusion of the ritual work at Elks’ hall, The 
banquet was served in a private hall at the Monticello, 
and after the menu had been discussed amid much light 
conversation and laughter Toastmaster J, E. Defebaugh 
called upon A. H. Weir to toast “Our Snark,” which he 
did in his usual dignified and able manner. In his usual 
felicitous style but briefly, owing to the lateness of the 
hour, W. KE. Barns, who was asked to speak about the 
feasibility of admitting ladies to membership, told of one 
lady who was already a fully initiated member, several of 
those present at the banquet having also been present at 
that concatenation. He concluded, however, that the 
present arrangement was best, the gentlemen having 
all the responsibilities and the ladies sharing in all the 
pleasures. Thomas K. Edwards, musical director, being 
called upon for a song, responded with one of Tom 
Moore’s sweetest love melodies. Platt B. Walker spoke 
about the work of the Osirian Cloister. George B. Maeg- 
ley, being called upon for a recitation, averred himself 
“no recitator” and promptly disproved his statement by 
giving a Bostonese rendition of “Twinkle, twinkle, little 
star.” N, A. Gladding told some ancient Osirian legends 
with a curious modern flavor. R. D. Vidmer toasted 
“Our Scrivenoter” and highly complimented that official's 
faithful work during his extended term of olfice. B. 
Arthur Johnson, having spent the afternoon in setting 
the Osirian paraphernalia, dubbed himself the Supreme 
Porter and set the table in roar after roar of laughter 
with his comically exaggerated experiences in getting up 
Hoo-Hoo entertainments, forming an effective close for 
the evening’s entertainment program. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING’S SESSION. 

Last week’s telegraphic advices gave the result of the 
vote upon the adoption of the report of the special com- 
mittee, recommending that the Scrivenoter be required 
to give his entire time to the work of the order. The 
mail report was, however, delayed; it gave the report and 
an abstract of W. E. Barns’ able accompanying paper, 
which is therefore given, in its essential features, this 
week. B. Arthur Johnson’s withdrawal of his candidacy 
largely eliminated the personal element from the discus- 
sion, though undoubtedly the personal popularity of 
Serivenoter Baird prevented many from voting for a 
change which would have made his further acceptance of 
the office impossible who might otherwise have been in 
favor of the Scrivenoter giving his entire time to the 
work of the order. The principal opposing suggestion 
was for a division of the territory among the Supreme 
Nine for personal supervision. The vote by states was 
substantially as follows upon the adoption of the com- 
mittee’s report: 


Q 


Chicago. 


For. Against. For. Against. 
52 52 505 ais 


Alabama 52 Missouri .... 505 
Arkansas a 328 Nebraska 120 
Colorado ... 64 64 New York... oa 128 
Georgia as 835 No. Carolina. 9 45 
Illinois ..... 155 124 eae a0 361 
Indiana .... 47 94 Pennsylvania 314% 156% 
Kansas ..... 52 100 So. Carolina. % 42 
Kentucky ... a 149 Tennessee .. 240 
Louisiana 347 .. PE assis 5s 420 
Maryland ... ae 16 Virginia ... 5 58 
Massachusetts... 50 W. Virginia. na 48 
Michigan 121% 121% Wisconsin .. 77 152 
Minnesota .. 62 81 — — 
Mississippi . a 250 Totals ....1,528 3,515 


WEDNESDAY’S OUTING. 


It is insufficient to dismiss in a paragraph such an en- 
joyable afternoon as that of Wednesday, briefly covered 








by telegraph last week; and yet sufficient justice could 
not be done in many words. The trolley ride was through 
outlying gardening sections, where acre after acre of 
strawberries and choice vegetables stretched in either 
direction. At Ocean View is a magnificent hotel, run by 
Hoo-Hoo J. Hull Davidson, and various amusement enter- 
prises. The beach of clear white sand was lapped by the 
gentlest ripples, in sharp contrast with the waves at 
Virginia Beach the day before. The bathers enjoyed 
themselves in dodging sea nettles instead of waves. These 
curious jelly fish touched many an arm and leg, the un- 
pleasant sensation, however, soon passing away. 

Suddenly the crowd at the beach thinned out and the 
laggard bathers, hurrying into their everyday clothes, 
found the oyster roast back of the hotel the attraction. 
There were enough waiters to give excellent service and 
more than enough oysters for all, with hot butter, 
vinegar and other relishes for the raw or roasted bi- 
valves. Some gathered around the roasting pits and 
opened their own oysters, but most of the crowd were 
served at long. board tables which had been built for the 
special occasion. 

Hardly had the party returned to Norfolk before they 
were escorted aboard the excursion steamer Pocahontas 
for an evening ride. No time was allowed for dinner, but 
somehow none of the party was hungry. However, before 
the steamer returned to her dock, near midnight, the 
substantial luncheon of sandwiches, deviled crabs and 
ice cream which the hosts had provided had disappeared. 
The bottled supply of White Rock mineral water had 
also been exhausted, though the cooler still contained 
other bottles of an amber colored fluid preferred by many 
to water. But Hoo-Hoo are a temperate folk, and this 
was markedly noticeable throughout the convention, 
with but one or two unfortunate exceptions. 


THURSDAY’S CLOSING BUSINESS SESSION. 


Last week’s list of officers was mangled on the wires. 
©. H. Stanton, of Buffalo, was the Arcanoper elected, and 
C. F. Braffett the Gurdon. The corrected list is therefore 
as follows: 

Snark of the Universe, August Harris Weir, Lincoln, Neb. 


Supreme Senior Hoo-Hoo, William Henry Norris, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

Supreme Junior Hoo-Hoo, George B. Meagley, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Supreme Bojum, James Edward Duke, Norfolk, Va. 
Supreme Scrivenoter, James Hades Baird, Nashville, Tenn. 


— Jabberwock, Thomas Henry Claffey, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Supreme Custocatian, Benjamin Baxter Neal, Savannah, 
Ga 


Supreme Arcanoper, Charles Hamilton Stanton, Buffalo, 
N. Y 


: “Supreme Gurdon,- Charles Fremont Braffett, LaGrange, 
Ill. 


The Constitutional Changes. 


The other important business of the session was the 
hearing, discussion and adoption of the report of the com- 





— 
CHARLES H. STANTON, BUFFALO, N. Y., 
Supreme Arcanoper. 


mittee on constitution and by-laws. Its salient features 
were telegraphed last week; the full text of the amend- 
ments follows: 


Article III, section 1, second paragraph—-Insert after the 
word “vocation,” seventh line: “There shall not be ad- 
mitted under this paragraph bookkeepers, stenographers, 
clerks, inspectors, sawyers, filers, foremen nor the ordinary 
laborers of lumber enterprises.” 

Same article and section, fourth paragraph—Omit the 
concluding words “and peseeesr officials of steam trans- 
gh gee companies” and add the following: ‘These must 

e the officers of, railroads who come in contact with the 
patrons of the road. It does not mean office assistants, 
clerks, secretaries or collectors.” 7 

Same article and section, fifth paragraph—Add: ‘This 
includes those persons engaged in the manufacture and sale 
of saws and belting, but does not include salesmen for oil 
concerns nor men handling commissary goods.” 

Article III, section 3—Substitute the following: “If any 
Vicegerent shall knowingly or by culpable negligence admit 
to the Initiatory ceremonies of the order any person not 
entitled to the same under the provisions of this article he 
shall upon due proof thereof to the Snark and Scrivenoter 
be removed from his office by the Snark in the discretion 
of the Supreme Nine, and if the violation is flagrant be ex- 
pelled from the order; and any members of the order we 
shall sign the certificate on an application herein referre 
to, if the facts stated in such an application with refer- 
ence to the present business interests of the applicant are 
not true, shall upon due proof thereto submitted to the 
Serivenoter be expelled by the Supreme Nine. It shall be 
no defense that the member was deceived into signing “ 
certificate. Any member indorsing a certificate on an appli- 
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cation for membership must know of his own posngnal knowl- 
edge the truth of the facts to which he certifies. a 

Article III, section 8—In “Honorary Life cn van 
strike out the word “Life”; and change the membership fee 
from $33.33 to $99.99. 

Add an additional section 9, as follows: 

“Life membership in this order may be granted upon the 
application of anyone eligible under the constitution, upon 
the payment of $33.33, and no further dues or assessments 
of any nature shall be levied on such member. Life mem- 
bers shall be entitled to all rights and privileges of Hoo- 
Hoo. ‘They shall be required to take the first obligation in 
the ritual, but no further initiatory ceremonies shall be 
necessary. a 

Article V, section 3, eleventh line—Strike out “or when 
attending a regular meeting.” 

Article III, section 1, sixth line—Strike out “by registered 
nail.” 

By-laws, section 2, eighth line—Cut out balance of section 
after $1,333.33 and substitute the following: ‘‘And be al- 
lowed necessary expenses for the proper conduct of his 
office.” 

ay laws, section 5—Substitute “It shall be the duty of the 
Vicegerent Snark at the close of each concatenation to re- 
mit to the Serivenoter $5, together with one year’s dues, 
for each regular member initiated, which amount shall cover 
the dues to the next Hoo-Hoo day. He shall remit $90 for 
each honorary member and $23.34 for each life member 
obligated under sections 8 and 9 of article III of our con- 
stitution.” 

“Balance of the first paragraph of section 1, beginning: 
“He shall also remit,” line 8 is retained; also all the second 
paragraph, but all of the third paragraph is omitted. 


All the above changes were adopted, most of them with 
out any particular discussion. The committee also rec- 
ommended that the handbook be hereafter bound in flex- 
ible cloth instead of leather, saving several hundred dol- 
lars; and a division of the present honorary list, making 
those eligible to regular membership life members. Both 
recommendations were adopted. The committee had been 
handed a proposed addition of two sections to the by- 
laws, providing for division of territory among members 
of the Supreme Nine etc., and referred it to the conven- 
tion; but no action was taken, there being some appar- 
ent conflict with the duties and authority of Vicegerents. 

A resolution was adopted empowering the Supreme 
Nine to spend a suitable sum within their discretion, not 
exceeding $999.99, from the funds of the order, in em- 
ploying B. Arthur Johnson to give lectures in the inter- 
ests of Hoo-Hoo in favorable territory, where desirable 
results might be anticipated. 


The Resolutions. 
The committee on resolutions offered the following re- 
port, which was unanimously adopted: 


As we come to the closing of another year it is not only 
fitting but a pleasure to do honor to the passing of our 
Snark, Mr, William B. Stillwell, of Georgia, who during 
the past year has so ably administered the affairs of the 
highest oflice in the gift of great Hoo-Hoo. 

In his retirement to the House of Ancients he takes with 
him the best wishes of the order. 

The attention of the other members of the Supreme Nine 
to the business affairs of the order and their zeal in behalf 
of the best interests of Hoo-Hoo entitle them to our hearty 
thanks. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due Mr. B. A. Johnson for 
his indefatigable efforts in behalf of Hoo-Hoo, more par- 
ticularly in relation to the illustrated work as exemplified 
at the present Annual. In token thereof we wish him 
“Health, happiness and long life’ and trust that he may 
continue his efforts on behalf of the order for many years 
to come. In this connection we most heartily recommend 
Mr. Johnson's illustrated lectures, “The Passion Play of 
1900,” “Stories of the Old South and the New” and “The 
Paris Fair of 1900,” calling the attention of all lyceum man- 
agers and lecture committees to these entertainments as 
wholesome examples of instructive and artistic entertain- 
ments, 

Whereas, The Pan-American Exposition management at 
Buffalo, after naming a date for Lumbermen’s Week, changed 
that date at the request of Hoo-Hoo from the one first fixed 
to September 15 to 22; and 

Whereas, They went to enormous trouble and expense 
a oe to suit the convenience of Hoo-Hoo; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That all Hoo-Hoo who have not already visited 
the Pan-American show their appreciation of this great com- 
pliment by making their plans to stop at the exposition on 
their way home from the Annual if practicable. 

Resolved, That we deplore the painful accident which 
befell our beloved brethren and others during their stay in 
this city. We sympathize with them in their suffering, con- 
gratulate them on their escape from serious results and 
wish them a speedy recovery. 

Whereas, The railroads and other transportation lines 
have been good to Hoo-Hoo in making greatly reduced rates 
to and from the Norfolk Annual; and 

Whereas, Those transportation companies are not in busi- 
ness for their health alone; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Hoo-Hoo reciprocates and individually and 
collectively intends to be good to those transportation com- 
panies that have been good to them; and also be it 

Resolved, That we shall ask them to be good to us again 
next year. 

Whereas, The Hoo-Hoo entertainment committee of Nor- 
folk, individually and collectively, have extended to the visit- 
~~ Hoo-Hoo their hospitable and charming courtesies; and 

Whereas, This entertainment committee has been ably 
seconded by the North Carolina Pine Association, by the 
state of Virginia through the commonwealth attorney, and 
by the city of Norfolk through the Board of Trade and the 
Business Men's Association ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we express to the members of the enter- 
tainment committee, to their co-workers, one and all, our 
appreciation of their open handed and warm hearted hospi- 
tality and our pleasure in its acceptance. To the ladies who 
80 age | and thoroughly performed the part of hostesses 
to the visiting ladies our especial thanks are due. 

The announcement that forty-six of our members have 
died during the last year recalls the lesson of each recurring 
annual that for some the roll call is sounded for the last 
time. For those who have gone and whom we ghall soon 
follow let us invoke the ministration of the angelic trio, 
Faith, Hope and Charity, forgetting their faults and trust- 
ing and believing that, — by a kindly hand, they tread 
the sunny slopes of a better land. Of them and for our- 
selves, let us say: 

“And when the Angel of Shadow 
Rests his feet on wave and shore, 
And our eyes grow dim with watching, 
And our hearts faint at the oar, 
Happy is he who heareth 
The signal of h's release, 

In the bells of the Holy City— 
The chimes of eternal peace.” 


The tenth annual of the Concatenated Order of Hoo- 
Hoo then adjourned, at about 2 o’clock in the afternoon, 
having accomplished many things that will work radical 
improvement in the conduct of the order and tend toward 
lessened expenses or increased membership in the future. 
Everyone appeared to be well satisfied with the work 


accomplished, even those whose votes had been in the 
minority upon some of the important legislation. 


Thursday Afternoon’s Entertainment Program. 

A large party of Hoo-Hoo on Thursday afternoon vis- 
ited the Portsmouth docks and navy yard under the 
guidance of members of the local committee, the picket 
launch taking them over and back, though many strag- 
glers depended upon the ferry and street cars. The 
Texas was in dry dock and an entire fleet of new torpedo 
boats lay convenient for inspection. Off in the harbor 
were the Massachusetts, the Kearsarge, the Alabama and 
other well known units of the Atlantic squadron, and 
during Thursday afternoon and all day Friday many 
visiting Hoo-Hoo were visitors upon these mighty ves- 
sels, as well as to Old Point Comfort and other nearby 
points. 

Thursday evening was given up to the public enter- 
tainment which had been planned under the direction of 
B. Arthur Johnson. His illustrated lecture upon the 
south occupied the first portion of the evening and was 
roundly applauded. The installation of new Osirian 
officers was attentively followed, but public appreciation 
of the ritual work reached its climax when W. B. Still- 
well—sitting in his inyalid chair in one of the boxes— 
looked down upon the embalmment ceremonies in which 
an accommodating brother acted as proxy and listened 
to the eulogies and criticisms which the priests of Osiris 
pronounced over the professedly inanimate clay. The 
casting of ex-Snark Lock’s overripe remains into the 
fiery embalming furnace was also a solemnly impressive 
sight, as also was the reverent manner in which Morris 
D. Hayward deposited the ashes of Rameses VII in the 
mortuary urn after the crematory process had been com- 
pleted. 

The Academy of Music, where this entertainment was 
held, was literally packed upon this occasion, the people 
of Norfolk having attested their hospitable interest in 
Hoo-Hoo by this splendid attendance. 

The contest for the next Annual was a warm one 
and a vote being taken by states resulted in favor of 
Milwaukee, with 2,900 votes, as against Buffalo, with 
2,400; so that Milwaukee was declared to be the place 
selected for the next Annual, whereat there was much 
rejoicing among the western brethren, not the least by 
Frank N. Snell, of Milwaukee, and his associates, who 
had eloquently, persistently and convincingly advanced 
the just claims of that city. 

Flitting Away. 

With Thursday the duties of the Norfolk entertain- 
ment committee were supposed to end; but nevertheless 
most of them were at the service all day Friday of 
the many Hoo-Hoo who remained until that evening, 
afterward returning home or taking the New York boat 
en route to the Buffalo exposition. A number also went 
by rail, and many upon the Thursday evening’s boat 
found it inexpedient to remain for the evening entertain- 
ment after the business had been concluded. Altogether 
it was evident that Lumbermen’s Week at Buffalo was 
to be much the gainer in attendance of Hoo-Hoo from 
having postponed the date, although most of those who 
went by way of New York were planning to spend Mon- 
day and perhaps Tuesday in that metropolis before going 
to the exposition. At the Imperial hotel were registered 
a distinguished group—W. B. Stillwell and wife, Capt. 
J. B. Lock and wife and still another ex-Snark, H. H. 
Hemenway. The lesser Hoo-Hoo included most of the 
Milwaukee delegation which had been most active in 
their successful campaign for the next year’s Annual. At 
the Victoria, Albert and other hotels were many others 
of the visiting Hoo-Hoo, a full list of which, however, 
cannot be given here on account of lack of space. 


The Attendance. 


Charles H. Adams, Grand Haven, Mich. 
EE. F. Adams, Greenville, 8. C. 

G. H, Anthony, Pittsburg, Pa. 
John H. Arringdale, Wilmington, N. C. 
F. H. Atwood, Cairo, Il, 

W. W. Bain, Portsmouth, Va. 

J. H. Baird, Nashville, Tenn, 

W. E. Barns, St. Louis, Mo. 

H. L. Barto, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
KE. H. Beazley, Norfolk, Va. 

G. E. Bicknell, Lowell, Mass. 

KE. Stringer Boggess, Charleston, W. Va. 
x, R. Bounds, larmele, N. C, 

Cc. F. Braffett, La Grange, III, 

3. S. Briggs, Norfolk, Va. 

‘. P. Brooks, Oswego, N. Y. 
Charles M, Brown, jr., Washington, N. C. 
Paul M. Bryan, Savannah, Ga, 

B. M. Bunker, Altoona, I’a, 

H. T. Burt, Baltimore, Md. 

D. Tramway Call, Beaumont, Tex. 
W. C. Cameron, Milwaukee, Wis. 
S. C. Carskaddon, Norfolk, Va. 

G. J. Cherry, Parmele, N. C. 

W. R. Chivvis, St. Louis, Mo. 

B. F. Cobb, Chicago. 

T. L. Collings, Memphis, Tenn. 
Albert Cone, Chicago. 

E. R, Cooledge, Chicago. 

EK. F. Cooper, Philadelphia, Pa. 

S. K. Cowan, Nashville, Tenn, 

C, A, Cowles, Atlanta, Ga. 

R. W. Cubbedge, Bluefield, W. Va. 
F. K. Darragh, Little Rock, Ark. 
Mrs. W. M. Darrett, Pittsburg, Pa. 
H. L. Daw, Roanoke, Va. 

William C. Day, jr., Norfolk, Va. 
L. F. DeBordenave, Norfolk, Va. 
E. H. Defebaugh, Louisville, Ky. 
J. E. Defebaugh, Chicago. 

ae V. Denny. Savannah, Ga. 
W. B. Dozier, Columbia, 8. C. 

W. A. Drake, Dayton, Ohio. 

J. E. Duke, Norfolk, Va. 

Mrs. J. K. Durr, Pittsburg, Pa. 
H. B. Eaton, Fitchburg, Mass. 

T. K. Edwards, Chicago. 

B. J. Ehnts. St. Louis. Mo. 
Charles H. Evans, Columbia. 8. C. 
A. Evett, Great Bridge, Va. 
W. C. Fellows, Birmingham, Ala. 
John M. Fewell, Rock Hill, 8S. C. 


H. D,. Fitch, Columbus, Ohio. 
John R. Flotron, Dayton, Ohio. 


J. C. Foster, New York . 

George M. Gearing and wife, Pittsburg, Pa 
A. M. Gibbs, Columb.a, S C. 

H. H. Gibsen, Philadelphia, Pa. 

N. A, es Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. W. Goodlander and wife, Fort Scott, Kan 
M. A. Hayward, Columbus, Ohio. 

J. F. Helfrich, Baltimore, Md. 

H. H. Hemenway, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
E. A, Hildreth, Columbus, Ohio. 

C, Homer Hill, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mrs, F. G. Hindes, Mitchell, Kan. 

W. P. Hindes and wife, Mitchell, Kan. 
John F, Hostetter, Kingston, N. C. 
L. L. Hunter, Tidioute, Pa. 

W. T. Hunter, Cumberland, Md. 

I. R. Hyman, New Bern, N, C. 

H. C, Hyman, New Orleans, La. 

D. W. Ingersoll, Montrose, la, 

Karl Ishburgh, Boston, Mass. 

Cc. P. Ives and wife, Baldwin, Kan. 

W. M. Jameson, Memphis, Tenn. 
W._N. Jarrett, Pittsburg, Pa, 

*. M. Jenkins, Norfolk, Va. 

Bb. Arthur Johnson, Chicago. 

A, Y. Jones, Brenson, Ga. 

F, A. Kirby, Baltimore, Md. 

August Kohn and wife, Columbia, S. ©. 
H, R. Leonard, Norfolk, Va. 

Cc, D. Loane, Plymouth, N. C. 

George W. Lock and wife, Lake Charles, La. 
J. W. Long, New York city. 

A. K. Loup, Bowen, Ky. 

Kk. Ludford, jr., Parmele, N. C. 

N. W. Lumpkin, Savannah, Ga. 

George B. Maegley, Kansas City, Mo. 
J, Watts Martin, Norfolk, Va. 

Hugo Mayo, l’armele, N. C. 

D. E. McAllister, Boulder, Colo. 

W. F. McClure, Galveston, ‘Tex. 

G. E. MeEwen, Donner, La. 

J. C. MeGrath, Gifford, Ark. 

A, D. McLeod, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

K, L. Moore, Galveston, ‘Tex. 

B. B. Neal, Savannah, Ga. 

J. D. Newcomer, Sullivan Island, S. «. 
J. S. Newell, Freeman, Ga. 

B. P. Norfleet. 

W. H. Norris, Houston, Tex. 

H. I, Norvell, Memphis, ‘Tenn. 

J. Oppenheimer, Chicago. 

J. H. Orem, jr., Baltimore, Md. 

R. D. Parrott, jr., Norfolk, Va. 

H, R. Paulhamus, Centralia, W. Va 

A. H. Potter, Norfolk, Va. 

Cc. C. Prentiss, Hillsdale, Mich. 

Ff, F, Priest, Norfolk, Va. 

BE. J. Putnam, Birmingham, Ala. 

W. L. Randall, Atlanta, Ga. 

W. H. Raplee, Shreveport, La. 

H. M. Rawlins, Moss l’oint, Miss. 

J. C. Rives, Montrose, I’a. 

W. W. Robertson, Norfolk, Va. 

G. M. Robeson, Farmville, Va. 

I’, KE. Rogers, Berkley, Va. 

W. D. Roper, Norfolk, Va. 

Miss A. Rosson, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. C. Rounds, ‘Timpson, ‘Tex. 

William L. Rowe, Baltimore, Md. 

H. C. Rule, Wilmar, Ark. 

w. T. Saint, Sharpsburg, Pa. 

Cc. W. Saussy. Savannah, Ga. 

A. J. Schureman and sven, Houston, Tex. 
George W. Schwartz, St. Louis, Mo. 
Nathan E. Sellers, Goldsboro, N. C. 
Richard M, Shanklin, Vhiladelphia, Va. 
H. C. Shreve and wife, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Samuel A. Sizer, Brunswick, Ga. 
Nathan 8. Smith, Berkley, Va. 
Orlando H. Smith, Washington, DD. ©. 
Frank N. Snell, Milwaukee, Wis. 

G. R. Stafford, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
John R. Steeley, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Cc. H. Stephens, St. Louis, Mo. 

W. M. Stephenson, Duluth, Minn. 

G. Fred Stevens and wife, Duluth, Minn. 
W. B. Stillwell and wife, Savannah, Ga. 
J. O. Stone, Columbia, 8. C. 

De Los Thomas, Winston, N. C. 

W. S. Tison, Savannah, Ga. 

J. E, Travis, Buckhannon, W. Va. 
Curt M. Treat, Buffalo, N. Y. 

F. D. Trekell, Wichita, Kan. 

E. C. Trower, Norfolk, Va. 

Cc. C. Turner, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

R. M, Vidmer, Mobile, Ala. 

Ed M. Vietmeier and wife, Pittsburg, I’a. 
P. B. Walker, jr., Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. B. Wall, Buffalo, N. Y. 

John R. Walls. White Springs, Fla. 
E. J. Watson, Columbia, 8. C. 

F. E. Waymer, Tifton, Ga. 

R. R. Webb, Nashville, Tenn. 

A. H. Weir, Lincoln, Neb. 

J. W. Wenger, Csiro, Ill. 

John D. Westbrook, Norfolk, Va. 

Z. W. Whitehead, Norfolk, Va. 

T. S. Wilkin, Milwaukee, Wis. 

B. F. Williams, Victoria, Tex. 

J. W. F. Williams. Norfolk, Va. 

U. P. Williams. Norfolk, Va. 

R. C, Wilmarth. Pittsburg, Pa. 

J. 

J 

J 


~ 


B. Wilson, Wilmar, Ark. 
. H. Winton, Savedge, Va. 
. N. Woollett, Norfolk, Va. 
J. Sam Wright, Boardman, N. C. 
N. B. Wright. Atlanta, Ga. 
Paul A. Wright. Atlanta, Ga. 
H. F. Wyly. Mobile, Ala. 
Orson E. Yeager, Buffalo, N. Y. 
George E. Youle, Atlanta, Ga. 
John W. Zuber, Atanta, Ga. 





A POSTPONEMENT AT DES MOINES. 


Vicegerent Snark J. E. Moetzel, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
advises that owing to the president’s proclamation 
“dedicating Thursday, September 19, as a day of mourn- 
ing and prayer, the Des Moines concatenation set for 
that date has been postponed until Friday, the 27th 
inst.” On the latter date Vicegerent Moetzel will have 
a class of twenty-five or more and intends to hold after- 
noon and evening sessions, to be followed by a “strictly 
first class ‘session on the roof,’ to which all Hoo-Hoo are 
welcome.” 

BABA" 


James C. Clow, vice president of the Montague Manu- 
facturing Company, of St. Albans, W. Va., but making 
his personal headquarters at the Pittsburg office of the 
concern, 403 Park building, was in the city a day or two 
this week on a business visit. The company is an exten- 
sive manufacturer of poplar columns, brackets, balus- 
ters, moldings etc., in which specialties Mr. Clow reports 
a large trade. 
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LUMBERMEN’S WEEK CLOUDED. 


PAPPPIPILPIPS 


Days of Mourning Instead of Celebration—Features Abandoned—Simple and Quiet Exercises 
at the Buffalo Exposition Grounds on Tuesday. 





MEETING OF LUMBER ASSOCIATION SECRE- 
TARIES. 

‘The widely advertised Lumbermen’s Week at the Pan- 
American tsXxposiuon was enshrouded with the gioom 
that lowoweu ibe death of the presigent and which made 
anyibing like a ceebration out of place and repugnant 
to tne members of the trade. ‘Lhussuay had been ap- 
poinced as the day tor a grand mass meeting Of tne 
umber trade, but on that aay the yates of the exposi- 
tion were ciosed, in harmony with tue general cessation 
ot ali but absoiuteiy necessary work throughout the 
country. Not omy were important features or the week 
onutted Or moditied, but mustitudes of lumbermen teil 
too depressed to make the journey, convinced aiso that 
the program which had awakened their interest could 
not ve carried out. Nevertheless there was a large num- 
ber of lumbermen visitors upon the grounds on Monday 
und ‘Luesday, but they had little spirit left lor traue 
gatherings. Many of them, theretore, occupied them- 
seives with the regular attractions of the exposition, A 
meeting of the Secretaries’ Association had been an- 
nounceu and was auly heid but the annual convention ot 
Hoo-Hoo, which a Monday paper announced would oc- 
cur, but which no one eise had heard of, did not ma- 
teriaize. in tact Norfoik had stolen a march on Bullalo 
the previous week. ; 

‘The first gathering was at the Temple of Music, ex- 
position grounds, at 12 noon, on ‘Tuesday; although a 
considerapie number of lumbermen visitors had already 
registered at the reception rooms in the Merchants’ bx- 
change. After the band had gotten through with its 
musical program and the non-iumbermen audience had 
dispersed, George P. Sawyer, of Sawyer & Shuttieworth, 
Buualo, ascended the platform and called the meeting 
to order, saying: 

It is a matter of regret that our exercises are to be so in- 
formal, but it has been forced upon us by circumstances. 
The pres.dent of the exposition company and the president 
of the expos.tion committee, John N, Scatcherd, himseif a 
lumbermau, are both on ther sad errand at Washington ; and 
it was theretore thought best as much as possible to abbre- 
viate the formality of these exercises, ‘Therefore it is my 
function, simpy as a member of the local committee of 
the tuitalo Lumber Exchange, to present to the lumbermen 
the Pan-American Exposition, which 1 now do. It 1s yours; 
take possess.on of it. ‘he headquarters of the lumbermen 
are in the New York state building, a permanent stone 
building near the Kimwood gate. ‘there will be some, one 
in acteundance there at all times, and a bulletin of announce- 
menis of interest to the lumbermen will be displayed at that 
buuding. If further meetings are arranged for later in the 
week aunouncements will be made upon that bulletin, and 
also in the daily papers. 

You ail know, 1 think, that the suggestion for Lumber- 
men’s Week emanated from the Natiouat Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Mr. Perry, the popular and most eili- 
cient secretary of that association, making the suggestion 
in correspoudence with the secretaries of the retail asso- 
clatious, and | understand that of the sixty or seventy on 
the list more than haif are to be present here, and that dur- 
ing the week you are to have meetings. ‘The Buffalo Lum- 
ber Exchange has presented this modest little button— 
they are here for distribution—and we hope all lumbermen 
will wear them and also their wives and children. 

We aiso want you to feel that you are fraternally welcome. 
During this week any Butfaio lumberman you may see will 
give you a drink—of water, of course—or— do anything 
eise possible for you. It should be understood we are ail 
going to speak to each other when we meet and that this 
button is to serve as an introduction. We want to know 
the lumbermen from the Pacitic coast, and from the south, 
and from the north and middle west, and all over. You 
will tind specific lumber exhibits in the agricultural and 
forestry buildings. 1 had the honor of serving on the jury 
in the forestry building, and can assure you that it is a fine 
display. 

‘he officers of the fair were quite ready to do something 
extra for the lumbermen. ‘They proposed to have a tog roii- 
ing contest, but we said that if they had it to have it at 
some other time, as lumbermen were familiar with that; and 
that we thought that as long as they did not close the mid- 
way and the exhibits the lumbermen would be perfectly 
sat.sfied. (Laughter.) With these and our fair we may 
say you will be abundantly gratified during the week. 

Mr, Sawyer also made an announcement regarding 
the evening fireworks, and also requested every one to 
register in the New York state buiiding. 

becretary Hotchkiss, of the Lumber Secretaries’ As- 
sociation, announced a meeting of that organization and 
of secretaries not members at the New York building at 
2 o'clock, and the meeting adjourned and scattered itself 
throughout the grounds, first decorating itself with the 
badges referred to by Mr. Sawyer—the large exposition 
buttons now familiar all over the country, with the 
words “Lumbermen’s Week” prominently printed across 
the center. 

The Secretaries’ Meeting 

was called together by W. G. Hollis at 2 o’clock, with 
nearly all the secretaries present who had been observed 
in attendance at the morning meeting or who had regis- 
tered at the Merchants’ Exchange. The chair briefly 
stated the objects of the meeting and recommended post- 
ponement until 9 o’clock Wednesday morning, at the 
Detroit hotel. Secretary Hotchkiss made a motion to 
that effect. Arthur L. Holmes and J. D. Crary opposed 
the motion, but it was seconded by Harry A. Gorsuch 
and carried, after a substitute motion offered by Holmes 
and seconded by Crary to go into executive session at 
once had received the affirmative votes of those two gen- 
tlemen alone. 

Mr. Crary inquired somewhat the nature of the busi- 
ness Lo come up at the next. morning’s executive session, 
as he had made engagements for that time and could 
not be present unless his association was directly inter- 
ested. It was stated in reply by both the chair and 
Secretary Hotchkiss that the Illinois association and the 
Michigan association had some complaints to refer to 
the other secretaries for united action. Mr. Hotchkiss 
explained to those present not conversant with the plan 


that his association kept an account with each of its 
members showing all the whoiesaiers from whom he 
bought, and that the other associations did the same, 
so that a list of any wholesaler’s customers in the terri- 
tory of the various associations could if necessary be 
made up. 

In moving to go into executive session upon the fol- 
lowing morning it had been the thought that too few 
were present to make a general opening session at the 
present meeting of great value; but EK. #. Perry, of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
started a new train of thought that developed quite an 
interesting discussion, when he said: 

I don’t want to say anything in the way of criticism, but 
merely to follow out your own suggestion that most of the 
complaints aud other business to come up tomorrow relate 
chiey to western assocjations. Referring to the circular 
letters sent out asking all lumber secretaries to come, I be- 
lieve there is good work to be done of a general character 
which would lead to good results and perhaps interest more 
of the wholesale associations and more of the eastern retail 
associations. I offer these suggestions so that in case you 
see fit at any future time again to call such a meeting as 
your circulars suggested some special line of work be mapped 
out so that someching may be accomplished. I am here and 
have given the time simply because | thought that this 
meeting would take up sume line of general work which 
could be discussed here among us all and which would be 
of general good to us all, 

‘the more wholesalers and retailers get together in a gen- 
eral way the better they understand each other and the 
better we can all get along. ‘heir interests are identical. 
1 have always believed that and always talked it. When 
one is injured the other is—.nere is no question about that. 
Our association 1s working to keep trade in legitimate chan- 
neis, not from a theoretical but from a practical standpoint, 
1 believe it will be profitable, if 't be thought wise to do it, 
to discuss these things in a general way. 1 don’t mean that 
you should do away with the executive sess.ons; but some 
have come, and more of the wholesalers could have come, 
with these general matters in mind. 

‘There should be no east or west or north or south in this 
work, because it is getting to a point where the western 
trade ships into eastern territory, and the southern sh.ps 
north and northwest as well as east. Of course lumber 1s 
not as apt to move west as east, but, as far as a majority 
of the manufacturers who are handiing carload trade are 
concerned, there should be practicaily no west or middle west, 
east or south, and these same questions it seems to me are 
identical as far us territory 1s concerned. 

We are all working along the same lines; and in the work 
in New York I find the same questions regarding scalper 
and poacher. Our term “scalper’ is just a little different 
from and has a wider meaning than your term “poacher.” 
We have a good many scalpers, or curbs.one brokers, in all 
our large cities, and it is a question that should receive 
more attention, I believe. Their work is hitting the whole- 
saler as well as the retailer. 

‘There are a good many such questions of a general nature 
which I believe can be profitably discussed by the secretaries, 

I am giad to be here today and regret that more of the 
secretaries are not present. I throw this out as a sugges- 
tion when next you call a meeting. 

Secretary Hotchkiss—-Mr, Perry has indicated exactly the 
spirit in which that letter was sent out; the idea of a gen- 
eral meeting, in which we could discuss all those questions, 
and then an executive session. I had hoped we would have 
just such a meeting. I had hoped that we would have a good 
attendance and present our general views for the benefit of 
both sides. ‘The only objection | have heard today to the 
carrying out of such a program occurs from the sparse- 
ness of our numbers—and yet | can well imagine there are 
enough of us here today very profitably to spend an hour in 
discussing matters of general interest to both classes. 


Chairman Hollis told how the secretaries’ association 
at first took secretaries of wholesale associations into 
its membership, but only two—Secretary J. Newton 
Nind, of the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, and Secretary George K. Smith, of the Southern 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association—ever took advan- 
tage of it, and it was after awhile thought best to make 
it a straight retail body and encourage the wholesale 
secretaries to unite in an association ot their own, with 
suitable joint conferences between the two associations. 
Secretary Perry was called upon to state his views as 
to the feasibility of such an association of wholesale 
secretaries. 


Secretary Perry—It seems to me that it would be impossi- 
ble for us to affiliate with the other wholesale associations. 
Most of them have to do with the making of = which 
is not part of our own work; or they curtail the output, or 
something of that kind. Our own association seems to be 
entirely different from any of them. Most of our work is in 
connection with trade relations and with the effort which 
we have made to keep trade in these legitimate channels. 
That is a good share of our work, in addition to our credit 
department, I don’t know of any other wholesale organiza- 
tion whose interests are identical with ours; therefore [I 
don’t see how we could get up any wholesale secretaries’ 
organization that would cover that work. 

Our own work is with the retail associations in handling 
this question of scalper and poacher. In Philadelphia, in 
Pennsylvania, in New York city and state, in New Jersey 
and in Baltimore we have very close relations with the retail 
trade and are handling these questions under the Boston, 
Baltimore and Pittsburg agreements. That seems to be the 
only respect in which we have mutual interests. We are 
doing considerable correspondence with Ohio and the work 
is progressing there, although it will take some time before 
we get to the point where the —— will all be in good 
working order. We are also becoming allied with the Michi- 
gan association, and there are some big questions brought to 
our association, not only by the secretary but by the retail 
men themselves. There is a big work in the other states 
which we have as yet only touched; but with the eastern 
states I think we are getting along pretty well. It is 
merely a matter of years to work out; we have been three 
years at it already. I don’t believe it a. to organize 
a wholesale secretaries’ organization that will have any 
power. 


In reply to a question as to present relations with 
the New Jersey association Secretary Perry stated that 
a conference with a committee from that association was 
had in July, at which indications pointed to harmo- 
nious future relations if the association adopted the 
recommendations of the committee. He had as yet 
heard no further report, owing doubtless to its being 
the summer season and no meeting having been had. 

Secretary J. D. Crary, of the New York Lumber 


Trade Association, having been asked regarding the 
nature of his association, stated that it was dominated 
by retailers but had wholesale members also, and indeed 
had to have them under its spruce agreement. Under 
this agreement retailers and wholesaers entered into 
thoroughly reciprocal relations, As a consequence re- 
tail dealers desiring to handle spruce in New \ork city 
belong to the association and 99 percent of them do 
beiong from this very cause, although spruce, in his 
estimation, did not torm over 5 percent of the total 
lumber handled. This spruce agreement had lasted. 
ten or eleven years, but he thought that the benetits of 
strong organization were now so apparent that most 
of the members would remain in the association even 
aside from that inducement. Mr. Crary was then in- 
vited to become a member of the secretaries’ associa- 
tion, as his association appeared to conform to the 
usual standard of a retail association. 

This led to a discussion of various plans for increas- 
ing the memberhip of retail associations. Secretary 
Perry said that it would be of immense benefit to his 
association if every retailer in New York state were a 
member of the retailers’ association and said that his 
association was doing more than its share of work and 
bearing more than its share of expense because the retail 
association was not in position to do its part in mutual 
work, classifications ete. 

Paul Lachmund, of Wisconsin, told how in his terri- 
tory the lumber salesmen had been of much service in 
securing new members for the retail association, and 
suggested this as a way in which the wholesalers could 
heip the retail associations. 

Secretary F. E. Waymer, of the Georgia Saw Mill 
Association, was called upon for an expression of views, 
but stated that his association came very little into 
touch with the retailer, being manufacturers and selling 
to wholesalers by cargo and to a less degree by rail. 

There was then some discussion over the scalpers in 
the eastern yellow pine business, and Secretary Way- 
mer stated that their influence was to injure his asso- 
ciation by depressing prices. He stated that he thought 
his association would be entirely willing to co-operate 
in an effort to correct this feature of the business, 
whereupon the following resolution was offered by J. D. 
Crary and adopted: 


ReSOLVED, That the various retail associations report to 
the secretaries of the yellow pine associations the names 
of wholesalers aud commission dealers who sell yellow pine 
to consumers contrary to the rules of the various retail 
associations, and that we ask these associations to adopt such 
rules and regulations as shall cut off the supply of such 
wholesalers, so far as is possible by the concerted action of 
the members of the different yellow pine associations. 


There was some further discussion upon the ways and 
wiles of the scalper, but nothing further was formally 
done to him and the meeting adjourned. 


Expressions at Buffalo. 

At a meeting of the members of the Buffalo Lumber 
Exchange, held Saturday, September 14, resolutions on 
the death of President McKinley and urging more 
stringent laws as the means of preventing a repetition of 
similar tragedies were adopted as follows: 


The entire civilized world is hushed today in the pres- 
ence of death. It stands silent at the ending of one of 
earth’s purest and noblest lives, and mourns the loss of 
him who was true to every good impulse and strong in every 
trial; whose character was shown in his hour of suffering, 
when his first thought was for his wife, and his second that 
no violence be done to the assassin. In all history we can- 
not find more self-sacrifice or more nobility. 

It is fitting that the citizens of this country, both indi- 
vidually and through their organizations, should express 
their horror at the infamous work of the assassin, and 
should extend their sympathy to those most closely con- 
nected with the life of President McKinley. We pray that 
strength be given to his widow in her trial, that his last 
—— may comfort her: “It is God’s way; His will be 
done.” 

We urge that laws be passed suppressing those who openly 
show enmity to our institutions and the overflow of all civil- 
ized government, while enjoying its privileges, and we be- 
lieve that no'measures can be too severe for their punish- 
ment ape that the safety of society and of its rulers may be 
secured, 

We further urge a more careful restriction of undesirable 
immigrants, and a safeguarding of our citizenship by se- 
verer naturalization laws. 

We believe that the best cure for anarchy is a wide edu- 
cation and the full use of our a schools. 

HUMWAY Lon, Chairman. 


PPP PP PD PDI IIIT FA 
A WASHINGTON STATE ANNUAL. 

SEATTLE, WasH., Sept. 14—The annual meeting of 
the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo of the state of 
Washington was held at Everett on Monday night of 
this week. This state stands unique as the only one 
holding a concatenation on the ninth day of the ninth 
month. Upward of 100 Hoo-Hoo from this state and 
Oregon were present. The officers of the cuncatena- 
tion were: 

Snark, A. B, Calder; Senior Hoo-Hoo, R. J. Little; Junior 
Hoo-Hoo, Frank B, Cole; Bojum, E. (lark Evans; Scrive- 
noter, K, J. Burns; Jabberwock, W. J. Corbin; Custocatian, 
J. EK. Stone; Arcanoper, V. H. Beckman; Gurdon, A. 
Uphus. 

The candidates were: 

James Neally, Everett, 

George Freeman Hardy, Edgecomb. 

William Elmer Hightower, Sedro-Woolley. 

David Percy Oswald, Everett. 

Frank J. Reichmann, Everett. 

Elmer Harold Jackson, Seattle. 

William Henry Sievers, Everett. 

John Le Valley Shattuck, Everett. 

F. C. Myers, Everett. 

Augustus Kimberley, Everett. 

= rong Franklin Mudgett, Pilchuck. 

William A. Russell, Machias. 

William Kennedy, South Bend. 

The “on the roof” was an enjoyable affair. Stories were 
told and toasts proposed. A resolution condemning 
anarchism was adopted and resolutions of regret at 
the death of William J. Morgan were passed. Vice- 
gerent Snark Calder’s term having expired, a successor 
in the person of Victor H. Beckman, of Seattle, was 
recommended, subject to ratification by the Supreme 
Nine. 
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J. W. Adriance, of the True & True Company, this 
city, has returned from a several weeks’ outing up in 
the Georgian bay district. He is again at his post much 
refreshed by his trip and pushing the sale of the cele- 
brated “good doors” you read so much about. 


James Roper, chief lieutenant of Ira Carley, the hem- 
lock, hardwood and cedar producer of Ingalls, Mich., 
passed through Chicago Wednesday in pursuit of vaca- 
tion interests. He had decided, accompanied by his 
brother, to go to Canton, Ohio, and thence to Buffalo, 
Cleveland ete. 


Tuesday evening of this week Isaac Stephenson, the 
well known lumberman and ex-congressman of Marinette, 
Wis., offered to the city of Marinette to erect a library 
building to cost $30,000, the city council to appropriate 
$3,000 annually for its maintenance. The library will 
be built next year. 


M. J. Houck, of Houck & Ely, manufacturers of hard- 
wood lumber at Dayton, Ohio, passed through Chicago 
on Monday. Mr. Houck said that Ohio in spite of some 
drouth is in very prosperous condition and Dayton espe- 
cially is booming since the Nationa] Cash Register strike 
and other associated strikes have been defeated. 


In speaking of the location of the mill of the Red 
Cypress Lumber Company, of Macon, Ga., in the last 
issue of the LUMBERMAN it was given as on the Ogeechee 
river not far from Savannah, whereas, on the authority 
of Wm. J. Crichton, secretary and treasurer of the com- 
pany, the mill is in southwest Georgia, between the 
Chickasawhachee and Cooleewahee creeks. 


“Grandpa” is what they now call C, A. Goodyear, the 
Chicago-Wisconsin lumberman, up at Tomah, and he is 
prouder of the title than if it were czar of all the Rus- 
sias. The small grandson which is to bear his name and 
make the fifth generation of Goodyear lumbermen came 
to the home of A, C. Goodyear in Tomah about two weeks 
ago and it was a great event in the Gooodyear family. 


E. W. Montgomery, of Galena, I1l., member of the firm 
of William Hoskins & Co, and president of the Mont- 
gomery Lumber Company, of Kenosha, Wis., was in Chi- 
cago recently. He said that the business of his various 
concerns, which include a number of yards in Wisconsin, 
[llinois and lowa, is in excellent condition. The Mont- 
gomery Lumber Company is doing well in the wholesale 
trade as well as having a large retail business at 
Kenosha, 


Some time ago the LUMBERMAN announced the pur- 
chase by J. F. Parkinson of 1,000 acres of redwood land 
near Redwood City, Cal. This was really for the Vir- 
ginia Timber & Lumber Company, of Palo Alto, whose 
mills are in San Mateo county. This company now has 
2,500 acres of redwood timber tributary to the mill, 
which has a capacity of 40,000 feet a day. The company 
states, however, that so heavy is the growth of timber on 
this land that at the present rate of cutting it will 
require twenty years to exhaust the timber supply. 


Theodore S. Fassett, of Sinith, Fassett & Co., North 
‘Tonawanda, N. Y., passed through Chicago about a week 
ago on his return from a visit to the north, but so full 
of grief and indignation at the assassination of Presi- 
dent McKinley that he was in little mood to talk about 
ordinary matters. However, he said that his business 
had been eminently satisfactory this year, though it was 
the feeling that with the firmness in white pine lumber 
at first hands prices to retail trade and consumers in 
the east should be on a higher basis than at present in 
order to allow a proper margin for handling, 


Jesse R. McLane, of Geneva, Ala., where he is a mem- 
ber of the firm of McLane & McDavid, lumber manu- 
facturers, was in the city this week on a business trip 
and also intending to take a little recreation before his 
return to the gulf district. Mr. McLane is quite exten- 
sively interested in yellow pine timberlands and intends 
shortly to erect a new circular and gang mill at Grace- 
ville, Fla., for the development of a tract of about 25,000 
acres in that vicinity. He left for the Buffalo exposi- 
tion on Wednesday, intending to stop over at La Porte, 
Ind., for a day or so, He says that his mill at Geneva 
has been shut down for six months past on account of 
the dullness prevailing in the export trade to which 
the firm has devoted its attention. 


The eastern trade will be interested in the announce- 
ment that William H. White & Co., the well known 
lumber manufacturers of Boyne City, Mich., have opened 
a forwarding and wholesale distributing yard in North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. The firm will be prepared to handle 
a full line of hardwoods and hemlock at that point, 
the former including maple, elm, basswood, birch and 
beech. The yard is being stocked by its own boats, 
running between Boyne City and Tonawanda, and will 
put in a stock of about 5,000,000 feet. This new de- 
parture by William H. White & Co. is to enable the 
firm to get closer to the eastern markets during the fall 
and winter months. The North Tonawanda yard will 
be conducted under the same name as the parent house 
at Boyne City, and will be under the management of 


James A. White, who will be permanently located there. 
First class men have been put on the road. The stock 
will all be graded from boat to piles, so that the firm 
will be able to give customers any grade wanted and to 
ship either by car or canal. 


A visitor in Chicago last Saturday was C. C. Yawkey, 
manager of the Yawkey Lumber Company, Hazelhurst, 
Wis. Mr. Yawkey said that it had been practically im- 
possible to increase stocks of white pine and that it is 
getting to be a serious question as to how the trade of 
the winter and spring is to be met. Mr. Yawkey 
expressed regret at the necessity of finding a successor 
in the management of the sales department of his busi- 
ness for John W. Ferdon, who has been connected with 
the Yawkey Lumber Company since 1889. The first 
three years he was in charge of the yards and shipments. 
Then, after a year with Brown Bros., at Rhinelander, he 
came back as general salesman, which position he has 
since held with great satisfaction to the company and 
to its customers. The cause for the severance of this 
old relationship is merely that Mr. Ferdon has decided 
to go into business for himself. This change will take 
place as soon as his successor can be selected and given 
a little coaching. Mr. Ferdon will enter the retail trade. 
While he will be greatly missed in the wholesale branch 
and especially by the customers of the Yawkey Lumber 
ag his many friends will wish a successful future 
or him. 





A CAPABLE MANAGER. 

The Lord & Bushnell Company, of this city, which 
operates extensive yellow pine saw mills at Rochelle, 
La., under the style of the Louisiana Lumber Company, 
Limited, may be regarded as being particularly for- 
tunate in securing as the manager of its manufacturing 
interests in yellow pine William L. Mace, who is a well 
known figure in southern lumber circles. Mr. Mace for 
many years was manager of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company’s plant at Van Buren, Ark., and for the past 
two years has been superintendent of the plant of the 
W. R. Pickering Lumber Company, at Pickering, La. 
Although he is a northern man, Mr. Mace has been 
south for seventeen years, so that not only is he thor- 
oughly acclimated, but he is well versed in the ways of 
the southern saw mill operative and has a singular abil- 
ity in handling manufacturing operations, Not only is 
he capable as an employer of labor, but he thoroughly 
understands the saw mill business from the woods to 
the consumer. Mr. Mace has taken a prominent part 
in the affairs of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ 
association from its inception, having become affiliated 
with it during the early years of its organization and 
has interested himself greatly in some of the important 
legislation that has been enacted. The mill at Rochelle 
is one of the finest in the south and that Mr. Mace will 
succeed in bringing its output up to the highest point of 
perfection the hundreds of lumbermen who know him 
will entertain no doubt. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 

Owing to the fact that the LuMBeRMAN went to press 
this week earlier than usual, closing its office on Thurs- 
day out of respect to obsequies of President McKinley, 
there was a lack of the usual extent and variety of 
correspondence to enable a satisfactory review of lumber 
trade developments during the past week to be made. 
However, from reports at hand it is apparent that condi- 
tions throughout the country are satisfactory. The 
assassination of the: president has been the all absorbing 
topic and there has been more or less lack of interest 
shown in business circles in distributing centers, which 
has naturally affected the volume of business, ‘Ihe lull, 
however, is only temporary and there is every reason to 
believe that the change in the executive head of the 
nation will have no lasting effect whatever on any line 
of trade. The strike of the steel workers is a thing of 
the past and the mills are once more shaping matters 
to begin an early resumption. This will enable some 
large building operations which have been delayed to 
go ahead, which will result in an increased demand for 
lumber. 








* + * 


Conditions throughout the central and eastern portions 
of the country are in every way favorable for a good 
fall business, The building movement continues un- 
abated and is enlarging the scope of its demands and 
gradually improving the tone of. the hardwood trade, in 
addition to calling for large quantities of ordinary 
building materials. In another part of this week’s 
LUMBERMAN is given a table showing the large increase 
in building operations during August as compared with 
the same month last year, which bids fair to continue 
through the fall and winter. ‘These same excellent 
conditions are also apparent in other sections in the 
north, west and south, and if they obtain throughout 
the balance of the season the year 1901 will take its 
place as one of the most prosperous in the lumber trade. 


The demand for building lumber etc. from dealers 
for stock purposes is becoming heavier, and many orders 
are also being placed for immediate delivery, which is an 
indication that the fall business is well under way. 
Stocks generally at the mills are getting in better shape 
and there is not quite as much difficulty in getting an 
assortment as has been the rule heretofore. The mills, 
however, are yet behind in their orders, but this has got 


to be an old story and is now looked upon as a matter 
of course. 
* * * 

At this time it is probably a little easier to fill orders 
for mixed cars of yellow pine than for some time past, 
but stocks are not yet at a point where delays are avoid- 
able. The wet weather and car shortage during the 
month of August has worked against any accumulation 
of stocks being made, and the mills are entering the fall 
season with comparatively light stocks and poor assort- 
ments. The demand in the southwest has been greater 
than was anticipated and the mills in that territory are 
full of orders from points west of the Missouri. The 
mills in Texas have about all they can do to take care 
of the business from their own state and trade south of 
the boundary line into Mexico. Mills on the gulf re- 
port little or no change in the export trade and many 
of them are turning their attention to the wants of the 
home market. Values as a whole remain firm with occa- 
sional reports of shading here and there. 

* * * 


The precedent established by white pine earlier in the 
year is still being followed and shipments made since 
the first of the month are in every way satisfactory. 
Orders from country dealers are fully up to the average 
while the manufacturers report a good volume of busi- 
ness. Stocks at distributing centers are in fairly good 
shape. Stocks at the mills are still badly broken and 
poorly assorted, and many of those at the head of the 
lakes, which will close down within the next month, 
are practically sold out of everything and some of the 
mills say that they are afraid they have even oversold 
in the better grades. At all events the mills generally 
will go into the winter season with unsold stocks very 
much lower than has heretofore been the case. In the 
lower grades there has been an accumulation of inch 
lumber. For No. 3 and No. 4 boards there has been 
some shading in values and large lots can be had at mill 
pionts for from $1 to $1.50 less than was asked during 
the earlier part of the season. Values, however, as a 
rule hold firm, with slight concessions here and there. 

* as - 


The whole cypress industry appears to be in excellent 
shape, with orders and shipments up to the output. 
From the east the report is that dry stock is almost im- 
possible to obtain and prices have an upward tendency. 
The mills say they are in better shape to take care of 
business than they were during the earlier part of the 
season, and are getting all the business they can take 
care of with any degree of promptness in making ship- 
ments. Stocks at mill points are in no wise very 
heavy, but the assortment is fair. Dry thick lumber is 
a difficult item to get and dealers are having some 
trouble to fill their requirements in that direction. 
Prices are firm and no change is anticipated before the 
first of the year. 

+ * 

In the hardwood business there is very little improve- 
ment to report, but in comparison with the past few 
months there is a betterment noticed. Consumption has 
been large throughout the season and the production 
somewhat under normal, but even under these conditions 
there has been that lack of activity which would ordi- 
narily be looked for. Implement. furniture and other 
industries are using large quantities of hardwoods, but 
their stocks were heavy at the beginning of the year and 
they have drawn upon these, buying only what was 
actually necessary to rep'enish them from time to time. 
As the house finishing season progresses there are larger 
requirements from that source, though as yet this has 
cut little figure. Neither is there any improvement in 
the export trade, and advices from the other side are 
by no means cheerful. Values show little change and 
there is a decided weakness all along the line. 

as _ + 


The strike at San Francisco is about over as far as 
the lumber interests are concerned and matters are 
slowly assuming their normal condition. The red cedar 
shingle situation is showing more strength than for 
some time past and manufacturers are of the opinion 
that the closing down of the majority of the mills had a 
salutary effect on that market generally. No doubt 
it would have been stronger than it is had all of the 
mills united on the closing agreement. The outlook for 
a good fall trade is said to be good, but prices not up to 
what the demand would naturally call for. The demand 
for timbers and upper grade lumber in north Pacific 
coast woods is fair, but values are somewhat lower than 
list. The demand from the central west has not yet 
opened up, but a fair fall business is looked for. For- 
eign trade is dull and only one or two shipments are 
reported during the past week. 





Northern Pine. 





Chicago. Trade from the local yards has not fallen 
off materially this week in spite of the general feel- 
ing of depression existing all over the country in 
commercial circles since the death of the president. 
Whatever apprehension regarding the future may have 
been caused among business men by the sad event was 
quickly allayed by the declaration of the new executive 
that he would uphold the policy of his predecessor. Con- 
fidence has not been shaken, but the crime and its fatal 
result came with such a shock that most business men 
found themselves unable to properly attend to their 
affairs or apply themselves assiduously to their enter- 
prises. The interruption to business, however, has not 
been seriously felt in the lumber trade, and no feeling is 
entertained that now that the worst is over there will 
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be any material curtailment of the demand for lumber 
this fall. 

The first half of September was on the whole satisfac- 
tory in point of shipments, In comparison with the cor- 
responding period of last year the result is gratifying to 
everybody, though some of the dealers say that their 
shipping facilities are not taxed to any inconvenient 
point to keep up with their orders. Dealers catering to 
the country trade have no complaint to make, as orders 
are coming in as heavily as could be expected at this 
season of the year. The shipping trade in car lots from 
interior mill points is comfortably active, the volume 
of deliveries being well up to the high water mark of 
the summer. Stocks in the Chicago yards are in good 
shape as far as assortments are concerned and they 
seem to grow slightly heavier as the season of naviga- 
tion draws toward its close. It is the general opinion, 
hewever, that the yards will not go into the winter with 
the full stocks that they usually aim to have at the close 
of the building season. 

The only weak feature of the market, from either a 
manufacturing or shipping standpoint, is due to an 
accumulation of low grade inch lumber in northern mills 
and at distributing yards generally. Prices on No. 3 
and No. 4 boards have lately shown some concessions, 
and bulk lots can be purchased at the mills for possibly 
$1 or $1.50 lower than the values that were ruling dur- 
ing the early summer. The abundance of low grade has 
not, however, militated in the least against values on 
common and better or on piece stuff or timbers, in all 
of which items purchasab!e stocks are difficult to buy. 
The Lake Superior mills, which will close down in three 
or four weeks, are well cleaned out of everything in the 
shape of lumber and will close down with a much lower 
average stock than they have had for many years. 

There is no noteworthy change in the situation in 
cargo lumber at Chicago or any of the other lake ports. 
Values are holding firmly and shipments are unusually 
heavy, largely of course on contracts made earlier in 
the season. ‘There is an occasional stray cargo of nor- 
way or hemlock piece stuff, common inch, shingles or 
timbers offered for sale at the South Water street dock 
and there is no delay in disposing of them as a rule. 
The receipts on the cargo market, however, are light 
as compared with former years, owing to the fact that 
nearly everything this season is sold in advance or 
while on the way. Pine piece stuff is quotable at $13.50 
to $14, the cheaper stock being without any 2x10s 
or 2x12s in worth speaking of. Slim jims bring from 
$15.50 to $16, the latter price being paid for a good 
sprinkling of wide stock. Shingles are unchanged. 
White cedars bring from $2.70 to $2.75. 

Lake freights have firmed up on Lake Superior and 
contracts are now being made on a basis of $2.624 to 
Chicago. Vesselmen on Lake Michigan are also asking 
a shilling more, but charterers are not meeting their 
views. 

Building operations in the city are fully as active as 
they have been at any time this season. It is estimated 
that city construction work is now going on to the value 
of $9.000.000, with numerous large buildings costing 
from $750,000 to $2,100.000 and a large number of small 
dwellings and flat buildings. In residences alone cost- 
ing $2,500 and over the aggregate of operations thus far 
this year is about $2,000,000. 

Building operations during August show a gain over 
the corresponding period of last year in twenty of the 
leading cities of the United States of 58 percent, the 
gain in Chicago alone being 89 percent over August, 
1900. The table as prepared by the Construction News is 
as follows: 














~ —1900-—._ Pct. 

City— No. 8 No. Cost. Gain. 
New York ....... 111 $6.857.550 177 $3,879,565 77 
OMIED: <0. 66:0 ess 530 8.214.200 884 1,695,420 89 
Philadeiphia .... 760 2.356.650 729 1,511.270 56 
aaa 181 88 82.275 133 
PittGDUre ..cccce 288 186 617,480 838 
BPOOKIFD .62+-s> 206 281 1,861,830 *2 
Washington, D, C. 290 238 399,021 146 
NE a ic. gigs Gee te 225 179 594,100 7 
AE ee 252 847 785.171 87 
| eee $23 547.896 206 367,690 49 
Kansas City ..... 380 625.720 3846 863.020 45 
Minneapolis ..... 254 886,704 235 186.198 108 
Milwaukee ...... 154 849.748 92 342.696 2 
Los Angeles ..... 235 337.607 168 193.876 75 
Cincinnati ...... 383 811.715 321 145.984 114 
ee 130 281.580 202 161,068 75 
BOUMAIO cccssccee 44 264.607 106 128.499 113 
oo PPP ee 254 186.156 208 609 214 *69 
New Orleans .... 157 168.274 138 95.631 76 
Allegheny ....... 52 114,500 50 195,500 *41 
Totals ..5,209 $21,568,968 4,761 $13,709.958 58 


Plans of the declared value of $1,000 or more, for the 
week ending September 14, 1901, for which permits were 
issued by the Chicago building department, were as fol- 
lows: 





Class— No. Total Value. 
ee ee ey es 47 $106.350 
5.000 to a a Ee 5 82,000 
10,000 to eee 7 97,000 
25.000 to a SS 2 75.000 
50.000 to 100.000.............. 2 120.000 
RORS Ae ND Ss 0000 0 abe ew eies 1 120,000 
— EAS eae aE 64 $550,350 
Total for preceding week......... 47 650,100 

Receipts and Shipments. 
RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING SEPT. 14. 

LUMBER. SHINGLES, 
1D ..cceecccsccccccer cccscccccccccce covcce cece 42 010,000 5°74 
TESD ..cnccccvcce ccceccccccocscce ceccec cccccccscss 88,018 O00 11,242,000 

ROT ORGS o0'n0's0:00000 seen 6siedecnss cece neces 3,195,000 
PORNO 5 cisnv cies ceondensncesasiace 5,968,000 





RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 to SEPT. 14, INCLUSIVE. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 

eeesecece ceeseece ld 312,494.00  190.767.000 

te eeeeneeesecerecessescsessveces 00 1,047,544,000 216,453,000 





BROTORED. ccocsccccecnedccecce cscs « cess v4 864,950,000 
DS Sss6bgecn centavos, Onevesaceeeyed 


25,686,000 


SHIPMENTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING SEPT. 14. 





LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
. 20 629,000 6 635 v0O 
++ 15,620,vu0 4 434,000 


seeeee 4,709,000 2,201,000 
DOCrease oo.0 cece ccccccsces cece cecvescceese 
SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO SEPT. 14, INCLUSIVE. 


LUMBEH. SHINGLES. 
NODE vicccins cidcess ccesdecsccccseececeessneccccse OIG BES UND 166,100,000 
SOND s vcvcvcc-nc0ctccnasencocevecosensccscee once Gaeeemuee -OvthiawO 


24,675,000 








i es 
Decrease.. 
Minneapolis, Minn. The death of President Mce- 


Kinley has naturally had an intluence temporarily upon 
the white pine lumber trade, and this was especially 
true before President Roosevelt made his clear-cut utter- 
ances as to his policy. While not inclined to take a pes- 
simistic view of the situation, some lumbermen, and 
especially those who were warm admirers of the dead 
president and aided in his campaign last fall, were 
inclined to have misgivings as to the future. In other 
words they took a different view of the business out- 
look after his death than they did before. Locally the 
feeling of assurance is beginning to return to lumber 
manufacturers and the outlook today is considered much 
brighter than on Monday or Saturday and with the 
resumption of business in its normal channels and the 
disappearance of the funereal gloom which now prevails 
in business circles at this point—Minneapolis being a 
center of republican sentiment—it is believed that this 
feeling will be dissipated. 

Locally there is no reason why lumber manufacturers 
or dealers should take anything but an encouraging 
view as to the outlook. The pledge of President Roose- 
velt that the present national policy will be pursued is 
itself a guarantee that there will be no tinkering with 
the lumber tariff to the disadvantage of northern lumber 
interests, or that conditions will be changed from those 
existing at present. On the other hand it is very 
apparent from a close scrutiny of the table of shipments 
of white pine lumber from this point that the retail 
trade is as actively in the market for supplies this 
week as it was last. While the table of shipments for 
the week does not contain the full quota of days, includ- 
ing Tuesday of this week, owing to the fact that the 
markets are written one day earlier due to the funeral 
of President McKinley on Thursday, it does show that 
the five days ending Monday night of this week were 
the heaviest in point of shipments of any similar period 
during September. The average daily shipments 
amounted to nearly 2,000,000 feet of white pine and dur- 
ing only one other week this year have the daily ship- 
ments been as large—in the latter part of July. There 
is every reason to believe that these shipments repre- 
sent normal business conditions. The volume of busi- 
ness done state fair week has been fairly disposed of; 
there was no apparent reason for an abnormal demand 
the latter part of last week and Monday of this week, 
except that retailers were experiencing an active mar- 
ket, their stocks were depleted and they were ordering 
and having white pine lumber shipped to them to meet 
the requirements of their trade, 

Investigation among manufacturers here shows that 
there is no decrease in demand from any direction. 
Good orders, as heavy as are usually received at this 
season of the year, are coming from Towa, Nebraska, 
Kansas and the territory to the south and southwest 
where a falling off in demand had been anticipated owing 
to partial crop failure. Orders from North Dakota and 
other nearby states are increasing in volume if any- 
thing. The outlook is most encouraging in every direc- 
tion. There is much building activity, farmers are 
planning to do a large amount of building this fall 
and have the money to invest in white pine lumber and 
other materials. The building boom in the large cities 
continues and the price situation is well defined with 
prices on a steady level. 

Production of white pine is heavy this year, judging 
from the scale of logs at this point up to date. Condi- 
tions continue most gratifying for sawing operations and 
except on Thursday, when most of the mills closed down 
during the funeral of President McKinley, there is no 
likelihood of any interruption. 

Receipts of logs during the past week by rail were 
2.340,000 feet. Shipments of white pine lumber are now 
being made more promptly, owing to the car shortage 
having been relieved to some extent, and also to the 
fact that assortments in yards are more complete and 
there is less embarrassment on the part of manufac- 
turers and jobbers in meeting the requirements of speci- 
fications. 

The table of receipts and shipments during five days 
this week, as compared with a week ago and the cor- 
responding week last year, is as follows: 





Receipts. Shipments. 
Feet. Feet. 
WOGNEBIRY 2.0 ccccceresecsc 435,000 1.875.000 
TRUPHGRY ic ccccccccecccwee 420 000 1.830.000 
a3. | Meee ea.ceeenes 345.000 1.500.000 
RUE 55.0si0a ecco seca sas 465.000 2.580.000 
|), ee: ieee ee ia 585,000 1,865,000 
poor oe errr 2.250.000 9.150 000 
Last Week, OG WA76. ce since 2.145.000 10.185,000 
Same week last year........ 1,815,000 7,800,000 
tttree—wrwnr 


Saginaw Valley. The white pine market is firm, with 
no noteworthy features the last week. Only small lots 
have been picked up. as there are no large lots to be had. 
The demand for white pine far exceeds the supplv and 
stocks are broken, while it is impossible to secure enough 
to keep them up where dealers would like to see them. 
There is a good movement in the rail trade and prices 
are well maintained. 





Buffalo, N. Y. No falling off is apparent in the lib- 
eral demand for white pine and prices are firm. But for 
the harmful effect it would produce there would be a 
pretty general effort to advance all the better grades a 
dollar or two, but if any one is doing this he is pursuing 
a course quite different from that of two years ago and 


is saying nothing. It is known that prices are main- 
taining an upward tendency right along, but that is all 
at present. All reports from lake district saw mills are 
that there is nothing more of account to be had except 
small lots anywhere. The large ones are not only all 
sold, but some mill owners say that they are afraid they 
are oversold. There is every effort to get stock in fast 
enough to be able to save a winter supply, but not a few 
yards so far have been so active in shipping out that 
the visible increase is still small. It is expected, though, 
that the late receipts will make a better showing for the 
yards. The activity promises to continue right along. 


—_—eaeaeaerna 


Boston, Mass. ‘The situation in white pine in Bos- 
ton may be summed up in two words—scarce and high. 
The hunt for substitutes for this high priced lumber 
continues, but it is largely without avail and for many 
uses the old fashioned carpenters and builders of New 
Kngland continue to demand their old time favorite. 
Stocks are twisted out of all semblance to their usual 
form and it is hard indeed to order with any hope 
of fulfillment on mixed cars containing what the yard 
man wants and nothing else; in most cases he is obliged 
perforce to take what he can get, in the hope that the 
car man contain, with the lot of lumber which he does 
not want, at least something which will fill his needs. 
Prices on the upper grades are of course unquestion- 
ably firm and on the lower grades also a marked im- 
provement has been shown. 


—_—_aoeoeooowrn 


Baltimore, Md. Stocks on hand are just about sulli- 
cient for present requirements and any increase in the 
demand is likely to bring about a stiffening of values. 
Prices rule firm, though they have not advanced beyond 
moderate figures and there is in the existing conditions 
an incentive to encourage activity at the mills. Con- 
siderable white pine is being sent abroad, this part of the 
trade absorbing only the best grades. 


eee 


Philadelphia, Pa. The demand for the higher grades 
of white pine from nearby points continues very active, 
customers being willing to pay the extra prices asked 
to obtain dry stock. White pine from the south, espe- 
cially in the barn grades, is largely filling the demand 
for such stock and is being bought at a slight reduction 
from prices asked for western lumber, the demand tak- 
ing all stock as quickly as it can be prepared for market. 





Spruce. 





New York City. Eastern spruce has gone up almost 
$1, a fact fully indicated in the condition of this mar- 
ket for the last few weeks. With a strong demand and 
the supply only normal it was only a question of time. 
Cargo lath are firm. The holders of Adirondack spruce 
are sticking tightly to list figures and concessions are a 
thing of the past. Further advances are likely. 


—_—eeeOoOrn 


Boston, Mass. The spruce men continue in their 
calm and independent way taking what orders seem 
good to them to take and letting others go if the dimen- 
sions, quantities and price do not exactly suit their 
captious mood. It is a happy state of affairs for the 
lumberman who can so pick and choose. The retailer 
finds it difficult to boost his retail prices in conformity 
with the new condition at wholesale and consequently 
the lumber presents more than ever the appearance of 
the sugar in a grocery store. The old association list 
has been forgotten and relegated to the past, while fig- 
ures soar in all instances well above what had seemed a 
golden level but a short time ago. Builders are casting 
about for substitutes, in the way of North Carolina pine 
and hard pine, for framing, and in some instances this 
has stimulated a lively demand for the latter woods; 
but spruce has the first call and will continue to as long 
as it is to be had. 


—_——er 


Bangor, Me. The market continues firm at previous 
quotations, and nearly all the mills are sawing well up 
to their capacity, but as yet there is not the activity 
usually seen on the river in early fall. Freights have 
advanced somewhat, $2.50 a thousand now being paid 
to New York, $2 to $2.15 to the sound, and $1.75 to 
$1.85 to Boston. Vessel owners contend that freights 
should be higher and predict that before the end 
of November shippers will have to pay $3 to $3.50 to 
New York. Randoms are se!ling at about $14 in 
Bangor, with an upward tendency. Boston circulars 
quote 10 and 12inch dimensions at $19 to $20; 9-inch 
and under, $18 to $19; 10 and 12-inch random lengths. 
10 feet and up, $17.50 to $19; 2x3, 2x4, 2x5, 2x6, 2x7 
and 3x4, 10 feet and up, $15 to $16.50; all other ran- 
doms, 9-inch and under, 10 feet and up, $16 to $17; 5- 
inch and up, merchantable boards, $15.50 to $17; 
matched boards, $17 to $17.50; outs, $12.50 to $13; fur- 
ring, $14. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Orders continue to be booked at 
former prices, the demand being equal to the shipments 


made, the mills being unable to catch up with their 
orders. 
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White Cedar. 


Chicago. ‘There is considerable doing in the way of 
telegraph poles, railway ties and construction materials 
of that sort, but posts are a little quiet and handlers 
in carload lots are not trying to do much. White cedar 
shingles are just now attracting the attention of the 
entire lumber trade, the demand being far ahead of the 
supply and the price at which they are being disposed 
of making them an exceedingly profitable commodity to 
manufacture and handle. The slight relapse that re- 
cently occurred in Pacifie coast shingles, however, may 
unfavorably affect the eastern shingle market, but as a 
reaction for the better seems to have already occurred on 
the coast it is possible that the prices east may be sus- 
tained on their present basis. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. Demand for posts continues to 
increase and it is stated by handlers at this point that a 
fair business is being done. Poles are still in good de- 
mand and the shortage in some lines has had a tendency 
to increase sales of other sizes. Shingles are now quoted 
at’ $2.60 for stars. Most of the shingle mills are well 
filled with orders and on account of the heavy demand 
from Wisconsin and Illinois the advance has been neces- 
sary. Present prospects indicate still higher prices be- 
fore the close of the fall buying season. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. Trade in hardwoods in this market is 
moving along in substantially the same old groove, with 
a moderate demand and in some varieties of stock a 
rather excessive supply. Dealers say that trade is 
somewhat better on the whole than it was at this time 
last year, but that prices are decidedly lower, As com- 
pared with two years ago there is no satisfactory show- 
ing to be made, but the movement averages up well with 
the best years, excepting 1899, since 1893. The large 
consumption now visible would have created a famine 
five years ago, but the supply has of late been so enor- 
mously increased and the capabilities of the new mills 
recently erected are so illimitable that there is little 
prospect for any really short supply of hardwoods 
within the next two or three years at least. One of the 
bright spots in the situation is that in a few varieties 
of stock at the present rate of consumption there will 
be developed more or less of a scarcity within the next 
few months, but substitutes are plentiful and the 
amount of stock that can be gotten out under pressure 
is beyond estimate. 

The furniture trade is one of the most active of all 
the lumber consuming industries, but it has been rather 
dormant for two or three seasons and the woods used in 
that industry have in the meanwhile accumulated heav- 
ily, so that even with the large demand of this season 
the supply of furniture stock has not shown any symp- 
toms of exhaustion. The car building industry is using 
large amounts of dimension stock in hardwoods, mainly 
oak, It is said that the car builders have orders 
enough on hand now to keep them busy for more than 
six months. The rush of the agricultural implement 
season is Over and manufacturers are now beginning to 
figure on their supplies for the coming year. Most of 
them have liberally provided themselves with stock, but 
will soon need to fill in their assortments in some in- 
stances quite heavily. Manufacturers of interior finish 
are using up immense quantities of plain and quarter 
sawed white oak, with but little impression on the sup- 
ply, excepting of plain red oak, which while reported 
scarce, they can still keep purchasing in small lots at 
substantially previous quotations. There is a great 
abundance of low grade hardwoods of all kinds and 
these stocks are not without influence on the market for 
the better grades. In some varieties of lumber the culls 
can be purchased for 50 percent or less of their value 
two years ago. 

Quarter sawed white oak has a good movement and is 
a staple commodity in the trade, but is nevertheless sell- 
ing at uncommonly low prices. A good grade of firsts 
and seconds can now be purchased delivered in Chicago 
at from $45 to $50. Quarter sawed red oak is fully $10 
lower and without demand. 

Basswood is one of the active woods in the northern 
and eastern markets, with demand chiefly for firsts and 
seconds. Four and 6-inch basswood siding strips al- 
ways find a market at good prices, but values on ordi- 
nary stock are nominal, 

There is no particular interest in cottonwood, and 
prices, while showing no pronounced disposition to 
slump, are at least weak. Maple is steady, inch bring- 
ing $5.50, $10.50 and $15.50 at east Lake Michigan 
ports. There is no thick maple in the market excepting 
that held by one or two of the larger dealers and prices 
are showing some firmness. Maple flooring manufactur- 
ers are having an excellent trade, which has been char- 
acteristic of their industry throughout the entire sea- 
son and they do not look for any cessation in the ac- 
tivity until winter. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. The flurry in birch which was 
noted a few weeks ago seems now to have subsided and 
the market is again quiet for this lumber. Some large 
bills were sold during the past two weeks and a consider- 
able amount of stock has been moved. The supply is 
apparently large, however, and handlers are not antici- 
pating unusual activity in the near future. Maple, elm 
and ash are quiet and but few sales have been reported 
during the past two weeks. The demand for basswood 


and oak is not heavy at present, but it is predicted that 
the market will become brisk and a number of good or- 
ders will be placed in the near future. Red oak in par- 
ticular is considered good property, and, basing their 
opinions upon present indications, handlers at this point 
declare that advances will be necessary in the near fu- 
ture. The supply of stock is apparently in strong hands 
and will hold for a possible advance in price later in the 
season, 
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St. Louis, Mo. ‘The dulling effects of the calamity 
which has befallen the country are felt to a marked 
extent in the hardwood lines and several local operators 
have brought in their salesmen for a few weeks. ‘These 
salesmen report that there was a marked decrease in 
trading the latter end of last week and the first part 
of this week and it is their opinion that it may be 
another two weeks before normal conditions shail be 
restored. No one has the heart to trade and all regard 
it as useless to try to push sales. Practically this same 
condition prevails on the local market. 

The opimon prevails that the anxiety of those having 
lumber to dispose of is preventing the development of 
fall trade into normal porportions. More stock than 
ever before at this season is being consumed and almost 
a normal amount of lumber is being sold; but there 
never before has been the number of concerns making 
the effort to sell lumber in the northern consuming 
country that there is at the present time. The fact that 
the export trade is not active brings many more mills 
into competition for domestic business, and these mills 
are able to undersell the wholesale yards and other 
distributers. ‘They nave their men on the road and every 
hardwood market in the country has a greater number 
of salesmen out than ever before. Purchases by consum- 
ers, therefore, merely reflect their actual consumption, 
are not speculative and it is probable that this condi- 
tion will prevail during all the rest of this season. 

The local situation is much as it was at last report. 
The river being low prevents heavy receipts of stock 
from that source, and mills along the railroads are 
sufliciently in touch with the situation to refrain from 
shipping lumber to this market, except on order. Of 
those items which are at all dull nearly every wholesaler 
in St. Louis has a surplus. In this latter class can be 
placed quartered red oak and common quartered white 
oak, there being much more of these two woods than 
the market requires. Local factory trade remains about 
as at last report, except that there is little trading 
this week, for the reasons mentioned above. 

The shutting off of river navigation has practically 
stopped receipts of cottonwood and gum on this market 
for the rest of this month, and the dealers hope that 
it will cause some good. The demand for these two 
woods is light and stock which came in earlier in the 
season has not yet been disposed of, though this may 
be cleaned up during the present low water. 

With the oak people quartered red and common quar- 
tered white are the two dull items. Plain red, more 
especially l-inch stock, easily holds its own as the 
leader of the hardwood list, and it is bringing slightly 
better prices than at any other time thus far this sea- 
son. Quartered white oak is also strong in the upper 
grades and better prices prevail for 14 and 14-inch 
thicknesses than for l-inch. Special bill stuff remains 
strong and enough business is in sight to keep the 
mills busy during the rest of the year. 

Hickory is wanted in this market in both lumber and 
cut-to-size wagon stock, but the receipts of the former 
have been rather light. Ash is weak and the chances 
for active trading during the next few months are not 
flattering. Sycamore, maple and elm are in light receipt 
and the demand for them is inactive. Poplar squares 
are strong but the receipts are light. Other woods are 
not in great evidence in present trading, and prices have 
varied little during the past few weeks. 
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Memphis, Tenn. The tone of this market shows little 
if any change from that developed in the last fortnight 
or three weeks. The tendency is slightly upward or, 
to be more exact, there is an entire absence of any dispo- 
sition to shade prices. The movement is very good for 
the season and the indications point to a much better fall 
trade than the experience of the spring and summer 
would lead one to anticipate, Red oak is not as strong 
as it has been for the past year or so, no doubt as a 
result of overproduction; red quartered does not show 
much signs of improvement. The demand for both styles 
of white oak is somewhat better but the supply is very 
limited. Cypress has been pushed for all it has been 
worth and now that contracts have been filled the effects 
of the tremendous output are becoming manifest. Owing 
to the booking of some large contracts for ash that lum- 
ber is again very much in evidence, the movement free 
and prices firm. Little if any encouragement can be 
found in the cottonwood and gum situation; there is, it 
is true, a good demand for 3x9 red gum, but sap gum is 
still a drag. 
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New Orleans, La. If there is to be any enhance- 
ment of hardwood values it is not very abrupt in mak- 
ing itself known. To all outward appearances the mar- 
ket is no better—no worse either—than it was last 
week. From the interior comes the story that values 
are stiffening and that better days are at hand. Nobody 
here had been able to judge by personal experience. 
According to the best information obtainable stocks are 
not heavy, but prices are not what they should be. The 
market on the other side is a little better than it was 
a month ago. but the difference to the good is not 
startling. Tonnage is plentiful, but ocean rates are a 
trifle higher. They will continue to advance as the 


season grows older. If the export trade is dead with 
rates at the present notch there is no indication of an 
immediate resurrection. 
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New York City. A better feeling is noticeable and 

the demand taken as a whole is not at all of light pro- 
portions. Inquiries are plentiful and the call for plain 
oak is especially satisfactory. Poplar is in good de- 
mand and so is ash. Prices are gradually stiffening all 
along the line, though quotations do not change. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. There is a better demand and buyer 

is not so determined in demanding a lower price. ‘There 
is renewed hope all along the line and with a week or 
two of this state of things all the old uncertainty and 
weakness of price will be gone and hardwood lumber will 
be solid again. This report here is confirmed by letters 
from New York, which say that any seller of oak is 
very foolish to sell it for less than $58 to $60 there, 
which is an intimation, no doubt, that some people are 
still selling for less but that they are not likely to do so 
long if the general tendency of the trade shall continue 
as at present. There is much effort to secure a good 
stock of oak. Asa rule the plain-sawed is selling best, 
though there are dealers who find a better demand for 
quartered. Demand for birch, especially white, con- 
tinues, though the stock is hard to get. Chestnut is 
always strong, thick cuts leading. There is a large 
movement of maple, though not at a very satisfactory 
price. Taken altogether, the hardwood trade has no 
great reason for complaining beyond the fact that white 
pine has led it so long. 
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Boston, Mass. ‘The condition of the market is slowly 
and surely changing for the better. There is no item 
of the list that is going backward in point of inquiry 
or price; on the contrary, almost all of the several 
varieties of hardwoods are being called for with increas- 
ing persistence and a good many sales, of a size to which 
wé have all been unaccustomed for some months, are 
reported. “What do you think?” says one prominent 
dealer, “I sold a car of quartered oak today.” This 
experience repeated in a majority of offices gives a 
much bette. tone. Prices remain much the same and 
nice Indiana stock brings $62 to $65 without ques- 
tion. Southern oak sells for $58 to $60 and plain white 
oak is in much stronger request, with a decidedly stiff 
tone to the price list’ Red oak is hardly to be called 
a factor in the market. Ash, too, seems to be on the 
gain, although some dealers report a disposition on 
the part of machinery men to substitute hard pine 
for this lumber. Brown ash is undeniably searce and 
this condition, which has so long prevailed, will appar- 
ently continue for some time. Maple is inclined to be 
quiet in movement, although the maple flooring people 
are selling gond quantities and make no concession in 
price. The other less used varieties of hardwoods are 
moving in about normal volume with a satisfactory 
range of price, and none too much of the stock is dis- 
covered to satisfy the demands of the market. Cherry 
remains practically out of the market and, with the 
exception of one fair sized stock in Boston there is 
little of it to be had in New England. Prices on this 
range as high as 11 to 12 cents a foot. 
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Philadelphia, Pa.There has been an active demand for 
5-4 dry ones and twos chestnut and red oak, but the 
rest of the list has not improved as rapidly, although 
the demand is suflicient to keep prices on a firm level 
except where lots are forced on the market, when, as 
would be expected in an unactive market, the seller is 
forced to accept what to the buyers are bargain prices. 





Hemlock. 


Chicago. A pretty fair trade may be seen in hem- 
lock in carload lots, Many retail dealers in both city 
and country have been filling up their yards with a 
greater proportion of hemlock stock this fall than has 
been customary, on account of the advantageous price 
at which it is offered. Some Wisconsin shippers say 
that they are getting $11.50 for hemlock piece stuff 
delivered in Chicago and that they do not find it neces- 
sary to shade their prices materially to make a sale. 
On the cargo market hemlock is holding its own, prices 
being based on an $8 asking price at Manistee. The 
heavy owners of hemlock are not sacrificing their prod- 
uct, but are offering stock somewhat sparingly with the 
expectation of a better market in the late fall. 
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New York City. Some idea of the excellent demand 
for this stock may be gained from the statement made 
by several of the big houses that they have just about 
three times as many orders as they can ship in any rea- 
sonable time. Under these conditions it is hardly to 
be wondered at that there are no complaints of prices 
being cut. Considerable building is being done on the 
New Jersey side of the North river, and prices are 
more than firm at the $14.50 base, boards 50 cents 
higher and long length timber scarce. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There is further report of an increased 
activity in hemlock, with boards as scarce as ever. Some 
wholesalers predict that the price will advance before 
long, though as a rule the trade will be quite well 
pleased to see it remain where it has been for the best 
part of a year, as such stability adds to the confidence of 
the buyer and stimulates building. There is none too 
much building going on in this vicinity as it is. The 
price of boards continues high and an effort has been 
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made to get out a large stock of hemlock for next year, 
but the timber is visibly growing less plentiful, 

Philadelphia, Pa. The market continues fairly ac- 
tive at the $14.50 a thousand feet basis. Wholesalers 
are nut yet attempting to place the price at $15 as was 
predicted some weeks ago. 





Popiar. 


YY vyvYYweew 
Chicago. ‘There is a pretty fair request for good 
pop.ar us well as for pop.ar squares, bul Oulsiue of 
tuat the demand can hauiuiy be called active, Common 
and culi popial ave boll lieely ollered and aie somewhat 
On il price ‘There is NO uppreliension displayed, how- 
ever, Lual Lhe poplar maikee is guily LO decume, as Lhe 
demand tor Lists und secuuds seems LO be stud consid- 
eratiy lieavier Lhun deaiers are able Lo promptly tlur- 
moh, bustern trade 1s also reported fair. 
YYYYYeew 
Boston, Mass. The Boston market in poplar is in 
an emimently satisfaclury and comlurtabie condition, 
Stocks vl puplat are al a minimum. ‘Lhe demand 18 
giowiuy, aicuvugh it has not yet reached 1ls maxiuum, 
Pilces uve, Lueiclore, Wilhuul any exltraneuus buust- 
lug, sleadily grown harder at $39 and %4U, and icredas- 
ing Muuibers Of Mslunces ave brougut Lo Light where 
$44 is obtaimed tor a lair quality of No, 1 and 2. ‘Lhe 
lower giades aiso partake sulmewhat of this comlortabie 
conulilion and are vringiug better tigures than they did 
a few months ago. ‘Lue entire ygrauing Of this lumber 
has yraduaily Changed in this waiket, aud Ones and twos 
aie upl Lo contain Lat which would have tound a piace 
in the lower giade a year ayo, whi.e the Cheaper giauer 
themwelves have gone oll sumewhat. ‘Lhe logs have not 
yleiued the usual proportion of good lumber, ‘Lhis con- 
ditivn of the price List exists in spite ol a demand which 
is nutlung more than normal, aud a little stimulated 
request must inevitably result in much higher figures 
yeu. 
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Baitimore, Md. Poplar continues to hold its own amid 
the varying conditions conironting the lumber trade, 
‘Luis woud seems tu have settied down in the position of a 
pelmanent lavorite and the trade is capabie of absorbing 
al high prices all the lumber which the mils produce, 
The movement across the Atlantic 18 moderate, producers 
gelling relative,y betler prices here than in uope. It 
used lo be claimed that popiar manulacturers kept up 
prices at home by sending svocks across the Atlanuc. Lf 
Luis ussertion ever had any basis in fact it is without 
justiication now. Evidentiy the existing conditions are 
the resuit of active naturai demand. 





Pacific Coast Woods. 





Tacoma, Wash, ‘There is a fair demand along general 
lines 1ur Uumbers and upper grade stuf! and prices are 
steady, although really tom »1 to $2.00 beiow the asso- 
Cluuion list. Logs are still on the sound, running at 
$4.00 tor No. 28, $6.50 tor merchantabie and $7.50 for 
flooring, while as high as $8 has been paid during the 
past month tor clear cedar. Complaint continues to be 
heard concerning the scarcity ot cars and were there 
now anything like the recent spring trade the scarcity 
of cars would work a severe hardship, ‘The demand from 
the Dakotas and the middie west has not yet opened up 
actively and a fair fall trade is yet hoped tor. ‘There is 
littie or no demand tor common. ‘The local demand is 
exceilent with prices fairly steady considering keen com- 
petition. But one foreign cargo was shipped from Ta- 
coma this week—1,080,0U0 feet to Sydney, N. 8S. W., by 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, Lumber char- 
ter rates are unquestionably dull for the principal voy- 
ages and show a reduction. Lumber shipped to foreign 
ports from Puget sound during August amounted to 13,- 
881,000 feet and 165,000 shingles. Foreign lumber ship- 
ments for August from the British side are reported at 
8,993,930 feet. 





Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, Mo. Conditions have changed very little 
during the past week and the volume of business has 
shown little if any increase. Still the amount of trad- 
ing has been fully up to the normal for this season and 
none of the milis yet report that their production is 
greater than their sales. The season is far enough ad- 
vanced and the short car supply is enough of a factor 
in the situation to prevent any slump in prices from 
now on, and it is felt that the latter end of the month 
will show some betterment in this respect. 

lt cannot be claimed that values have been on a very 
firm basis during the past few weeks, and there has 
been no apparent reason for it. Concessions have been 
made on inferior material and some salesmen have met 
these concessions with better stock, and it ‘is in this 
way that prices have not been regular. A number of 
people. however, report that they have so little lumber 
to sell that they are demanding full list prices and ob- 
taining them on as much as they desire to dispose of. 
In this city there are rather weak prices, for the reason 
that it is an open market and the competition is keen. 
In Illinois, Indiana and Ohio prices have also been weak, 
but this is the result of conditions which prevailed a 
months ago and does not reflect the situation in other 
parts of the country. 

The car situation west of the river is rapidly becom- 














ing a very serious problem to manufacturers who are 
benind with their orders, The timber miils especially 
are complaining and are not shipping their product 
nearly as rapidiy as it is demanded. ‘Lhe situation has 
grown much worse during the past week and the outlook 
is discouraging. ‘The brisk trading in Uklahoma has 
called for the shipment of an immense quantity of lumn- 
ber in that direction and one mill reported today that 
twenty-tive carloads of lumber were at its platform 
awaiting orders. ‘There is also a glut of freight in Okla- 
homa, which prevents the hauling of as much lumber 
into that section as is demanded. Some minor trouble 
is experienced east of the river, but this is not causing 
as much complaint as in the western situation. 

Local wholesalers say that the demand is for practi- 
cally the same items as at last report and that the same 
items that were in surplus at that time are still in 
good supply. Nearly all items on the left hand side of 
the list, more especially finish, are in excellent demand, 
and all No. 1 common stock on the right hand side of the 
list is wanted. No. 2 stock is rather slow sale but there 
is no more of a surplus than there has been. Locally 
the demand is for all items, and a good trade is being 
transacted with both retailers and planing mills. The 
situation on the whole is quite satistactory and little 
complaining is being dope. 
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Chicago. It was remarked by one of the leading 
yellow pine mill representatives in this market this week 
that almost any item of yellow pine was readily salable, 
although there is not quite as much demand for low 
grade as was visible a year ago. ‘There is, however, a 
much heavier inquiry for finish, flooring and dressed 
stock generally as well as for timbers, railroad and 
car material than has been visible for several years and 
this demand appears to be inexhaustible. There is an 
immense amount of car building going forward and 
these are constructed largely of yellow pine. It is said 
that the car factories have already in hand orders 
enough to last them for six or eight months ahead 
without taking another order, This should at least 
assure a ready market for the product of the mills that 
are catering to that class of trade, 

There is little change in prices and it is not believed 
that values will show a material deflection through the 
fall and winter, owing to the large demand existing and 
the prospect for its continuation that is seen on every 
hand. ‘The mills have been so greatly bothered by a 
shortage of cars and wet weather the past month or two 
that they have not been able to make any accumulation 
of stock and will be glad to get a little ahead for the 
late fall trade. Their southwestern demand has _ been 
greatly in excess of what they had anticipated, the 
Arkansas and Indian Territory mills being full of orders 
for the country west of the Missouri. As far as the 
Texas mills are concerned they have all they can do to 
supply their trade in their own state. The gulf mills 
are not reporting any improvement of the export de- 
mand and do not look for any material change in the 
situation abroad before next year. Meanwhile a great 
many of the export mills are shut down, while others 
are turning their attention wholly to the domestic 
market. 


Kansas City, Mo. ‘There has been an increase in 
both demand and inquiry during the past week or ten 
days. Wholesalers without exception report a nice line 
of orders coming in and trade is if anything better 
than at this time last year. Dealers ‘who have been 
holding back their orders for fall stock are getting them 
in and in most cases want prompt shipment, indicating 
that they are beginning to have trade. The feeling at 
this point shows more confidence in the outlook than 
heretofore, and with stocks still low and too badly 
broken to be satisfactory and the mills supplied with 
orders enough to last for several weeks it is now certain 
that there will be enough trade during the fall to keep 
the manufacturers satisfied. While it cannot be said 
that the list is being maintained in all instances, there 
is a good deal of business being placed at list. Some 
things can be had in straight car lots at from 50 cents 
to $1 off list, while it is difficult to place orders for a 
few items at even list price if prompt delivery is the 
requisite, The mills are hardly increasing their stocks 
this month and it cannot be expected that they will do 
so from now on until after the fall season shall be closed, 
so that they will go through the year with the worst 
assortment they have ever had. Labor is not as scarce 
a3 it has been and the mills as a rule are making fairly 
good runs, but cars are short and orders are being 
delayed in many cases on this account. 
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New Orleans, La. The volume of business in 
yellow pine is just as strong as if not stronger than 
it was last week. The demand comes from all sources 
and has been more than suflicient to keep prices at 
a very firm notch. Country yards have been calling 
for a lot of lumber and it is evident that they are 
not overstocked. The market for railway materials has, 
if anything, improved. Export trade is holding its own. 
In short there is no branch of the trade which had 
shown any weakness and manufacturers believe that 
the prosperity which reigns now is here to stay. Some 
concessions are still being reported, but it is generally 
understood that they are to be accounted for by badly 
broken stocks. A mill long on a certain item is natur- 
ally anxious to get rid of it. West of the river the 
mills are embarrassed by their orders. “They have enough 
business to run them for from thirty to sixty days if 
everything should stop now. East of the river matters 
are in very much the same shape, although the call is 
not so insistent. From the interior the story of a short- 
age of cars is still coming. As the fall advances its 
burden will be weightier, 





New York City. There is a full, free, steady move- 
meut Of Uis stock at prices which appear tu satisty 
the deaiers, alluough po advances are lu be noted. ‘Lue 
muils suuth are reported to be very well filled with or- 
ders and as there 1s an upward tendency ail alony the 
line there seems little doubt that with present coudi- 
tions as they are in this market longleaf wil be in the 
van when the benelit arising from better conditions 
shall be in evidence, 
_—_—Teee 

Boston, Mass. The hard pine market continues 
firm and salesmen are ready tor a spurt toward higher 
prices at any moment, It is not particuiarly easy to 
pick up what is wanted for immediate use in the suape 
ol timver and the larger yards in Boston are chary of 
letting yo their present hoidings until they shall see 
more tight in the direction of tue suuthwest. All this 
has a tendency, of course, to strengthen the price situ- 
auuon amazingiy. There is no violent upward shoot but 
the undercurrent is strong and set irresistibly toward 
stength, 
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Philadelphia, Pa. Shipments of yellow pine are be- 
ing gotten off more prompuy than for many weeks past, 
as the weather south has become more settied. Wuole- 
sale dealers consequentiy welcome the continuing heavy 
demands, Orders with much 14 to 18-inch sizes are 
hard to place with the southern mill men, even at high 
prices, as the mills all have more orders for heavy bins 
than they can turnish for some time, ‘lhe price for 
small yard sizes continues on about the same levei, but 
the price on heavy timber has advanced $2 to $3 over 
previous quotations, with littie 1ikelihvod of weakening. 





North Carolina Pine. 
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New York City. While conditions have not changed 
materially there is no denying that the exceilent shape 
in which almost all the lumber markets dre now has 
helped North Carolina pine quite a little. There is a 
firmer tendency to prices and the mills continue busy, 
with freight rates stil at $2.25 to New York. 
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Baltimore, Md. Values have gradually attained great- 
er strength and the situation presents a decidediy more 
favorabie aspect, but these are developments of a 1emoter 
period than the past week. It can be said that the vari- 
ous grades are holding their own and that no weakness 
is discernible in any direction, Box manufacturers 
appear to be in the market more extensively than betore, 
but they buy for present necessities only and show no 
disposition to concern themselves with the future. The 
range of values is fairly well maintained. 

yey 

Boston, Mass. In almost every office a decidedly 
healthy increase in the number of inquiries and volume 
of orders for North Carolina pine has been reported. 
or the last two or three months the lumber designed 
for this market has been no more than has been required 
by the daily wants of New England buyers. If, as seems 
to be the case, this request is going to be larger it 
is a fairly safe proposition to predict an advance in 
price, which, though not large, must be at least appre- 


ciable, 
eee 

Philadelphia, Pa. The demand for worked stock 
continues as brisk as ever, shipments being rarely made 
in less than six weeks; prices are very firm. ‘Lhere is 
a heavy demand for 10 and 12-inch stock box, rough, 
with an absence of offerings under the market which 
have been numerous lately. If the demand shall con- 
tinue there will likely be an increase in the price for 
stock boards, as the retail yards are not carrying large 
stocks, the buying being only for immediate consump- 
tion, Edge box boards remain quiet. 





Cypress. 





St. Louls, Mo, Considerable stock is changing hands, 
but the fact that stocks in the hands of both the plan- 
ing mills and the yards are full has some effect in 
preventing a great rush of lumber to this market. With 
the cypress people the fall trade has not yet really set 
in, but an increase in the volume of business is expected 
by the end of the month. Considerable low grade stock 
from other than Louisiana mills is finding its way to 
this market and is offered at low prices that affect con- 
ditions to some extent. Wholesale yards having a coun- 
try business claim to notice a heavy demand for all 
grades of cypress, especially the upper grades, and their 
shipments of cypress are heavier than those of any 
other wood. Still their stocks are in excellent shape, 
as has been said above, and ‘they do not see the neces- 
sity of buying very aggressively. Reports from the mills 
are still of the same healthy tone, and stocks are not 
accumulating at that end of the line. 





Kansas City, Mo. Reports from New Orleans beat 
out statements of the cypress people here to the effect 
that this territory is furnishing its quota of business and 
the demand is better than was expected in view of the 
recent drouth scare. The demand is heaviest from Okla- 
homa, but Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska are now 
placing orders freely and local jobbers say they are 
getting all the orders their mills can take care of, even 
with a moderate degree of promptness. Shipments are 
better than they were during the spring season, and 
manufacturers claim that they will take care of mixed 
yard stock orders with more promptness all through the 
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fall than they have in the past. Stocks are not heavy 
but are fairly weil assorted for the yard trade, Thick 
lumber in seasoned condition is, however, hard to find at 
any of the milis and tue pianing mills are having trouble 
gecung enough of this material to meet their wants. 
Piices are as firm as they can be and it is stated that 
there will be no change this year at least; indications 
are favorable tor present prices to rule until next spring. 





New Orleans, La. ‘The market continues to be the 
reai tung. Mulls are getting in business about as fast 
as they can get it out. very plant is running tull 
time and sti stocks are not being enlarged at any 
unusual rate. There is no need tor any unadue enlarge- 
meut of stocks, as a matter of tact. They might be 
larger, but they are large enough for atl practical 
pusposes and not an oluer Calling tor prompt ship- 
meut comes in which is not attenued to on the jump. 
‘Lhe spiendid assortment of stocks 1s largely accounta- 
bie tur the rapidity with which orders are filled. in 
the past week or so there have been a tew deiays in 
filing orders but this has been on account of the 
inclement weather. It has rained every day in this 
neck of the woods, and as heavy showers have been the 
rule shipments of lumber from pile are delayed. ‘The 
volume of trade trom the west is very encouraging. New 
York is getting busy and so is Pennsylvania. A number 
of inquiries are being received from different sections of 
the country which promise great things. 

i ed 

Chicago. A fair trade is reported by the cypress 
speciaiis.s of this market and a continuation of the good 
demand is looked tor through the fall, Thick stock is 
scurce at the gulf mills and 1s much in request at tank 
factories as well as for sash and door purposes. ‘Lhere 
is no surplus of stock reported, but the demand is being 
much beuwer and more satistactorily cared for than 
previously this season. ‘Lhere is a steady and percep- 
tuble widening of the sale of cypress in this territory 
and dealers are satisfied with the outlook for both 
prices and demand. No deviation from the list can 
be reported in any locality. 





New York City. Nothing has transpired to mar the 
peacetul and happy condition, of those who hold fuil 
supplies of cypress. The market is quite active, stocks 
are in fairly good supply and prices are strong, with 
every indication that they will continue so. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Some dealers say that the price of 
cypiess is too high for it to sell in much quantity here 
and they of course do not look to see it go down, espe- 
cially with the supply no greater than it is. The chief 
drawback to this trade is that it is hard to find anything 
that cypress is suited for that white pine will not 
answer tor just as well. Add to this the siow movement 
of cypress trom the mills and it appears that the trade 
in it here will not be likely to increase much if any 
right away. Prices are stable, so far as this market is 
concerned, 

PALF LOI 

Boston, Mass. Dry cypress seems to be increas- 
ingly diflicult to obtain. There is no established range of 
prices which covers all cases, but the general level 
remains high with tendencies still upward, and the user 
of an average variety of grades and dimensions is un- 
doubtedly paying a good $2 higher for his lumber than 
he was a few weeks ago, and the tendency is still toward 
strength. The yards about New England are pretty 
bare of good stocks and the happy possessor of such 
capital finds no difficulty in disposing of it without mov- 
ing far from his telephone. 

“yYYYYvYvesewe 

_ Baltimore, Md. Trade continues to show evidences of 
improvement in certain directions, ‘The distribution in 
this city is as yet limited, but the surrounding sections 
seem to be taking stocks in large quantities and the 
indications are that the prevailing conditions. will con- 
tinue. The list of values is either firm or stronger, 
Stocks are bringing satisfactory returns and there is 
every reason to expect a fair fall and winter business. 





Shingles. 


Minneapolis, Minn. The demand for red cedar shin- 
gles is not heavy in this market at present. Retailers 
are making little inquiry and are not as yet upon the 
maiket for stock for fall trade. Handlers at this point 
are making little effort to push sales, and in view of 
the unsettled condition in the manufacturing districts 
they prefer to await the outcome before loading them- 
selves heavily with orders. The car situation is im- 
proving slowly and manufacturers are enabled to secure 
a better supply of rolling stock than two weeks ago, but 
as yet they are unable to get the required amount and 
but few shingles are in transit. Stars are quoted to- 
day at from $2.30 to $2.35 and clears command from 
$2.75 to $2.80. White cedar shingles have advanced on 
account of the scarcity of stock and the heavy demand 
from Wisconsin and Illinois points, 

DLL I IIOP 


_ Saginaw Valley. Shingles are strong and the demand 
is said to be fairly good. Only a limited quantity of 
shingles will be manufactured on the Saginaw river this 
season. Prices are firm with no change in a week. 





——eeeeeeenmnns. 


Tacoma, Wash. The one most evident feature of 


.the present western Washington shingle situation is that 


the manufacturers might control the mark 
f ture arket and name 
their own price if they but chose—and they don’t choose. 


The shingle manufacturers’ association has never been 
as stionyg us it might be and a percentage of the mem- 
bers seems to be especially afraid to assert their power. 
Consequently the market continues in a somewhat de- 
morauzed condition, ‘lhe past tew days have shown a no- 
ticeabie strengthening in the market. lt may or may 
not be permanent. it indicates what could have been 
done by united action, however. The association was to 
have met today in Seattle to consider a resolution to re- 
main closed tor one more week. ‘lacoma manufacturers 
who returned from the meeting tonight say that owing 
to the slim attendance it was decided to aiiow the orig- 
inal two-weeks-closing agreement to stand. The two 
weeks expire this week. Fifty and more mills in the 
association did not close at all while others have been 
closed for even three weeks already, and will continue 
closed until the market shall be stronger. The muils 
which have not closed now profess to be getting $1.40 
and up to $1.65 for their product and say that they are 
retusing all offers at a less figure. Shingles are in de- 
mand and there will undoubtedly be a good fall trade, 
but prices are not likely to be what they might, had 
there been united action on the part of ali mills of the 
state. 

Manufacturers are generally pleased at the announce- 
ment that the proposed increase of 24 cents on railroad 
lines east of St. Paul has been abandoned. They felt 
that the proposed increase would have caused a general 
increase in the rates on cedar shingles, greater than the 
mills could have carried with present market conditions 
and prospects. 





Kansas City, Mo. There is quite a range to red 
cedar shingle prices at the present time. Some lists 
are out quoting Stars as low as $2.40 on a 60-cent rate, 
while saies are reported here as high as $2.56. The in- 
ference is that the dealers who want shingles now want 
them quickly and are not willing to place orders with 
the concerns making the lowest prices, preferring to 
pay more and be reasonably certain of prompt delivery. 
The market is reported firmer than a couple of weeks 
ago and it is believed that the low point has been passed 
and that any change in prices will be for the better. 
There is quite an improvement in demand and inquiry 
and the outiook is favorable for a fair demand during the 
next thirty days, 

New Orleans, La. If Texas were the only state from 
which the demand for cypress shingles originated the 
manufacturers could be pertectly saie in the knowledge 
that they would place every bundle of their product. 
The Lone Star state was never more insatiable in its 
demands and stocks were never before so low; there 
are, as a matter of fact, no stocks of shingles worth 
speaking of. ‘The mills have been overworked trying to 
keep up with business and have had no chance to accumu- 
late stocks. Prices are just as firm as could be desired 
and no change will be registered until the manufactur- 
ers shall hoist them a notch or two. Such a thing as 
a concession from list so far as shingles are concerned 
is regarded as out of all possibility. 


—_——eeeernrn 


Buffalo, N. Y. The price is stiffening again and in 
some instances has gone up, though it is not supposed 
that enough change has been made yet to affect the 
demand. All prices are fixed these days by the red cedar 
producers, as white pine has come to cut very little fig- 
ure. Another feature of the trade is that the tluctua- 
tions coming from the red cedars almost entirely, the 
handling of white pines is very risky. It is easy any 
day for the red cedars to drop so far that they leave all 
the pine on a dealer’s hands unsalable, unless they are 
put down below cost. So it will be red cedars and not 
much else very soon, providing that they can be had in 
suflicient quantity. ‘The consumer is willing, so the 
problem is easy. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago. ‘The local report on cooperage stock is one 
of generally pronounced activity. There 1s a steady de- 
mand for nearly all kinds of cooperage and prices are 
hardening and in some instances showing an upward 
tendency. It is the belief that higher figures will be 
scored within a short time. Pork barrels are quoted at 
90 cents for ash and oak and lard tierces are selling at 
from $1.05 to $1.074. ‘Tierce staves range between $21 
and $22, with the latter the high limit. Oil barrel staves 
are selling at from $22 to $23 and pork barrel staves at 
from $17 to $18. For these latter there is an excellent 
demand. ‘Tierce hoops are reported at from $11 to $12; 
pork hoops at from $8 to $9. Six-foot patent hoops are 
in request at $7.25 and 6-foot 9-inch hoops at $8 to 
$8.25. Sugar barrel heading, 19% inches, is selling at 
5% cents. No. 1 flour barrel heading, 174 inches, at 4 
to 5 cents. No. 1 staves are worth $6.25 to $6.50 and No. 
2 staves $3. 








Minneapolis, Minn. The cooperage market seems to 
be slightly improving at this point and during the past 
week fairly good sales have been made in the open mar- 
ket. ‘I'he country flour mills are finding a ready sale for 
their products and are consuming an unusually large 
number of wooden packages. This has brought country 
coopers to the market and they are now placing their 
yearly contracts and securing stock for immediate con- 
sumption. Reports that the mills at the head of the 
lakes would shortly be in operation have had the effect of 
livening up the local market and should the consump- 
tion of barrel stock be heavy at northern points dur- 
ing the next few weeks it is probable that values will 
take an upward turn. No. 1 Michigan staves are now 





quoted at from $8 to $8.50 and heading is strong at 5 
cents. Patent hoops are quoted at from $8.25 to $8.50. 





St. Louis, Mo. Almost the same inactivity prevails 
that has been suck a marked feature of the whole sum- 
mer situation, and sales are light compared with what 
they should be at this season. Local stocks have not 
improved to any extent, but this does not seem to alter 
the situation and the same prices prevail as at last 
report. 











Advertisements will be insertei in this departme 
at the foll »wing rates: . ” 


For one week, - - - 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, . - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - - - 765 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display pt the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge fur copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday's paper. 


| Wanted:Employees 


WANTED-—A COMPETENT YARD FOREMAN 
By a lumber firm in a large city. Must know how to handle 
men as well as lumber. State age, references, experience 
and salary expected. 

Address “D. D. 4,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-TO EMPLOY 

Two sawyers, two setters, two trimmermen and two edger- 

men for night work in double band mill. Will expect to 

start Oct. 15 or Nov. 1, and men coming must agree to stay 

until June 1 if wanted, Address, with references, 
SANTEE RIVER CYPRESS LUMBER CO., 

Ferguson, 8. C. 


WANTED-—-HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
For large firm manufacturing southern woods. Applicant 
must have a thorough knowledge of the business, especially 
of oak, ash and cottonwood. — a sober and experienced 
man need apply. Good salary to right man. 
ddress “D. D. 3,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 























WANTED--A YARD FOREMAN 
Who can inspect lumber and take charge of men. Address 
CULVER LUMBER & MFG. CO., 
Sedgwick, Ark. 
WANTED-—-STENOGRAPHER. 
One who has had experience in lumber business. Must be 
competent. Write, stating age, experience and salary ex- 
pected, to THE CYPRESS LUMBER CO., Apalachicola, Fla. 


WANTED CIRCULAR FILER. 
Capacity of mill 75,000 feet. Healthy locality. Good 
wages. Address “J. O. B.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—-EXPERT BOOKKEEPER. 
Must be strictly up to date and able to do invoicing on 
typewriter ; permanent eee: ood wages. 
STUBBS & JAKWAY, Durango, Colo. 


WANTED~LUMBER SALESMAN 
For Chicago city trade. A hustler. 
Address “D. D. 1,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-SALESMAN 


To sell yellow pine. hemlock, shingles, sash, doors and blinds 
on commission. Address “WHOLESALE LUMBER,” 
Pauli Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 


WANTED-—RELIABLE SALESMEN, 


On salary or commission, to sell yellow pine. State reference. 
ddress P. O. BOX 548, Scranton, Pa. 


HARDWOOD SALESMAN WANTED 
By a large wholesale hardwood lumber firm that carries in 
stock about 6,000,000 feet of southern well assorted hard- 
woods, Liberal salary paid to start with. This is a very 
desirable — for a high class, energetic and experienced 
salesman, who, if satisfactory and successful, may also ob- 
tain an interest in this prosperous concern on favorable 
terms in addition to salary. Territory to sell in—lIlls., Wis., 
Mich., Minn., Iowa etc. 
Address “B. B. 14,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—PRACTICAL SUPERINTENDENT 
For 10,000 capacity hardwood and pine mill in north Louls- 
jana. Practical man, who can keep saws and machinery in 
order himself and can manage the whole inside department 
of the mill successfully. State salary. 

Address “F, K. 800,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED ESTIMATE CLERK 
Competent to figure sash, doors and mill work from pians 
at Chicago. Address, with references and record of expe- 
rience, “BRADLEY,” care of AMERICAN LUMBBEMAN, 
































WANTED—QUICK. 

Fifty or sixty experienced woodsmen. Good wages, all 
the comforts of a home, plenty of work for a long time. 
Nobody but good experienced men need apply. Such as are 
willing to work. M. UENHEM. 
Morgan City, La. 


WANTED-—SASH AND DOOR MAN. 
Position open January 1 next for an experienced and 
thoroughly posted sash and door man, competent to manage 
the order and billing departments, handle credits, conduct 
general office correspondence etc, Must have experience in 
wholesale sash and door business, be a good correspondent 
—— capable, energetic and yp It is useless 
or any but a man experienced in the sash and door busivess, 
and of unquestioned reliability, to apply: 
THE U. N. ROBERTS COMPANY, Davenport, Iowa. 
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WANTED—MAN TO WORK SECOND. 
Steam feed carriage. Must understand ratchet ‘setting. 
$2.75 per day. Mill runs year round. 
H. 8. BUCKMAN, Buckman, N, M. 
WANTED-STENOGRAPHER 
And typewriter with knowledge of accounting, to act as 
assistant bookkeeper, shipping clerk etc. Must have had 
experience in the office routine of up to date lumber concern, 


and furnish highest references. Address 
BROOKINGS LUMBER & BOX CO., 
Redlands, Cal. 


WANTED- EMPLOYEES 
Seeking positions to advertise in our “Wanted Employment” 
columns. No time like the “Sr nt. Make your wants 
known; the ad will do the res 
AMERIC AN LUMBERM AN, 
TAPE LINES. 


Send for our prices ov steel and linen tape lin 
AMERICAN LUMRBERMAN 


Wanted-Cmployment 


POSITION WANTED BY BAND SAW FILER. 


Chicago. 


"Tetra 











A reliable young man; satisfaction guaranteed, Address 
Cc. M. DE NISON, Tip Top, Va. 
EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER 
And office man wants good position. At present employed. 
Good reference, 
Address “A. 8. L.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 
Or stenographer, Experienced: Al references furnished, 
Address "“D. D. 6," care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





ENGINEER MACHINIST 


Familiar with Corl.ss engines, dyuamos, machine shop tools 
and blacksmithing, also logging locomotives; references fur- 
nished from press nt employer, 

Address D. D. 7," care of AMERICAN LUMBBERMAN, 


WANTED SITUATION AS BOOKKEEPER > 
Or cashier or both: experience and best of references, 
Address “VIRGINI A,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED POSITION BY YOUNG MAN 


Of 25 as yard manager in a good sized town, Ilave good 
experience and can furnish good references, Can speak 
Swedish and Norwegian, Good salesman and can meet any 
competitor, 
Address “D. D. 5,” care of AMERICAN Lui MBERMAN, 
WANTED A POSITION 

In the west or south to attend to aud manage oflice work, 
both clerical and detail, including correspondence and all 


duties where experience is needed and required, by one who is 
thoroughly i eng with the lumber trade in all its 
branches, and can furnish references which the 
and from lumbermen both wholesale and retail. 
Address “Dp. D. 2," care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


are best 


WANTED -A POSITION BY SAW MAKER 

At the trade, or band or band resaw filer, 12 years’ expe- 

rience, best of references. 
Address “7. 1. .e, 


care of AMERICAN ILUMBERMAN, 


WANTED. POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Reliable, best of references, satisfaction guaranteed, 
Address “D. D. 0," care of AMERICAN Lt UMBERMAN, 


LUMBER SALESMAN 
With 12 years experience, wide acquaintance in Chicago lum 
ber districts, wishes to connect himself with good, responsi- 
ble and live wholesale dealer as their Chicago representative, 
Addre SS “CARADAY,"” 037 Unity ‘Building. Chicago. 

BAND “SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
With good company. Must have steady work. Good refer- 
neces furnished. 

Address “fp, 3.6." 


WANTED POSITION 
1 band filer, single or double cutting band. 
Address 
M. k. ALLEN, Amery, Polk Co., 


WANTED POSITION 
By thoroughly competent band filer. Care of one or two 
mills or band resaws Best references. Guarantee work. 


care of AMERICAN L, UMBERMAN. 





sy a No. Very 


best references. 


WANTED-—EXPERT OFFICE MAN 
And correspondest, a thorough accountant, familiar with 
lumber business from stump to market, will be open to new 
engagement in thirty (30) days. Can furnish gilt edged ref- 
erences and bond. Address 
“B. B. 8,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HARDWOOD BUYER AND INSPECTOR-—SOUTH. 
Wanted—To represent some firm in the hardwood line; 
have traveled extensivel in Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama and Tennessee and prefer this territory. Have been 
all my life in the lumber business, Al references on file with 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Address “J. A. R.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BOOKKEEPER, STENOGRAPHER 
And general office man, thoroughly experienced in the lum- 
ber business, good correspondent, desires position with large 
wholesale lumber firm. At present employed. Good reasons 
for wishing to make a change. BOX 9, Litte Rock, Ark. 








WANTED POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of northern hardwood plant. General experience in hard- 
woods from stump to market. Now hold good position but 
want change, Address “T. 3." care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
In want of traveling salesmen, apply to 
JNO. OXENFORD, 
Central Association Traveling Lumber, Sash and Door Sales- 
men, 1, Indianapolis. Ind. 
THOUSANDS OF LUMBERMEN. 

Use the LuMuEeKMAN’ Standard Telegraph Code and save its 
cost many times over In the course of a year. It enables you 
to make long messages short and is especially adapted to the 
lumber trade It was compiled by a practical lumberman 
who is also a telegraph operator, and there Is less liability of 
mistakes than by the use of any ae - Single copies, 
$4.00, Two copies, " 50. Six co opies, 2.00. Published and 
for sale by the AMERICAN L OMBERMAN, Chicago. 


| Wanted=Timber=-fimber Lands | 


WANTED ‘—~ OAK STUMPAGE. 
_Address “I, M. 9," care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
‘WE HAVE TH EM 

Chapin’s Lumber Doster. the Lumberman's Actuary and 
the Climax Tallybook. If you don’t, send for sample pages 


and prices; they will tntoren I0% 
AMERICAN LIUMRERMAN, Chicago. 


Wantedfumber Shingles 


WANTED PLAIN RED OAK 1’S, 2’S & COMMON. 
To contract for one or two million feet. Address 
ROOM 6, Houseman Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WE WANT TO CONTRACT 
lor the entire output of a loug leaf yellow pine mill of 50,- 
000 ft. to 75,000 ft. capacity per day, in a position to fur- 
nish long timber up to 60 ft., rough finish, flooring ete. We 
would contract to take the cut of the mill for one or more 
years, payments on stock furnished to be made monthly, or 
as may be mutually agreed upon, Address 
THE CLEVELAND SAW MILL & LUMBER CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
‘WANTED LUMBER AND DIMENSION STOCK 
In trade for new pianos, STRYKER NOVELTY CO., 
Stryker, O. 



































WANTED. 

An old lumber house, members of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, want to sell the white pine 
stock of a north Michigan or Wisconsin company who will 
make their lumber to suit New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania markets, grading according to Saginaw and Tona- 
wanda standards. They have an established trade of over 
twenty-five years, and discount all their bills, and for the 
right kind of stock can get the best market prices. 

Address “C, C. 1," care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—PINE AND HARDWOOD STOCK 
To handle on commission or joint account in Ohio and 
eastern territory. Have first class connections; can pay 
cash if wanted. 
Address “BS. B. 








4,” care of AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 





Address "D D. 15," care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
“WANTED POSITION 
In well established lumber business, as general office man, 
with opportunity to look after the business in general and 
chance to buy and retain active interest if desired. Appli- 
cant has five years’ experience and offers best references as 
to business ability and integrity. Correspondence invited. 
Address “D. D. 16." care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED- POSITION 
As first class band saw filer in up to date mill where qual- 
ity and quantity is wanted. Guarantee satisfaction. Fur- 
nish Al reference, 
Address >. 4. or 


WANTED-FPOSITION 
As yard manager Kight years’ experience. Will 
$2,000 for working interest Best of reference? 
Address AMOS J. COREY, Elwood, Neb. 


WANTED-BY A THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
lumberman in all branches of the business from the tree to 
the consumer a position as general manager of a manufac- 
turing plant or as superintendent of the manufacture, sale, 
inspection and shipping departments; good reference; south 
preferred. Address 

“McW.,” 


care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


furnish 





care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED A POSITION 

By a No. 1 band sawyer with ten years’ experience in large 
mills, Address 

“.. R26." 

POSITION WANTED AS BAND SAW FILER 
Or machinist, or both, with good firm. Satisfaction positive- 
ly guaranteed and best of references. Address 
“FILER,” 111 Irving St., Olean, N. Y. 


WANTED-—POSITION BY ENGINEER. 

Up to date man, familiar.with Corliss engines and other 
modern steam equipments, desires position with a firm where 
ability is desirable. 

Address “C. C. 12,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FIRST-CLASS MAN-—5 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
(now employed) pg ggg oat Ba store manager FO ent 
sesses the facu of making a business ‘“‘pan out.” Address 

“STORE MANAGER, R ne 











care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED—RED GUM OR ANY HARDWOOD 
Cut on sweep with Jigger sa' saw, 16 to 30 inches long. Sizes 
1% inches square cae ss 

ddress 88, al of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED- SMALL BIRCH, BEECH, GUM, ETC. 
Turned to pattern 15 to 18 inches long, 1% inches equare, 
ear lots. Address BOX 217, care of AMMRICAN LUMBBRMAN. 


WANTED—4-4 & 5-4 WHITE OAK COFFIN BOARDS 

14 to 26 inches wide, 64% and 7 feet, delivered New Urieans 

or Newport New 
Address 


WANTED- COPENHAGEN yg Cc. 1. F. 
For cash. Oak, walnut, mahogany, cottonwood, Carolina 
pine, poplar. Corres jondence solicl 

S HOYER, Di smeinn Denmark. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
For cash, quartered and plain sawed red and white oak, 
poplar, ash, walnut and ss ay Send list of your stock. 
. CRANE & Co., Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED-—FOR SPOT CASH. 
All kinds of hardwood lumber. Write for our latest price 
list and book containing Inspection rules and lo °8 scale. 
GEO E WHITE & CO., Lake and Blizaheth Sts.. Chicago. 


WANTED—WALNUT DRY OR GREEN. 
We are casb buyers for gee lots of walnut lumber, 1 to 
4 inches nee 1sts and 2ds, clear walnut balusters and 





8. 
BOX 226, care of AMmRICAN LUMBHRMAN, 














squares 14%4x1 to 6x6 inches thick, 12 inches and up long. 
Specification of sizes furnished on 2 lication 
ddress P. O. BOX 1569, New York City, N. Y. 





CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 

Handiest thing for the purpose you have ever seen. HBvery 
hardwood lumberman should have one. Designed by a prac- 
tical hardwood inspector who knew what was wanted. Bound 
In sheep, with sti vg and thumb and finger straps. Size 
of book closed, 44x84 % inches. Price per copy, 75 cents; six 
- ies, $4.00; t rage _ w $7.50. Sample pages free. Pub- 

ed and for sale pa 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 815 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 








WANTED—FOR SPOT CASH 
Dry plain ane qeertered ged oak, principally 1 inch. 


H. M. SUSSW 


| WaledSeeond Hand Machinery 


‘WANTED—FIRST CLASS MODERN BAND MILL 
left hand, 6 ft. wheels, with 8 inch to 10 inch blades, rope 
feed preferred; with carriage and other necessary appurte- 
nances suitable for ony hardwoods. Kindly address with 
full particulars and 

“HARDWOOD, % care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—ONE WOOD PLANER 
To dress timber 12x12 inches, four sides, and one wood bor- 
ing machine. 
KILBY LOCOMOTIVE & MACHINE WORKS, 
Anniston. Ala. 


— 7 
2 
s 
WANTED PLANING MILL 
Or molding factory to run by the thousand. Smooth work 
and lots of it: yellow pine preferred. Varties interested. 
Address “D. D. 10,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED JOB FOR SAW MILL. 
Western Pennsylvania preferred, or I will sell mill cheap 
for cash, M. M. BLATCHLEY, Corry, Pa. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! i 

Sample pages of the Lumberman’s Actuary, Chapin’s Lum- 

ber Reckoner, the Climax — Book and Scribner's Lumber 

and Log Book. We will sen you all of the above sample 
pages free of charge. 

AME RICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Ill, ¥ 4 


WHY NOT ? 
If you experience dull times— 
If you have something to sell— 
If you have a bargain to give— 
If you have something you want to get rid of— 
If you want to do something worthy of an enterprising 
man— 


N & CO., No. Madison Ave., New York. 











~~ 








— 











DVERTISH IN 
THR AMERICAN LUMRERMAN. 


[ Wanted:Miscellaneous | 


WANTED CORRESPONDENCE 

With manufacturers, dealers and consumers of cross-arms 
and insulator pins, as to the standard dimensions, i. e., 
length, size, number of horizontal and perpendicular holes in 
arm, the size of holes ete., the length, s.ze and shape of the 
pins. Where machinery can be had for the manufacture of 
these goods. Address all communications to 

J. L. KIRK & SONS, Kirk, Polk Co., Ga. } ) 


WANTED-A REFUSE BURNER 
For small saw-mill. Send particulars and lowest price to 
BOX 982, Minneapolis, Minn. z 


SEND YOUR TELEGRAMS 
For Minneapolis, St. Paui, Winona, La Crosse, Dubuque, Du- 
luth, Superior and West Superior over the North American 
tele legraph lin lines parough your local Fon! Tele; Fa iy office. 
RING, Pre LE, Supt. 


WANTED—LUMBERNIEN TO USE 
The “LUMBERMAN’S Staudard Telegraph Code” and thereby 
save the cost of the book every few days. A telegram con- 
taining 50 to 100 words can Fae J be brought within 10 by 
its use. Price, one copy, $3.00; two copies, $5.50. Special 
rate in lots of one dozen or more include name embossed in 
gold on cover. Write for artes. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
1H Nearharn St Chicago mW 


for Sale-Tiinber=-imber Lands 


FOR SALE--3,000 ACRES ORIGINAL GROWTH 
Walnut, poplar, oak, ash and hickory (heavy): 800 acres 
coal, all on Kentucky river and Lexington & Eastern ratl- 
road. BARRY SOUTH, Frankfort, Ky. 


PINE LANDS IN OREGON AND WASHINGTON | 
lor sale. EMMONS & EMMONS, 
Attorneys at Law, Portland, Ore. 


FOR SALE-FINE TIMBER LANDS — 


N. W. Arkansas: 770 acres in Benton county, mostly white 

















~ 
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oak and yellow pine, 11,000 acres in Madison county, mostly 
yellow pine and white oak, These —s are fine fruit lands ’ 
after timber is taken off. . BLACKBURN, 

Rogers, Ark. 





FOR SALE—NEARLY TWO THOUSAND ACRES 
Oregon fir, sugar pine and cedar in one body: four miles up 
creek from railroad station. Gentle fall for flume, Every 
advantage of accessibility and easy logging. Low freight 
rates east. Estimated 50,000,000 feet. Banking references 
exchanged. J F. BARKER & CO., Roseburg, Ore. 

FOR SALE-ACCESSIBLE HARDWOOD LANDS, \ 
40,000 acres virgin oak, ash, cypress and gum timber lo- \ 
cated on the lower White river, Arkansas. Also some 
smaller tracts. GEO. W. CLARK, 

181 Broadway, New York. 


FOR SALE—13,720 ACRES LAND 
Well timbered with red and white oak, hickory, white ash 
and cypress. Rich cotton land, perfect title, located about 
four miles from H. C. 8. and Div. of T. M. & S. R. R.; a 
branch railroad within one mile of the land. For further a 
particulars, prices and terms address or call ¢ 
rs eh WILSON, 
Room No, 122 Arkansas Building, Little Rock, Ark. 

















FOR SALE—LOUISIANA TIMBER. i 
Two tracts containing pine, oak and gum, in north Louls- 
iana, accessible to railroads, and near to the newly discov. 
ered oil fields one tract of 5,000 acres and eee of 4,00 
acres. These are mood. hinge for the right m 
H. HOWCOTT, New “Orleans, La. q 
SOUTHERN OREGON PINE LANDS 3 FOR SALE. 7 





300,000,000 feet sugar and yellow ee. epee to Kla- 


math ‘lake and river, e*% ME HAG ect. or" J HAMAKER. 


Klamath Falls, Ore. 











